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PREFACE 


One of the challenging problems that faced the Indian Union 
soon after the transfer of power in 1947 was that of welding with 
the larger political structure some six hundred.a^d .odd Princely 
States, scattered all over the country. Under nhe pretext of 
distinct existence, these States claimed a right of continuance 
in the political reorganisation that followed the transfer of power. 
In less than three years, however, after establishing a political 
and constitutional relationship with the Union Government, 
they were merged or otherwise integrated with the rest of the 
country. 

An authentic account of their integration with the Indian 
Union has been recorded by V. P. Menon in his book. The Story 
of the Integration of Indian States. In this valuable work, he 
has also given a brief but lucid historical background of the poli¬ 
cies of the Paramount Power as well as those of the Rulers of 
the States. 

The present work is a Study of the development of events and 
forces towards the integration of the States from 1919 to August 
15, 1947, when Indi a achieved independence. An attempt has 
been made here to examine the policies’ pursued by the Para¬ 
mount Power, and to analyse the attitude of the Political Depart¬ 
ment, the role of the Chamber of Princes, the recommendations 
of various conferences and committees, the decisions of the 
British Parliament, the reaction of the Indian leaders and Rulers 
of the States to the question of federal unity between the States 
and British India and the impact of the Congress and the Indian 
national movement on the States. The work also deals with the 
rise and growth of political consciousness and the development 
of mass movement in the States which demanded democratisa- 
tion of administration and, later, integration with the Indian 
Union. 

Apart from V. P. Menon’s book, I have derived considerable 
assistance from some of the available published material; among 
these particular mention needs to be made of Dr. Raghubir 
Singh’s The Indian States and the New Regime, the White Paper 
on Indian States, various pamphlets and reports published by 
the All India States’ People’s Conference, proceedings of the 
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'^y Chamber of Princes and the various official reports. Data from 
unpublished documents, such as the files of the Foreign and Poli¬ 
tical Department and records of the Chambers of Princes in 
Patiala Archives, have also provided valuable material. These 
published and archival sources have been supplemented by my 
interviews and correspondence with some of the leaders who 
were involved in the events that led to the integration of the 
Indian States with the rest of India. 

I am obliged to the Government of India and the Archives 
Department of Patiala for the kind permission to make use of 
their material, as well as to their members of staff—particularly 
to Mr. Harigopal Varma—for their cooperation and assistance. 

I am also grateful to the Ministry of States, now part 01 the 
Home Affairs Ministry, where I collected the data for the 
post-1938 period; to the librarian of the Banaras Hindu Univer¬ 
sity Library (Banaras), the Kashi Vidyapith Library (Banaras), the 
Asiatic Society Library (Calcutta), the Parliament Library (Delhi), 
the Central Secretariat Library (Delhi), the National Archives 
Library, and the Library of the Indian Council of World Affairs, 
for giving me all facilities to make use of their collections; to 
the staff of the All India Congress Committee Library (Delhi) 
for helping me in locating the unclassified material dealing 
with the States’ people's movement; to Mr. C. L. Sharma of the 
AICC who enabled me to look through the newspaper clippings 
of this period. 

I am obliged to many of my colleagues and friends in the 
Sapru House and in particular to the late Mr. B. C. Tewari of 
the Indian School of International Studies for his valuable sug¬ 
gestions with regard to the arrangement and preparation of the 
bibliography. I am grateful to Mr. S. K. Arora who prepared 
the index for the book. 

Besides these, there are many others from whom I received un¬ 
stinted cooperation. I would like to record my appreciation of 
the help they rendered me. In particular I must mention: the 
Maharaja of Patiala who gave me a clear idea of the role of the 
progressive group of Princes, w'hose spokesman he was, during 
1946-47; to Dr. Raghubir Singh, who gave me an insight into 
the attitude and reaction of the smaller States toward constitu¬ 
tional developments; to the late Mr. Saraughdar Das for his help 
and guidance in undemanding tiie development of the States’ 
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cople's movement; to the late Mr. Jainarayan Vyas, the late 
Dr. K. B. Menon and Mr. U. N. Dhebar, for their assistance in 
tracing the origins of the States’ people's movement and its 
historical development; to Dr. Tara Chand, M. P., Mr. Rohit 
Dave, and the late Professor K. L. Varma, for their valuable 
advice from time to time. 

I am deeply indebted to Professor Mukut Beharilal, who 
meticulously went through the thesis with the conscientiousness 
characteristic of him. I am grateful to him for his advice which 
enabled me to derive significant ideas from a mass of material. 

Finally, I owe a debt of gratitude to my husband, who helped 
me overcome many obstacles—personal and otherwise. But 
for his cooperation and persistent encouragement it would 
have been, indeed, difficult for me to complete this work. 


Urmila Phadnis 
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CHAPTER I 




THE INDIAN STATES BEFORE 1919: 

A HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Introduction 

In the consolidation of the political unity of India after Inde¬ 
pendence, the relatively peaceful integration of the princely 
States has generally come to be regarded as a noteworthy achieve¬ 
ment. Varying in area, population and revenue, 1 the princely 
States covered nearly 45 per cent of the territory of pre-partitioned 
India and about 24 per cent of the population. Few of these 
States, however, had justification to exist as distinct political 
entities. Even so, in just three years after the transfer of power, 
almost all of them were either amalgamated with each other 
into approximately homogeneous units or were integrated with 
adjoining territories. 2 

The ease with which this integration occurred is an obvious 
testimony to the ability and statesmanship of Indian political 
leaders; even more, it reflects the compulsions of a historical 
situation which developed out of a complex of relationships 
between the British and the Princes, the Princes and their subjects 
and finally between the British and the people of India. The 
process of integration therefore becomes intelligible in an 
appraisal of the policies of the British Government, the attitude 
of the Princes and of the role of the peoples of the States and the 
rest of India, 

Indian States Before 1857 

The origins of the States system can be traced back to the disin- 


'From the point of view of population and income, the States ranged from 
Hyderabad, with a population of 1.4 crorcs and an annual income of Rs. 8.50 
crores, to the State of Bilbao, a tiny speck too small for the map. having a 
population of 27 and an annual income of Rs. SO. Shantivardhan, “What are 
the Indian States?” in Shastry, K. R. R., Indian Slates (Allahabad. Kitabistan, 
1941) 35. 

2 White Paper on Indian States (Delhi, Government ol India Pi ess, 1950) 1. 
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tegration of the Mughal Empire. Aurangzeb’s successors, weak 
as they were, could not continue toexercise the imperial authority 
bequeathed by him. Consequently, there emerged many States, 
most of which, though owing nominal allegiance to the Mughal 
Emperor of Delhi, were independent for all practical purposes. 
There also emerged the loose Maratha Confederacy which, 
in spite of its being extensive, could not acquire the power of the 
old Mughal Empire on account of internal dissensions. 



East India Company 

It was under these circumstances that the East India Company 
assumed political dominion and economic control of certain parts 
of India by acquiring the Dewani of Bengal, Bihar, and Orissa 
and became one of the many powers in the Indian political 
arena. In less than a century, the Company had advanced from 
the position of “primus inter pares to an assertion of superiority.’ 3 
This political supremacy was secured through either wars or 
diplomacy. While wars resulted in outright territorial gains.' 1 
diplomacy was directed towards the conclusion of such treaties 
and alliances which conferred on the Company political supre¬ 
macy over Indian States. 

These treaties did not conform to a uniform pattern as they 
were designed to suit the political status of the concerned Princes. 
They were different also because of the different policies adopted 
by the East Tndia Company to suit different conditions and 
circumstances. 


The Ring-fence Policy 

In the beginning, the Company pursued a policy of ring-fence 
which was devised to’extend British authority over its immediate 


a Lee Warner, W., The Protected Princes of India (London, Macmillan & 
Co., 1894) 86. 

4 Till 1840, the Board of Directors disapproved of the political entangle¬ 
ments of the Company on the plea that it affected their economic interests. 
However, after the passing of Pitts’ India Act and formation of Board of 
Control, two members of which were of Cabinet rank, to “supervise and con¬ 
trol the Board of Directors,” it was evident that the opposition of the Board 
of Directors to territorial aggrandisement of the Company did not carry 
much weight. Dodwell, H., ed., Cambridge History of India, Vol. V (Delhi, 
Chand & Co., 1956) 200-1. 
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eighhours and to strengthen the security of its own territories in 
India. Under this system, an attempt was made to create a series 
ot buffer States along the frontiers which would insulate their 
possessions against direct invasion by powerful States. 5 The 
States, brought under this system through treaties, were assured 
military assistance against external aggression but at their own 
expense. These allies were required to maintain subsidiary forces 
which were to be organised, equipped, and commanded* by the 
officers of the Company who, in turn, were to be paid by the 
Rulers. 5 This system, initiated by Lord Clive in 1765, was so 
developed by Warren Hastings -as to enable the Company to 
intervene m the affairs of an allied State even against the will 
ol its Ruler. It was perfected into the system of “Subsidiary 
Alliance” by Wellesley, who required States entering into such 
alliance to promise not to enter into relations with any other 
foreign power except through the East India Company. The 
policy was avowedly intended to place the States “in such a 
degree of dependence on the British power as may deprive them 
of the means of prosecuting any measure hazardous to the 
security of the British Empire.” 7 


Policy of Subordinate Alliance 

Lord Hastings substituted the policy of subordinate co¬ 
operation for the policy of subsidiary alliance. Under this policy, 
treaties of “subordinate co-operation, allegiance andlo yalty ” 
replaced old treaties of “mutual amity, friendly co-operation and 
reciprocal obligations.” This system was intended “to render the 
British Government paramount in effect, if not declaredly so” 
and “to hold the other States as vassals in substance, though not 
m name .” 8 These States were to possess “perfect internal 
sovereignty ” 5 but were “to repay the guarantee and protection of 

6 TIie contest for political supremacy in India during this period was not an 
Anglo-Indian show but from the beginning was complicated by the presence 
in n la two other strong powers— Dutch and Portuguese. 

^Lee Warner, n. 3, 56-89. 

Parliamentary Papers, 1831-32, Vol. XVI (London, His Majesty’s Station¬ 
ery Office, 1832) 240. 

Sinh. Ragubir, Indian States and the New Regime (Bombay, Tarapore- 
wala, 1938) 22. 
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their possessions by the British Government with the pledge 
of two great feudal duties. First, they should support it with all 
their forces in any call. Second, they should submit their mutual 


differences to the head of the Confederacy (British Government) 
without attacking each other’s territories.” 10 

Lord Hastings extended this system of subordinate co-operation 
to the smaller Chiefs of Bundelkhand, Baghelkhand, and Central 
India, who were virtually subordinate to the Maratha powers. 
They were brought under the control of the Company after the 
fall of the Maratha powers through engagements and sanads. 
Certain smaller States of Gujerat, which were tributaries to 
Baroda, were also brought under the political control of the 
Company by a general political arrangement, leaving the right of 
exacting tributes to Baroda. By the Cutch Settlement, the Com¬ 
pany established its hold over Kathiawar. 11 


Position of the Stales in 1813 

Thus, by the end of the first quarter of the nineteenth century, 
most of the States were brought under the political control of 
the Company and British authority became “paramount in 
effect.” 12 The States which had relinquished their right to nego¬ 
tiate treaties and alliances with one another or with any of the 
foreign powers were forced into isolation, reduced to a sub¬ 
ordinate position and bound to the Company by certain political 
and military obligations, which varied according to the terms 
of treaties, engagements and sanads. The common feature in 
the relationship of the States with the Company was their 
abrogation of authority in external affairs and military matters, 
though possessing autonomy in internal affairs. Treaty States 
could thus claim, as a contracting party, a recognition in inter¬ 
national law, but these claims were largely ineffective because 
the Company was de facto supreme and could effectively impose 
its will on the States regardless of the terms of the treaties; it 
was also in a position to intervene even in their internal affairs 
which was not warranted by the agreements. 

It is obvious that, had they so desired, the British could have 
annexed many of these States. During this period, the Company 
was however primarily interested in advancing its economic 


10 Ibid. 


u Lee Warner, n. 3, 108-14. 


*Sinh, n. 8, 22. 
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terestsand was anxious to ensure the political pre-requisites for 
security of these interests. The annexation of the Princely States 
was not only unnecessary for this purpose but might even have 
generated “undesirable repercussions” on inter-European rela¬ 
tions. Thus a political approach was more suitable in the context 
of inter-European rivalries in India. Issues settled with the Indian 
Chiefs in the battle-field could be resettled round the conference 
table at The Hague or Paris but “farmans of the Emperor or 
parwanas of the Nawab, though valueless without the support 
of the English power, could not be fully discounted at Paris or 
The Hague without a serious breach of diplomatic etiquette.” 1 ’ 
Finally, it was only after the signing of the Treaty of Paris in 
1814 that British territorial supremacy in India acquired interna¬ 
tional recognition. 

Thus, during this period, it appears that not only was the 
policy of annexation deemed unwise and unprofitable by 
Governors-General like Lord Hastings but many of them even 
refused to intervene when there was maladministration in the 
States. This policy was not followed for long and. during the 
thirties and forties of the last century. British intervention in 
the internal administration of the States increased considerably. 
The resident ministers of the Company at Indian courts gradually 
appropriated to themselves the role of “executive and controll¬ 
ing officers of a superior Government.*’ 1 * Their intervention 
began to “shape, slowly but definitely, what is termed ‘political 
practice’ in the States, which [has] effectively modified the 
original treaties and engagements and, above all, the spirit 
of the relations between the Company and the States.” 15 How¬ 
ever, such intervention was made by the British Government 
only when their interests were aftected and since no attempt 
was made to provide checks on an irresponsible autocracy, such 
intervention hardly served the cause ot good government. 16 

This policy of intervention was driven to its extreme by the 
expansionist and annexationist policy of Lord Dalhousie, 1 ' not- 


“Dodwell, H., n. 4, 176. 

H White Paper on Indian Stales, n. 2, 10. ls Sinh, n. 8, 24. 

16 Menon, V. P„ Story of the Integration of Indian States (Calcutta, 
Longmans, 1956) 7. 

17 Lord Dalhousie said: “We are lords paramount and our policy is >.o 
acquire as direct a dominion over the 7 , 17,000 sq. miles still possessed by 
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withstanding the protests and warnings of certain experienced 
officers like Sir John Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, Sir Henry 
Russel, General Walter and the Duke of Wellington. These ad¬ 
ministrators disavowed the policy of “the extinction of all the 
native states’' 18 and, for several reasons, considered it to be short¬ 
sighted and unwise. According to Sir John, the existence of 
these States was necessary for the British Government in order 
to maintain “tranquillity, not to say of security of our vast 
oriental possessions.” 19 He further maintained that, “though 
the revenue may increase, the permanence of our power will be 
hazarded in proportion as the territories of the native Princes 
and Chiefs fall under our direct rule.” 20 Annexation, thus, did not 
substantially add to the resources of the British Empire but 
considerably increased possibilities of political instability. 

Militarily, the limitations of this expansionist policy were eluci¬ 
dated by the Duke of Wellington, who, in a letter to Sir Thomas 
Munro, maintained that the States provided “shelter” to those 
unruly elements which could rebel against the British Empire 
any time. 21 The same view was expressed by Mr. Elphinstone.** 
Mr. Shepard, the Director of the Board of Control, favoured the 
existence of these princedoms for yet another reason. He believed 
that the Indian Princes could be the “best instruments for con¬ 
ciliating towards us the goodwill of their subjects.” 23 Some 
officials like Henry Lawrence, Sir William Sleeman 24 and Sir 



native Princes as we already have over the other half of India.” Saunders and 
Stanford, Native States of India (London, Saunders and Stanford, n.d.) 13. 

38 Sullivan, J., Letter to Sir Hobhouse (London, Saunders and Stanford) 5. 

•Malcolm. J., Political History of India 1784-1823, Vol. II (London, John 
Murray, 1826) 232. ™Ibid. 

8J Gleig, G. R., Life of Sir Thomas Munro , Vol. I (London, Richard Bentley, 
1849) 32 and 465. 

S2 In a letter, dated 5th August 1832, to the Secretary to India Board, 
Mr. Elphinstone wrote thus: “It appears to me to be our interest, as well as 
our duty, to use every means to preserve the allied Governments: it is also 
our interest to keep up the number of independent powers: their territories 
afford a refuge to all those whose habits of war, intrigue or depredation make 
them incapable of remaining quiet in ours: and the contrast of our Govern¬ 
ment has a favourable effect on our subjects, who, while they feel the evils 
that they are naturally exposed to, are apt to forget the greater ones from 
which they have been delivered.” Sullivan, n. 18, 16. 

^Saunders and Stanford, n. 17, 17. 

“Argyll, Duke of, India under Dalhousie and Canning (London, 186.) 16-/. 
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^0mn Malcolm 25 disapproved the policy on grounds of “justice’ 1 
and “expediency.” 


Annexation of the States 

Auckland and Dalhousie did not heed the counsel of these 
veteran diplomats and administrators. While Auckland annexed 
a number of small States on grounds of lapse and escheat, 26 
Dalhousie upheld the doctrine of “lapse and escheat” as a decree 
to extend British dominion in India. While annexing Satara, 
Lord Dalhousie candidly explained that he could not conceive 
it possible for anyone to dispute the policy of taking “advantage 
of every just opportunity which presents itself for consolidating 
the territories that always belong to us, by taking possession 
of states which may lapse in the midst of them.” 27 This was, 
for him, the maxim or the principle which the Government 
should follow “in its disposal of independent States in case of the 
total failure of all heirs.” 28 In pursuance of this doctrine of lapse 
and escheat, the Stales of Jaitpur (1849), Baghat (1850), Chhota 
Udaipur (1852), Jhansi (1853), and Nagpur (1864) were annexed. 29 
Oudh was annexed on the plea of “maladministration,” although, 
in fact, the Company itself was responsible for the mismanage¬ 
ment. 30 Lord Dalhousie’s policy was in accordance with the 
wishes of the Court of Directors who, in 1841, asked the 
Governor-General “to persevere in the one clear and direct 
course of abandoning no just and honourable accession of 


25 Sullivan, n. 18, 5-6. 

26*‘The morality and political expediency of the policy of escheat applied 
not only to Jhansi and Satara, but to other states before the rule of Lord 

Dalhousie, such as to Mandavi in 1839, to Kolaba and Jaloun in 1840 and to 

Surat in 1842.” Lee Warner, n. 3,145. 

27 Ludlow, M., Thoughts on the Policy of the Crown (London, James Ridge¬ 


way, 1859) 19. , , 

28 However, in practice, the doctrine of ldpse and escheat was enforced by the 
Governor-General only in cases of “Subordinate States” --“those dependent 
principalities which, either as the virtual creation of the British Government, 
or from their former position, stood in such a relation to that Government as 
to give to it the recognized right of a Paramount Power m all questions of the 
adoption of an heir to the sovereignty of the State. Hunter, W. \V„ The 
Marquess of Dalhousie (Oxford. Clarendon Press, 189.) o. 

"•Ibid., 139-76. ... , - , ■ 

30 Panikkar, K. M., The Evolution of British Policy towards states 1774- 

1858 (Calcutta, Calcutta University, 1929) 66. 
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territory or revenue.” 31 



Impact of the Annexationist Policy 

The annexationist policy, which assumed greater dimensions 
during 1848-56, did not aim at the unification of the Indian States 
with the British Indian Provinces on any principle, whether it be 
administrative efficiency, economic unity or geographical conti¬ 
guity. It was pursued only for the expansion of British power in 
India. It served, in a rudimentary form, the integration of some of 
the States with British India but without any logical basis behind 
it; perhaps the only basis for it was the discretion and judgment 
of the Governor-General on what was in the interest of the 
Company. No doubt, Lord Dalhousie's policy left the ‘‘sovereign 
or quasi-sovereign” States unaffected 32 but it created resentment 
as well as an apprehension among the smaller States that one day 
they themselves might be victims of the doctrine of lapse. Accord¬ 
ing to many historians, Lord Dalhousie’s policy towards the 
States was an important contributing factor to the upheaval of 
1857. 33 So far as the States were concerned, the upheaval of 1857 
could very well be interpreted as a revolt of the dispossessed small 
Chiefs, subordinate States and petty Jagirdars with a view to un¬ 
doing the wrong done to them and regaining their lost territory 
and status. Thus it justified, to a large extent, the fears ot the 
non-expansionist school. 


Beginning of a New Era 

Clemency Canning and the States 
The end of the mutiny marked the beginning of a new era in 
the relationship of Indian States with the British Government. 
The importance of the Indian States as ‘‘breakwaters” was re¬ 
cognised by it. 31 Apart from the Queen’s proclamation and the Act 
of 1858, which solemnly declared that the existing rights, preroga¬ 
tives and dignity of the Princes would be maintained, 35 the British 


81 Menon, n. 16, 8. 

32 Hunter, n. 28, 147. 

M Sen Surendra Nath, Eighteen Fifty Seven (Delhi, Publications Division, 
1957) 38-9. 

* 4 White Paper on Indian States , n. 2, 12. 
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i^iGovernment. in recognition of the “distinguished'’ 38 and “valuable 
services'’ 37 as well as the “unflinching devotion” 38 and “loyal co¬ 
operation” 30 of those Princes who remained loyal in 1857, granted 
to them the confiscated titles and territories of the insurgents, 40 
remitted their debts and tributes, 41 bestowed honours 12 and 
decorations of distinction, 43 and offered rewards. 44 To win 
the lost faith of the Rulers and to remove the “clouds of 
mistrust'’ 45 prevailing among them, the Government resolved to 
bestow adoption sanads lavishly. The Government also tried 
to associate the Princes with the Legislative and Imperial 
Councils. 40 

All this pleased the Princes. But they did not realise at that time 
that those sanads which were regarded as “an act of grace” 47 

36 Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD ), Political 
Despatch of the Governor-General to the Secretary of State, July 1861 and 
FPD No. 607-52, Part A, April 1860. 

Z7 FPD Political Despatch from the Secretary of State, No. 18, 8 March 
1860, and FPD 43 A, 30 April 1860. 

™FPD, Political Despatch from the Secretary of State to the Governor- 
General in Council, No. 31,2 March 1860. 

39 FPD Proceedings (hereinafter referred to as 'Progs') No. 115-8, Part A, 
January 1861. 

i0 FPD No. 607-52, Part A, April 1860. 

n FPD No. 390-3, Part A, June 1861, and Political Despatch of the Secretary 
of State to the Government of India, No. 109, 22 August 1860. 

«c.g., in the case of Sirohi, half the yearly tribute with all arrears, of Jhala- 
war, one year’s tribute, and of Karauli, a portion of the debt of the State, were 
remitted. FPD No. 607-52, Part A, April 1860. 

43 “In 1861, the order of the Star of India was founded and bestowed on 
many of the leading princes.” Dodwell, H., ed., Cambridge History of India, 
Vol. VI (Delhi, S. Chand & Co., 1958) 495, and FPD No. 49,116, March I860. 

44 c.g., Maharaja of Banaras and Rewa were rewarded. (FPD, Political Des¬ 
patch from the Secretary of State to the Government ol India, No. 2, 12 Ja¬ 
nuary 1860.) Besides Khillats valued in tens of thousands of rupees were 
granted to the Rulers and, in the case of the Rulei ot fonk, his gun salute 
was increased from 15 to 17. ( FPD Progs . No. 607-52, Part A, April i860; 
Political Despatch from the Secretary of State to the Government of India, 
No. 2, 12 January 1860, and No. 18, March 1860.) 

46 FPD No. 261* Part A, June 1860. 

4G In the Legislative Council of 1861, 5 States, namely, Patiala, Banaras, 
Indore , Jaipur and Rampur were nominated out of which three, namely, the 
Rulers of Patiala, and Banaras, and Sir Dinkar Rao (Chiet Minister of 
Scindia) participated in its proceedings. FPD Political B, No. 13-18, August 


1869. 


47 ArgylI, Duke of, 24, 121. 
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carried with them the obligation to follow a ‘-sound policy/’ of 
which “loyalty to the Crown*' 48 was the prime criterion. Nor 
could they foresee the subsequent unwholesome repercussions of 
the consolidation of the British power on their status and their 
political and economic rights. Paramountcy, which had been for 
Lord Wellesle}' and Lord Hastings a political aspiration and 
ideal, was for Lord Canning a concrete reality—a policy to be 
followed consistently. If Lord Canning showed any deference 
towards the States, it was only as an expedient in the interests 
of the British Raj. 49 In fact, he was an interventionist and main¬ 
tained that the Government of India could step in and set right 
abuses in an Indian State which might threaten any part of the 
country with anarchy. 50 If there was “sufficient reason” it could 
also assume temporary charge of a State’s administration. 51 



Impact of Canning's Policy 

Lord Canning’s policy, seemingly “a pacific continuation of 
the old system,” 52 was in reality the inception of the policy of 
express curtailment of the sovereign rights of the Princes. 
It apparently brought about only a “formal rather than 
factual” change in their status, but in reality “it effected a 
remarkable if a silent revolution,” 53 demonstrating in different 
ways the subordinate position of the States and thereby reducing 
the Princes to the status of feudatory chiefs. 

Deposition of Rulers 

After Lord Canning’s viceroyalty, intervention took place in 
the name of “good government” even in bigger States likeBaroda, 
where the Gaekwar was deposed. 54 This “inconvenient pre¬ 
cedent” 55 of deposition as an adequate punishment on grounds of 

4 *FPD No. 376-82, Political A, 18 March 1862. 

48 WaIrond, T., ed., Elgin (London, John Murray, 1872) 422-3. 

B9 PPD, Political Despatch of Lord Canning to Sir Charles Wood No 43 A 
30 Aprill 860. 

51 Ibid. "Ibid., 7. 

’ Punikkar, K. M., An Introduction Jo the Study of the Relations of Indian 
States with the Government of India , (London, Martin Hopkinson & Company 
Ltd., 1927) 35. 

hi FPD Progs. No. 9-86, July 1875. 

5l Mallet, B., Earl of Northbrook—A Memoir (London, Longmans Green 
& Co., 1875) 96. 
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lisconduct,” “mismanagement” and “incompetency” became 
almost a settled policy of the Government of India. The Rulers of 
Tonk,* 8 Alirajpur, 57 Khairgarh, 58 Jhalawar, 59 Suket, 60 Sakti, 61 Por¬ 
bandar, 02 Akalkot, 63 Panna, 61 Bharatpur, 65 and Mysore, 86 were all 
•deposed by the British Government. There were also other 
Rulers who, on similar grounds, were deprived of their adminis¬ 
trative powers temporarily 67 or for the whole of their life 63 
and their States put under British administration. 69 

Other Punishments 

For other charges, like complicity in murder, 70 violation of 
treaty agreements, 71 breach of infanticide agreement, 73 extra- 

6G FPD No. 19-21, Political A, November 1867. 

B7 FP2) No. 49-55, Political A, April 1869, 
b *FPD Progs. No. 224, February 1874. 

™FPD No. 10-13, Secret Internal, March 1S96. 

™FPD No. 312-20, Political B, May 1878. 
ei FPD Progs. No. 94-9, Political A, July 1873. 

* 2 FPD No. 132-5, Internal A, November 1886. 

**FPD No. 242-8, Internal A, October 1891. 

*'FPD No. 101-30, Internal A, June 1902. 
tsppD Progs. No. 284-97, Internal, Augu>t 1899. 

cf, e.g., the Ruler of Alwar was deprived of his ruling powers temporarily due 
to his “unsatisfactory conduct.” FPD Progs. No. 209-12, August 1870; No. 
189-90, September 1870, and No. 103-83, Political A, October 1870 
07 Panikkar, K. M., Indian States and the Government of India , n. 53, 58-9. 
68 The Rulers of Porbandar in 1886 (FPD No. 137-9, Internal A, May 1886), 
Dewas in 1888 (FPD Progs. No. 43-9, K. W., Internal A, August 1886), 
Aundh, in 1907 (No. 49-53, Internal A, September 1907), Datia in 1912 
(FPD No.1-18, Secret, March 1912 ), Sandur in 1918 (FPD No. 126-8, Internal 
A, October 1918), were deprived of their administrative powers. 

er, e.g. ( Myhere.Nagod and Sohawal from 1840to 1865 (IPD Progs. No. 143, 
June 1865), Sirohi till 1865 {FPD Progs. No. 122, July 1865), Bahawalpur 
‘ill 1866 (FPD Props. No. 135-46, Prolitical A, July 1866) were placed under 
the British management. A British officer was appointed in the Rajputana 
States during 1884-87. Aitchison, C. U A Collection oj Treaties, Engagenents 
and Sauads Relating to India and Neighbouring Countries, Vo). V (Calcutta, 
Superintendent, Government Printers, 1909) 321, in Burvani from 1861 
{FPD Progs. No. 155, Political A, June 1865), in Akalkot front 1866 (Ait 
chison, Vol. IV, 480-1), and in Porbandar from 1886 (Aitchison, Vol. VI, 99). 
The administration of Banganpallee was placed under the management of an 
Assistant Political Agent (FPD Progs- No. 2-3, Secret 1, January 1905). 

70 FPD No. 19-21, Political A, November 1867. 

71 e.g„ State ofRewa. Vide Aitchison, n. 69, Vol. 223. 

,2 e.g., Jam Sahib of Jamnagar, ibid., Vol. VI, 180. 
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vagance, 73 cruelty and oppression, 74 the Rulers were fined 73 and 
were deprived of their titles and salutes. 76 Moreover, veiled 
deposition in the form of forced abdication 77 was also practised 
by the British Government. Sirohi, 78 Indore, 73 Nabha and Udai¬ 
pur 80 were some of the States whose Rulers were forced to abdicate 
and, for reasons unknown, the Rulers of Keonjhur, 81 Pratap- 
garh, 82 Idar 33 and Banswara 84 also abdicated. 

Encroachment on Sovereignty 

Apart from this, the gradual extension of the paramountcy 
of the Paramount Power also manifested itself on the question of 
succession in the States. This is evident from the fact that during 
the period of the East India Company the Governor-General, 
while reserving the right of interference in the case of subordinate 

73 e.g. Pudukottai. FPD No. 83-85, Political A. April 1884. 

71 e.g. the cases of the States of Janjira ( FPD No. 132-6. October 1864) 
and the Ruler of Panna ( FPD Progs. No. 288-92, Judicial A, May 1865); 
Porbandar (FPD Progs. No. 113-4. February 1887); Kotah (FPD No. 149- 
83, Political A, October 1883); Chief of Khairgarh (FPD Progs. No. 179- 
80, January 1870); Patna (FPD No. 21-24, November 1870, and No. 191, 
September 1870). 

7S State of Rewa was fined Rs. 10.000 in 1873. (Aitchison, n. 69, Vol. V, 
223); Jam of Nawanagar Rs. 5,000 (ibid., Vol. VI. 180); Chief of Jhabua 
Rs. 10.000 in 1865 (FPD No. 33-36, Judicial A, May 1865), and Kotah 
Rs. 5,000 in 1870 (FPD No. 55, Political, A, January 1870 and No. 282-6, 
May 1870). 

7 *e.g., Jhabua in 1865 (FPD Political Despatch of the Governor-General 
to the Secretary of State, March 1860) was deprived of the titles, and the s.ilute 
of the Raja of Kotah was reduced from 18 guns to 13 guns (FPD No. MO¬ 
SS, Political A, October 1883). 

77 Panikkar, K. M., Indian Stares and the Government India (London, 
Martin Hopkinson Ltd., 1932) 60. 

~‘FPD No. 142-4, Part A, December 1861. 

79 A11 India States Peoples Conference, Memorandum of Indian States' 
People (Bombay, AH India States' Peoples Conference, 1928) 35. 

80 The cases of Nabha and Udaipur, happening in 1928 and 1921 respectively, 
were in fact the continuation of the policy of the British Government adopted 
frjfore 1919. Panikkar, n. 77, 60-7. 

81 FPD No. 6-8, Internal A, June 1907. 

"FPD No. 126-8, Internal B, April 1912. 

"FPD No. 256-7, Internal B, September 1911. 

84 FPD No. 54-8, Internal B, June 1909. 
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States, 65 did not do so with regard to the bigger States. 84 However, 
the British Government, after taking over the political control 
from the East India Company, did not follow this distinction. 
No doubt, the adoption sanads issued by Lord Canning promised 
perpetuation of the dynasties of the States but the British Govern¬ 
ment also made it clear that no succession in a State was valid 
unless and until it was recognised by the British Government. 6, 
Thus, the British Government was able to disqualify the heir 
apparent of Manipur for succession for ever. 68 The case of 
the Raja of Rajagarh was another instance where, by not con¬ 
ceding the request of the Raja to recognise his son during his 
life-time as heir apparent, the British Government asserted its 
paramountcy. 89 Finally, in a case like that of Jam Saheb of Nawa- 
nagar where, by recognising his son Kaluba as successor first and 
disqualifying him later due to his misconduct, the British Govern¬ 
ment made it clear that the only limit to its paramountcy was its 
own discretion. 90 

Not only this, if the Paramount Power felt that a Ruler was 
depriving anyone of his legal claims to succession, it intervened. 
Thus, in 1907, when the Maharaja of Kashmir desired his adopted 
son to succeed him in supersession of the claims of Raja Hari 
Singh, the British Government refused to recognise this. 91 
Similarly, it refused to accede to the request of the Raja of 
Bahawalpur for the removal of his eldest son from the line of 
succession on the plea that since 1860 the rule of primogeniture 
had been maintained and that, until the eldest son was found 
manifestly unfit, the nomination of a younger son was deemed 
to be contrary to the policy of the British Government, 96 

Consequently, in matters of disputed successions, it was the 
British Government that gave the final verdict. The cases of 


“Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 41 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 
1859) 434-50. 

“Ibid., 538-40. 

81 Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 59, Paper 392 (London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1892) 413. 

“Ibid. 

89 FPD No. 37-39, Internal A, September 1909. 

“FPD Progs. No. 193-205, November 1877. 

n FPD, Nov. 5-8, Secret Internal, November 190., andN . 89-95, Secret 


Internal, April 1907. 

™FPD 11-31, Secret Internal, January 1898. 
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Bahawalpur in 1866 and Chamba in 1871" sufficiently illustrate 
this. Again, in the case of recognition of wills, the decision of the 
Paramount Power prevailed for no will was valid unless recognised 
by the British Government. 5 ' 

This position of the British Government of being the final 
arbiter in regard to succession in the States, co-related to the 
right of appointing regents and making other arrangements lor 
administration, often provided another opportunity to the British 
Government to conclude agreements which were mainly in its 
interest. It is interesting to note in this context that several agree¬ 
ments for the renewal of the right of currency and coinage lapsed 
during the regent’s administration. 55 Besides, the Paramount 
Power had the discretion to decide as to when the Poilitical 
Officer was to hand over charge to the young Ruler. Sometimes, 
it did not necessarily coincide with his attainment of majority, 
as in the case of Mandi in 1866, 96 and in some cases the Ruler 
had to jointly administer his States with the Regent even aftei he 
attained majority.'” Lastly, the States could not cede, sell, 59 
exchange, 99 or part with their territories to other States without 
the approval of the Paramount Power. 100 

93 In the case of Bahawalpur State the administration was placed under a 
British officer because of the dispute between the minor Ruler and another 
claimant for the gaddee (FPD No. 135-46, Political A, July 1866). In the case 
of Chamba State in 1871, the Government set aside the claim of Suchet Singh 
and recognised another claimant to the chiefship (FPD Progs. No. 85, May 

»‘e.g„ in 1862 the Raja of Alipur died leaving a will by which he divided the 
State between his two sons. This was disapproved by the British Government. 
FPD. No. 67, Political A, May 1873. Similar was the case ot Kapurthala in 
1X69. FPD Progs., December 1870, No. 2, J-2. 

0 For details, refer to Panikkar, n. 77, 105-9. 

96 FPD Progs. No. 150-54, December 1898. 

9 -FPD No. 266-8, Internal A, August 1886. 

98 Indian States Enquiry Committee Report , 1928-29 (Delhi, Government of 
India Press, 1929) 27. 

"When Scindia desired to exchange his ten villages which lay within the 
limits of Hyderabad for other territory more conveniently situated near his 
principality, the arrangements were not effected by direct negotiation. The 
villages were first ceded by Scindia to the British Government and then by 
the British Government to the Nizam. FPD Ptogs . No. 67, Political A, 
May 1873. 

iooFPD Progs. No. 179-83, December 1868. 
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■(fffThc Paramount Power and the Economic Rights of States 

Increased indebtedness, 101 extravagance. 102 and loss of reve¬ 
nue 103 were some of the factors which led to the “economic 
embarrassment” of the States and justified the interference of the 
Paramount Power. Such interference usually led to the replace¬ 
ment of the princely administration by a Political Officer of the 
Government of India. 101 

Besides, the policy of the British Government of treating British 
India and the Indian States as a “single charge” for purposes of 
the economic development of India as a whole “gave a new 
complexion to the claims of paramountcy and involved a strain¬ 
ing of central authority for the purpose of security of unity in 
policy with regard to such vital questions affecting the economic 
development of the States as the building of railroads, canalisa¬ 
tion. customs, currency, salt and opium.” 103 “The development 
of communications, the building of railways, the construction 
of telegraph lines, and the growth of the public press ... all 
made for an increased degree of interference in the territories 
of the princes.” 100 

Further, the Paramount Power vigorously asserted its right of 
settling inter-State matters including border disputes. 107 Also, the 
States, under treaty clause, had no official intercourse with one 
another. 109 

Finally, in international matters, the Princes had no locus 
standi. Their subjects were treated as British-protected subjects 
and their maritime boundaries were accepted as British bounda¬ 
ries. They were bound to accept all international obligations 
undertaken by the Paramount Power. Thus, in political, economic, 


101 Aitchison, n. 69, Vol. IV, 428. 

"'FPD Progs. No. 122, Political A, July 1865, and for Dewas, Aitchison, 
n. 68, Vol. IV, 248. 

103 e.g„ Karauli (Aitchison, n. 69, Vol. II, 265-7); Dewas (Ibid., Vol. 4, 
248); Lawa (FPD Progs. No. 500-73. July 1871). 

’“‘Aitchison, n. 69, 248, Vol. Ill, 265-7. 

105 Panikkar, n. 53 124 14 Dodwell, n. 43, 494. 

107 e.g., disputes between Bastar and Jaipur (FPD Progs. No. 157-70, 
Political B, April 1868)- Dhar and Indore (FPD No. 210-16, Political A, Sep¬ 
tember 1874); Patiala and Dholpur (FPD Frogs. No. 463-4, July 1873). 
These disputes were settled by a Political Officer appointed by the British 
Government. 

10s Sinh, n. 8, 45. 
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inter-State and international matters theirs was a subordinate 
status, as presupposed by the political supremacy of the 
Paramount Power. 

Indian States in 1906 

Thus, between 1858 and 1906, various factors such as the growth 
of common economic interests between the States and British 
India and de facto British hold over the entire country tended 
“to hasten the decay of the Company’s treaties,” 108 and established 
unquestioned paramountcy and overlordship of the British 
Crown over the Indian States. This was made explicit by Lord 
Canning as early as 1862, when he said that the Crown of 
England stood forward the unquestioned ruler and paramount 
power in all India and held the Princes to be “its feudatories.” 110 

This feudatory character of the Indian Princes continued to be 
emphasised by Lord Canning’s successors too, who not only held 
durbars under their presidentship but also claimed from the 
States duties which could only be justified in relation to feudato¬ 
ries. Under the cover of rights under the treaties, the Government 
of India appropriated to itself the right to approve the appoint¬ 
ment of Councillors and Ministers in important States, 111 to 
regulate and control the management of a State during the 
period of minority of its Rulers, to make adequate arrangements 
for the education of the Princes 118 and to advise ruling Princes 
to be mindful of their duties to good government and welfare of 
their people. 113 

Attempts were also made “to enlarge the extra-diplomatic 
element in the paramountcy of the crown” and “to produce 
something like a coherent body of rules. 111 For this purpose the 
Political Department, which increasingly crystallised into a 
“bureaucratic mould,” 11 evolved the principle of reading all 

» w Dodwell, n 43, 503. 

110 Argyll, Duke of, n. 24, 120. m Sinh, n. 8, 37. 

ntfpD No. 23-31. Secret Internal, February 1917; No. 308, Internal B, 
October 1917, and No. 7-9, Secret Internal, April 1905. 

113 Lord Mayo told the Princes, “If we support you in your power, we 
demand good government.” fHunter, W. W., Earl of Mayo 1891, Rulers of 
India Series, Oxford, 1891, 101.) Similar semiments were expressed by Lord 
Ripon, Lord Northbrook, Lord Curzon and others, vide Chapter \, 131-3. 
“fiDodwell, n. 43, 503 and 505. 

116 Sinh, n. 8,4J. 
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^treaties together and under its cover applied the right admitted 
in a treaty with one particular State to others which were not a 
party to such a stipulation. 116 

The Queen’s assumption of the title of “Empress of India” in 
1877, the bestowal of Imperial honours on the Princes, 117 the 
organisation of the Imperial Service Troops, the formation of 
Imperial Cadet Corps of Indian Princes and the grant of honorary 
commissions to them 118 in the army also reduced the Rulers to a 
status subordinate to a Sovereign. 

All this led Sir Charles Tupper to elaborate the theory of the 
feudatory nature of the relationship of the States with the 
Crown. 118 Lord Curzon disowned it, but in a speech at Bahawal- 
pur in 1903 he maintained that the political system of India did 
“not always rest upon a treaty,” and said, “The sovereignty of the 
Crown is everywhere unchallenged. It has laid down the limita¬ 
tion of its own prerogatives.” 110 

Reaction of Princes to Crown Policies 

These developments were neither fair nor just to the Princes, 
nor conducive to good government and welfare of the people. 
In most of the States the people groaned under the evils of 
corruption, extravagance, favouritism, incompetence and indo¬ 
lence of their Rulers. Residents, instead of helping them in 
resolving tensions and promoting efficiency and economy, tended 
to foment intrigue and thereby to strengthen their hold over the 
States. 181 During this period the people of the States were hardly 
in a position to protest effectively against the Princes’ autocracy 
and the British Residents’ highhandedness. Rulers, in general, 
suffered the encroachments on their rights and privileges rather 
meekly, partly because they were conscious ot their powerlessness 
vis-a-vis Paramount Power and partly because they felt that “the 
assurance of perpetuating their dynasties and States was ample 


w lbid„ 41-2. 


nl lbid., 35. 


n *FPD No. 27-33, Progs. Part A, December 1877; No. 198-99, Internal A, 
October 1887; No. 1-24, Secret Internal, December 1901; No. 66-72, Internal, 

November 1902; and No. 4-62, Political A, February 1903. 

ll3 Tupper, C., Our Indian Protectorate, in Lee Warner, n. 3, 376. 
1S0 Raleigh, Thomas, ed.. Lord Curzon in India, Being a Selection from his 
Speeches as Viceroy and Governor-General of nidia 1898-1905, Vol. I (London, 


Macmillan & Co., 1906) 247. 


I2, Menon, n. 16,7. 
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compensation for the losses they were sustaining.” 123 But gradual¬ 
ly dissatisfaction grew and the Rulers began to resent their power, 
dignity and status being increasingly “curtailed or openly 
denied.” 123 


However, a united effort on the part of the Rulers to demand 
redress of their grievances from the Paramount Power was not 
possible due to the policy of isolation adopted by the British 
Government, under which they could hardly have any relation¬ 
ship with one another or with British India except through the 
Viceroy and his Political Department. Lord Canning and Lord 
Lawrence did nominate certain Princes and Dewans to the Impe¬ 
rial and Provincial Legislative Councils as additional members 121 
but this could not obviously bind the States together in a common 
bond and was not much successful in associating Indian States 
with British India in matters of common concern. The policy of 


subordinate union, followed since 1857, led Indian States to make 
valuable contributions in matters of common concern, particular¬ 
ly social and economic; but it did not succeed in breaking their 
isolation for more than fifty years. 

Lord Lytton, in this context, was the first Governor-General 
who attempted to create a body of the Princes and prepared a 
tentative plan for an “Indian Privy Council” confined to and 
composed of the big Chiefs 123 to discuss matters of common con¬ 
cern. 12 * But the plan was opposed by the Home authorities on 
the grounds that “it might give rise to common understandings 
(among Princes) and united pressure such as might embarrass 
the Government of India.” 12 ' Lord Lytton’s proposal thus could 
not go further and ended in the formation of a “purely honorific 
body known as the Councillors of the Empress.” 129 

Lord Lytton’s successor, Lord Dufferin, did not pursue Lord 
Lytton’s idea of forming a Council of Princes but confined him¬ 
self to the formation of the Imperial Service Troops in recognition 


123 Sinh, n. 8, 53. 113 Ibid. 121 See footnote 46. 

12 The list of the Rulers proposed for such a council included Bhopal, 
Bharatpur, Bundi, Kashmir, Gwalior, Indore, Jaipur, Jind, Junagadh, Kishen- 
garh, Rampur and Travancore. FPD Progs. No. 296-496, December 1877, 
Part II. w Ibid. 

127 Rawlinson, H. G., The British Achievement in India: A Survey (London, 
William Hodge & Co., Ltd., 1948) 138. 

» 19 East India, Report of the Indian Constitutional Reforms, 1918 (London, 
His Majesty’s Stationery Office) 241. 
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"of the commendable services of the 
frontier war. 129 


States’ army during the 


Minto and the Council of Princes 

It was Lord Curzon in 1904-5 and later Lord Minto who again 
made attempts to organise an Advisory Council of the Princes, 
which, according to Lord Minto, could also serve as a counter¬ 
poise to Congress aims. 180 This proposal of forming an “Imperial 
Advisory Council of Territorial 131 Magnates of British India and 
Ruling Chiefs” did not fructify as the majority of Ruling Chiefs 
did not like the idea of sitting together with the British Indian 
magnates. They did not desire any type of interference from 
British India in their internal affairs which a close association 
might involve. 132 

Lord Minto then proposed the formation of an Imperial 
Council composed exclusively of Princes for advising the Govern¬ 
ment of India on “questions of imperial character,” lss but some 
of the “more important Princes” disliked the idea of collective 
consultation and hinted “at difficulties of precedence among 
themselves.” They considered “free discussion to be possible only 
among equals” and expressed a preference for consultation 
through correspondence. They did not like to be invited to attend 
the meetings of such a council, partly because of personal reasons 
and partly because of expenses and inconvenience caused by 
such meetings to their regular administrative work. 134 The Secre¬ 
tary of State, Lord Morley, who was not enthusiastic about the 
proposal from the very beginning observed in the light of these 
comments that “it would be a mistake to push the project unless 
it commands the clear assent and approval of those whose pre¬ 
sence in the council would be essential to its success.” 133 

“"Dodwell, n. 43, 507. 

130 Mary, Countess of Minto, India, Morley and Minto (London, Macmillan 
& Co., 1934) 29. 

131 Despatch from the Government of India to the Secretary of State (The 
Rt. Hon’ble Viscount Morley of Blackburn, O.M.), No. 21, October l, 1908, 
in Mukherjee, P., ed„ Indian Constitutional Documents 1600-1918, Vo!. I 
(Calcutta, Thacker Spink & Co., 1918) 274. 
m Ibid., 275. ««/#<*., 277. 

ni Ibid. 

"'Despatch from the Secretary of State (Lord Morley) to the Government 
of India, London, No. 193, November 27, 1908. Ibid., 311. 
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Princes and the Idea of Union 

Subsequent events falsified the observations of John Morley and 
Lord Minto. Indian States could not be kept isolated from each 
other for long, as desired by Morley, nor could they function as a 
counterpoise to the Congress, as desired by Minto. In less than a 
decade the Anglo-German conflict compelled British autho¬ 
rities to initiate a series of conferences of Indian Princes and 
Chiefs and to announce a new policy, envisaging their close co¬ 
operation in matters of common concern. Isolation cherished by 
the Rulers of certain big States was disliked by some of the 
educated Rulers of middle-sized States, who saw opportunities for 
social intercourse and exchange of thought on the occasions of 
darbars held by Viceroys and in the meetings of the management 
of the Princes’ Colleges. They were imbued with a new outlook 
and spirit, and were not prepared to be treated as mere sub¬ 
ordinate agents taking their orders from the Viceroy. They 
resented encroachments on their rights and privileges and wished 
to have an effective voice in matters which concerned them. 130 
These Princes found an able spokesman in the Maharaja of 
Bikaner who in January 1914 prepared a minute asserting the 
right of the Princes to be heard in important matters of imperial 
interest as well as to have opportunities for mutual consultations ^ 

relating to their Order. In order to secure this, he suggested 
that occasionally informal conferences of the Princes should 
be convened and that the Princes should discuss matters affecting 
their interests. 137 

Hardinge and the Princes 

Lord Hardinge, who in 1913 “initiated the conferences with 
the Ruling Princes on matters of imperial interest and on matters 
affecting the States as a whole,” assured them in one of these con¬ 
ferences, held in March 1914, that he would, whenever possible, 
seek their collective opinion on matters affecting their Order. 138 
In August 1914 war started in Europe. It called for closer ad¬ 
ministrative co-operation between the States and the Provinces. 

This led the Princes to realise the essential identity of interests 

1 S0 Sinh", n. 8, 54-7. 

187 Panikkar, K. M., His Highness the Maharaja of Bikaner: A Biography 
(London, Oxford University Press, 1937) 141-6. 

m Ibid., 146. 
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between the two parts of India, and induced Lord Hardinge to 
jeassure them: “We have made it our aim to cultivate close 
and friendly relations with the ruling Princes, to show by every 
means that we trust them and look on them as helpers and 
colleagues in the great task of imperial rule, and so to foster 
in them a spirit of responsibility and pride in their work which 
no external supervision can produce.” 130 

In pursuance of the new policy, the Maharaja of Bikaner was 
nominated to the war cabinet and Imperial War Conference, 140 
and leading Chiefs were called in conference for consultations with 
regard to war efforts and certain important questions concerning 
the States, such as the regent’s administration of the States" 
the education and training of minor Princes and ceremonials to 
be observed at the installation and investiture of a Prince. 111 

These developments not only enabled the Princes to ventilate 
their grievances collectively against the encroachments of the 
Paramount Power on their rights and prerogatives but also led 
certain Rulers to hope for the development of these periodical 
conferences into a permanent Council of Princes and to envisage 
“a federation of the Indian States and British India in which their 
interests could be safeguarded.” 142 

August Declaration 

The war so awakened the political consciousness of the Indian 
people that the British Government decided to make it known to 
them, in August 1917, that it stood for “the increasing association 
of Indians to every branch of the administration and the gradual 
development of self-governing institution with a view to the pro¬ 
gressive realisation of responsible government in India as an 
integral part of the British Empire. 143 

This was followed by Mr. Montagu s visit to India and his 
tour of the country along with the Viceroy. The Princes availed 
themselves of this opportunity to press for the redress of their 
grievances. They complained of Government interference in the 

135 Sinli, n. 8, 65. 140 Panikkar, n. 137, 190. 

UI FPD No. 11-16, Secret Reforms. January 1920. 

I42 Krishnamurthi, Y. G., Indian States and the Fedetal Plan, Bombay, 
Rata'nsly Parker & Co., n.d., 58, and i PD No. 1, Secret Internal, May 1918. 

'“Announcement of Mr. Montagu on 20 August 1947, in Mukherjce. No. 
121, 474. 
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internal affairs of the States, protested against the growth of 
practices and usages derogatory to their dignity and status, de¬ 
manded full protection of their treaty rights and privileges, 
requested for adequate provision for means of deliberations 
between the Government of India and the Princes on matteis of 
common interest and pressed for the establishment of “a Council 
of Princes with specified functions and well-defined powers. 


“Native States ” in the Montford Report 
In the Montford Report, published in 1918, Mr. Montagu and 
Lord Chelmsford paid glowing tributes to the Princes lor their 
loyal support in the war and sympathised with them in their un¬ 
easiness with regard to their dignity, status, rights and privileges. 
They justified Government interference in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the States under certain conditions, but suggested a 
review of the situation in order “to simplify, standardise and 
codify existing practice for the future,” 1 * 6 and assured the Rulers 
that their rights, dignity and privileges would not be allowed to 
be impaired by constitutional changes. The joint authors endorsed 
the idea of direct political relations between the Government of 
India and all important States, 116 favoured the establishment of a 
Council of Princes 147 and recommended that a Standing Com¬ 
mittee be annually appointed by the Council of Princes to help 
and advise the Political Department on matters concerning cus¬ 
toms and usage. 148 To ensure fair and impartial treatment to 
Princes, the appointment of a Commission of Inquiry headed by 
a judge of a high court was suggested when any action was re¬ 
quired to be taken in cases of misconduct of a Ruling Prince or a 
member of his family, or when the State concerned was dis¬ 
satisfied with the ruling of the Government in cases of its dispute 
with the Government of India, a local government or some other 
State. 116 The authors of the report felt convinced of the need for 
deliberations between the Government of India and the Princes 
on matters of common interest but found it difficult to devise any 
machinery for the purpose. They could only vaguely suggest 
discussion between the Council of Princes and the proposed 


"'FPD No. 1-7, Secret Internal, April 1918. 

'“East India Kcport of the Indian Constitutional Reforms, n US, u*. 
M W , 246-7. 1 "Ibid., 244-5. U9 ' Wrf * 245 ‘ 

'“/bid., 245-6. 
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^^Council of States. 150 

The report recognised that the political hopes and aspirations 
of the people of British India were sure to permeate the Indian 
States and transform their political systems, 151 but felt that reforms 
in the States could not be brought about as a direct result of 
constitutional changes in British India. Thus, the report visualis¬ 
ed India as “a sisterhood of States” with “a place also for the 
Native States,” but as a distant goal. 153 
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CHAPTER II 




THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES 
Introduction 

The years 1919-21 were of great significance in the constitutional 
history of India for the two important events that occurred during 
this period. First, the introduction of the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms marked the beginning of the grant of responsible govern¬ 
ment to the Provinces. Secondly, the establishment of the 
Chamber of Princes as a forum of mutual consultations among 
the Princes was a step in breaking the age-long policy of isolation. 

The inauguration of the Narendra Mandal, as the chamber was 
called, furthermore, was also a recognition of the rights claimed by 
the Princes to have a voice in the Councils of the Empire 1 and to 
participate in the discussions on “questions affecting the State 
as a whole,” 2 and pertaining to the States as well as British India. 

Genesis of the Chamber of Princes 
Among the recommendations with regard to the States in the 
Montford Report, the Government gave top priority to the 
proposal for the formation of a Council of Princes. The question 
was referred to the local governments, political officers, and the 
Princes for their opinion. While a large number of States favoured 
the formation of the Chamber of Princes, certain big States like 
Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore and Udaipur were opposed to the 
idea. They feared that such a Council would not enable the bigger 
States to exercise “legitimate influence in the Assembly” 3 and that 

*A representative of the Chamber of the Princes participated in the Imperial 
Conference as well as the League of Nations whenever their meetings took 
place; e.g., the Maharao of Cutch represented the Princes in the Imperial 
Conference in June 1921 and League of Nations in September 1921. Proceed- 1 

ings of the Meetings of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) held in 
February 1921, November 1921, February 1923, November 1924, January 
1926, November 1926, and February 1928 (hereinafter referred to as Progs. L- 

C. of P. 1921-28). (Delhi. Government of India Press, 1929) 327 and 400. 

‘‘Ibid., 19. 

*.Proceedings of the Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs held at Delhi 
on the 30 th October, 1916, 5th November, 1917, 20 th January, 1919 and 3rd 






its deliberations and decisions would “contravene the essential 
principle that each Prince is a Sovereign who is entitled to conduct 
his business direct with the British Government, without the inter¬ 
vention of Indian States, or of any Legislative Assemblies of 
British India.” 4 Some of the local governments chose to echo 
the voice of the Indian Princes with whom they were connected. 
The Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, along with certain 
political officers, like W. E. Meyer, C. R. Lowndes and C. H. H. 
Hill, held that such an “assemblage of the Princes was not the 
proper machinery for co-operation between the Viceroy and the 
Ruling Piinces. - ihey maintained that no subject of common 
concern—Provincial and of States—could be effectively discussed 
in a body composed of only the representatives of the Indian 
States. They, therefore, envisaged an alternate scheme of a mixed 
Council, composed of eleven representatives of the Provinces 
thirteen delegates of the Princes, plus nine nominees of the British 
Government. 4 According to them, such a body would provide 
the Princes with the full opportunity of participation in discus¬ 
sions on matters of all-India concern besides being an effective 
means of establishing co-operation between the Viceroy and the 
Indian Princes. 7 

However, despite this criticism by certain States and political 
officers, most of the States 8 as well as the British Government 
seemed to favour the idea of the formation of a Council of 
Princes. This is evident from the recommendations of the Mont- 
ford Report as well as from the reaction of the Conference of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs, which met at Delhi in January 1919. 
The Conference unanimously supported the suggestion for the 
formation of a Council of Princes. 9 It agreed with the Montford 
Report that only those Rulers who enjoyed full powers of internal 
administration should be admitted to the Chamber of Princes 

November, 1919 ( Confidential) (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1929) 

^3- ‘Ibid., 481. 

'“Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as fPD) No. 

tl-16. Secret Reforms, June 1920. Also refer No. 1-7, Secret Internal, April 
1918. ‘Ibid. 'Ibid. 

“All the States in U P., the Punjab Hill States, Madras States, States in 
Central India and many States of Rajputana favoured the idea of the forma- 
tion of a Council of Princes. Ibid. 

0 Proceedings of the Conference of the Riding Princes and Chiefs , n. 3, 
655. 
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as its members. 10 It also recommended that the Rulers of States 
enjoving a dynastic salute of 11 to 13 guns be granted full powers 
of internal administration and that the Rulers who had full and 
unrestricted powers of civil and criminal jurisdiction in their 
States and the power to make their own laws be termed as the 
“Sovereign Princes.” 11 The Government of India consented to 
the removal of the restrictions imposed on certain States enjoying 
a dynastic salute of 11 to 13 guns but thought that “the applica¬ 
tion of the term ‘Sovereign Princes’ to a select class of Rulers 
would be inappropriate since, on the one hand, it would suggest 
that they possessed complete sovereign powers which was not the 
case and, on the other, it would imply that the powers exercised 
by Rulers in the lower class were not sovereign powers a theory 
which would excite much justifiable indignation. 

In his inaugural speech in the Conference of Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs held in November 1919, Lord Chelmsford announced 
“the intention of the Government of India and His Majesty s 
Government to call into being a permanent Chamber of Princes, 13 
which would be a consultative and not an executive body. 11 He 
made it clear that “the direct transaction of business between the 
Government of India and any State will not be prejudiced by the 
institution of the Chamber.” 16 


Viceregal Scheme on the Composition of the Chamber ... 

Lord Chelmsford, with the full concurrence of the British 
Government, also suggested that the Chamber should be com¬ 
posed of (a) States, the Rulers of which enjoyed permanent 
dynastic salutes 10 of eleven guns or more, (6) States, t.ie Rulers 
of which enjoyed permanent dynastic salutes oi 9 guns and had 
full or practically full internal powers, and (c) such other nine- 
gun salute States as might be deemed fit by the Government of 

"Ibid., 453. 11 Ibid. 

13 Menon, V. P., The Story of the Integration of the Indian States (Calcutta, 
Orient Longmans, 1956) 17. 

Proceedings of the Conference of the Ruling Princes and Chiefs, n. 3, 587. 

"Ibid., 590. 15 Ibid . . 

’““Salutes are meant universally to indicate the status of rulers, the highest 
class being entitled to twenty-one salutes. A table of salutes was drawn up in 
1857 and published in 1864. It has been modified since then by additiona 
grants and advancements ” Panikkar, K. M., Indian States and the Government 
of India (London, Martin Hopkins Ltd., 1932) 69. 
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ia for the grant of requisite internal powers. It was also 
suggested by him that even smaller States which did not'enjoy 
full powers of internal administration be granted representation 
on the Chamber. 17 While the Conference readily agreed to the 
first suggestion, many Rulers present in the Conference were 
opposed to the admission of smaller States to the Chamber. 
The question was referred to a Committee of Princes but it 
failed to come to an agreement. 13 Consequently, it was resolved 
that a few representatives of the smaller States could be admitted 
to the Chamber of Princes after its formation on the recom¬ 
mendation of a Special Committee which would be formed 
subsequently for the purpose. The Committee’s recommendations, 
accepted by the Chamber of Princes at its first session in 1921 
after a heated debate, 19 provided for the inclusion of 12 members, 
representing 127 smaller States, elected on a group basis for a 
term of three years. Of them, four were to be elected by the ruling 
Chiefs of Bombay, two by the Punjab, three by the ruling Chiefs 
of Bihar and Orissa, two by the ruling Chiefs of C.P. and one by 
the Chiefs of Cen.ral India." Elected representatives were eligible 
for re-election. Elections were to be held under the direction and 
control of ihe Viceroy. 21 



Composition of the Chamber 

The Chamber of Princes was, thus, to consist of 108 Rulers who 
were to be members in their own right plus 12 representatives ol 
the lesser Chiefs. The 108 permanent members included those 
Rulers enjoying permanent dynastic salutes of 11 guns and over, 
together with Rulers of other States who exercised such full 
powers as, in the opinion of the Viceroy, qualified them for 
individual admission. 22 As a result of this decision, while 327 
estates and jagirs had no representation in the Chamber of 
Princes and representatives of 127 smaller States were hardly in 
a position to claim parity in status and influence with its perma¬ 
nent members, the middle-sized States 23 who were in a majority 

”Proceedings of the Conference of Ming MncesandOuefe, n. 3, 583-9. 

ls Progs. C. of p, 192]-28, n. 1, 7. lbld " 46 " 65 ’ 

20 Appendix I. 

n Pro gs . C. of P. 1921-28, n. 3,8- . "Menon, n. 1 , 17. 

"Lumby, E. W. R., Transfer of P°"' cr in India (London, George A len 
Unwin Ltd., 1954) 206. 
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could have a dominating voice in its deliberations. This became 
all the more pronounced because a number of bigger States 
decided to keep themselves aloof from the Chamber. 

Inauguration 

The Chamber of Princes was brought into being by Royal Pro- 
clamation on 8 February 1921. It declared: “My Viceroy will 
take its counsel freely in matters relating to the territories ot 
Indian States generally, and in matters that affect those territories 
jointly with British India or with the rest of My Empire. It will 
have no concern with the internal affairs of individual States 
or their Rulers or with the relations of individual States to My 
Government, while the existing rights of the States and their 
freedom of action will be in no way prejudiced or impaired.” 21 

The Chamber was, thus, essentially an advisory body to be con¬ 
sulted by the Viceroy on matters of common concern to Indian 
States or the British Empire. It not only provided for the Indian 
States an organised forum where consultations with the Viceroy 
could be had but also offered itself as an agency through which the 
Princes could place their legitimate demands before the Para¬ 
mount Power and raise their voice in protest against any encroach¬ 
ment on their rights and prerogatives. Besides, the Chamber 
offered itself as a medium through which, at least occasionally, 
attempts could be made to foster better understanding of and 
mutual co-operation for the solution of problems pertaining to 
British India as well as Indian States. Lastly, the Chamber, 
as the sole organisation of the Rulers, represented the Princes 
interests at all important conferences which dealt with matters 
relating to both Indias as well as the Empire. 

Functions 

Under its constitution, the Chamber of Princes had a number 
of functions to perform. These were : 

1. To initiate, in accordance with the Rules of Business, pro¬ 
posals. and to make recommendations, relating to the pre¬ 
servation and maintenance of Treaties, and of the rights and 




u Progs, C. of P- 1921-28, n. 1, 18. 
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interests, dignity and power, privileges and prerogatives, 
of the Princes and Chiefs, their States and the members of 
their families; 

To discuss and make representations upon matters of 
Imperial or common concern and subjects referred to the 
Chamber for consideration by the Crown Reperesentative; 
To appoint Committees of experts and others to advise the 
Chamber upon technical and other intricate questions; 

To appoint a Chancellor of the Chamber and a Standin® 
Committee . . ; 

To propose, for the consideration of the Crown Represen¬ 
tative, Regulations for any purpose connected with the 
Chamber or Rules of Business or amendments or altera¬ 
tions of the Regulations or Rules; and 

To deal with any matter provided for by the Regulations 
or Rules. 20 



Limitations 

As can be seen from its objectives, the Chamber was just a 
deliberative body which could merely express an opinion. Even 
its deliberative scope was hamstrung by restrictive provisions. 
Except with the leave of its President, the Chamber could neither 
discuss any proposal affecting its own constitution nor “treaties 
and internal affairs of individual... Princes and Chiefs ... and 
the actions of individual Rulers.” 20 Subject to these limitations, 
the Chamber could only discuss economic and political issues of 
common interest to the Indian States and British India, as well as 
some of the issues which affected the Princes’ relations with the 
British Government. 

I iceroy and the Chamber 

These powers of the Chamber which were limited in their 
scope wee even more restricted by the powers accorded to the 
Crown Representative. The Viceroy, as the Presiding Officer of 
the Chamber, held a key position. He was to preserve order and 
to decide all points of order. He was the channel of communica¬ 
tion between the Chamber and its members. Besides, the Presiding 


‘'Handbook of the Chamber of Princes (Narendra Mandal) (Simla, Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, J 942) 1. 36 Ibid 2. 
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Officer exercised the power of final approval of the agenda and 
of giving leave to include and discuss any item not mentioned 
in the agenda, of permitting a member to express himself in 
vernacular, of recording the speeches and views of the absentees 
on all issues included in the agenda, of appointing the secretary 
of the Chamber, of adjourning discussions on resolutions, of 
amending and adding to the rules of business for the purpose 
of any meeting in the Chamber, of giving permission to any officer 
of the Government to attend and address a meeting of the Cham¬ 
ber upon any specified subject and, finally, of permitting any 
other person to participate in the proceedings of a select com¬ 
mittee.” Thus, in theory, the Presiding Officer—the Viceroy— 
could control the proceedings very effectively. 

But, in practice, the Presiding Officer, being aware that the 
resolutions were merely recommendatory and knowing the 
constitutional inability of the Chamber to carry its resolutions into 
effect, generally endorsed the expressed views of the Chamber. 
Thus, so far as passing resolutions was concerned, the weakness 
of the Chamber became its strength. But, even though the 
Presiding Officer usually allowed the majority opinion to prevail, 
he did not certainly allow himself to become a dummy. In 1924, 
for instance, Lord Reading did not approve of the idea of publish¬ 
ing, in excerpts, the proceedings of the Chamber of Princes, and 
the Princes acquiesced in his wishes. 58 



The Chancellor of the Chamber 

The Viceroy, thus, was the de jure president of the Chamber 
but often, in his absence, the Chancellor presided over the meet¬ 
ings. The Chancellor was elected by the Chamber and was its 
principal officer. He was the principal assistant to the Viceroy 
as well as a liaison officer between the Government of India and 
the Princes. He convened the meetings of the Chamber and 
controlled all routine business. He was also largely responsible 
for the conduct of its proceedings. 59 In fact, the effectiveness of 
the Chamber in presenting its case before the British Government 
depended, to a very large extent, upon the personality of the 
Chancellor who was the spokesman of the Princes and who had 


"Ibid., 12-5. 

“Progs. C. of P. 1921-28, n. 1, 544-6. 


™lbid., 421. 
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o argue out the case of the Princes in the face of the many 
drawbacks of the Chamber. 



Election of Pro-Chancellor 

A later addition to the list of office-bearers was the creation 
of the office of the pro-Chancellor. The pro-Chancellor was to 
offiiciate as Chancellor in the event of a casual vacancy. He was 
to be an ex-officio member of the Standing Committee and was 
to be elected annually. 30 


The Standing Committee 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber, headed by the 
Chancellor, held office between the sessions of the Chamber and 
was elected at each session. Initially, according to the constitution 
of the Chamber, it comprised five members—one representa¬ 
tive each from the four divisions of Bombay, Central India, 
Rajputana and the Punjab, 31 and the Chancellor. However, in 
its first meeting itself, the members of the Chamber felt that the 
members of the Committee should be elected on merit and not 
on any territorial basis and that the number of the members 
should be increased from five to seven. 32 Again, in 1928, a resolu¬ 
tion provided for the election of six substitute members in the 
Committee who in the unavoidable absence of any members of 
the Standing Committee could fill their place. 33 But this practice 
of having substitute members was not found satisfactory and was 
abandoned in 1932. 34 Instead, the number of members was 
increased from seven to eleven and the quorum of the meetings 
fixed at five. 35 However, crises resulting from the conflict between 
the smaller States and the bigger ones in the Chamber also led to 
a significant change in the composition of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee. In 1937 the Chamber was reorganised and the strength 
of the Standing Committee raised to thirty-seven. The election 


sa Progs. C. of P. February 1929 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1929) 
82. "Progs. C. of P. 1921-28, n. 1,32. 

3i Ibid., 32-44. ™lbid„ 942. 

31 Progs. C. of P. March 1932 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1932) 100. 
S5 In the beginning the quorum was fixed at four but it was reduced to three 
. in 1923. However, due to the increased number of the members of the Cham¬ 
ber and its increased responsibility, it was again raised to five in 1932. Progs. 
C. of P. 1921-28, n. 1,45,389-94, and Progs. C. of P. 1932, n. 34,100. 
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of the members was mainly regional and to some extent was 
based on the number of seats they had in the federal legislature 
as envisaged by the Act of 1935. 36 This reorganisation no doubt 
gave some voice to the smaller States but the leadership remained 
with the middle-sized States, who were the most active, promi¬ 
nent and influential members of the Committee. 37 

Powers and Functions of the Standing Committee 

The Standing Committee was, to a large extent, a substitute 
for an Advisory Board proposed by the Princes as early as 1918 
to “advise the Government of India in the Political Department 
on matters concerning the Princes and the States jointly and 
individually and to make available to the Government of India 
necessary and useful information regarding the special customs 
and usages prevailing in the States for consideration in the disposal 
of important cases.” 38 

The constitution of the Chamber of Princes required the Com¬ 
mittee to “advise the Governor-General on questions referred 
to the Committee by the Governor-General and to propose for 
his consideration other questions affecting Indian States generally 
or which are of concern either to the Empire as a whole or to 
British India and the States in common.” 39 In course of time its 
functions, activities and importance increased. While soon after 
its formation it replaced the Codification Committee appointed 
by the Conference of Rulers in 1919 to help the Political Depart¬ 
ment arrive at some decision on the 23 points 40 regarding the 

3C Baroda, Gwalior, Hyderabad, Kashmir and Mysore would send one 
member each. The States of Babawalpur, Bhopal, Bikaner, Cochin, Indore, 
Jaipur, Jodhpur, Kolhapur, Patiala, Rewa, Travancore and Udaipur were to 
form one constituency returning ten members. The maritime States of Bhava- 
nagai, Junagadh, Chambay, Cutch, Nawanagar, Janjira, Porbandar and Morvi 
were to constitute one constituency returning two members. The States of 
Alwar, Bharatpur, Bundi, Cooch Behar, Karauli, Kotah, Rampur and Tonk 
having individual representation in each of the federal houses were to seud 
two members. Besides, the remaining States of Southern India and Deccan were 
to send one member, of Rajputana two, of Central India and Benaras four, of 
Punjab two, of Western India and Gujerat and the remaining Eastern States 
and Sikkim two. Lastly, the representative members of the Chamber were also 
entitled to have one seat. Prog s. C. ofP. March 1939 (Delhi, Government of 
India Press, 1939) 40-1. 37 Appendix II. 

U FPD No. 1, Secret Inernal, 1918. 

**FPD No. 11-16, Secret Reforms, June 1920. 40 Appendix III. 
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ncation of political practice, 11 in November 1921 it was 
authorised to appoint Sub-committees of State officials to assist 
it in technical matters. 12 In 1926 it was also empowered to co-opt 
additional members, whenever necessary. 13 

The Standing Committee functioned as an administrative organ 
of the Chamber and, as such, carried on its routine organisational 
work. It drafted agenda for the meetings of the Chamber and also 
prepared memoranda, aide-memoires, summaries and reports on 
all the questions affecting the States vis-a-vis British India and 


the Paramount Power. 

The Committee also functioned as the nucleus and the mouth¬ 
piece of the Chamber. It not only initiated action on matters to 
be considered and resolved in the sessions of the Chamber but 
also carried on informal discussions with the Viceroy on various 
issues concerning the States. Its importance in this connection 
grew after the formation of the Indian States’ Committee in 
December 1927, even though certain special committees were 
appointed by the Chamber to deal with questions of constitu¬ 
tional reforms in Indian States and their accession to the All 
India Federation. 11 

Consisting of the most active and prominent members of the 
Chamber, the Standing Committee played a significant role in the 
Chamber’s affairs. However, dissensions amongst its members and 
differences between the middle-sized States and the smaller States 
on certain vital issues tended to mar its harmony and effectiveness 
so much so that in 1933 the States of Travancore and Kashmir 
withdrew from the Standing Committee and the Rulers of Bhopal 
and Indore adopted an attitude of “watchful neutrality.” It was 
feared that, if this tendency continued, the Chamber would become 
“lifeless.” 15 This crisis was ultimately got over through the re¬ 
organisation of the Standing Committee in 1937 and for some time 
it was able to function as a team so much so that in 1944 all the 

41 Sinh, R„ Indian Slates and the New Regime (Bombay, Taraporevvala, 
1938) 77. 

48 Progs . C. ofP. 1921-28, n. 1, 41. l3Ihid -> “J 2 ' 3 ' . 

“For a detailed resume of the functions of the standing Committee refer to 
Patiala Archives, Chamber. Section (hereinafter referred to as PA. C If.). II 
(b) 21 of 1931; 11(6) 23 of 1933; 89(n) of 1945: ( a ) of 1946. 

Progs. C. of P. 1921-28, n. 1,442,446,495-6, 808. 

t6 FPD No. 29, Internal Secret, 1934. 
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members of the Standing Committee as a body resigned as a pro¬ 
test against the attitude of the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 


ment. 40 


Proceedings of the Chamber 

The Chamber of Princes met in conferences formally as well 
as informally. These were held in camera till 1928 47 but. after 
1929. the formal ones were thrown open to the public. Informal 
meetings, which continued to be closed sessions, were held on 
the eve of formal sessions. 48 

In the initial stages, the informal sessions were part of its routine 
and were not very effective. In due course, however, when the 
officers of the Political Department ceased attending these 
meetings the informal conferences became more candid. After 
1937, the officials were dropped out altogether and the informal 
sessions acquired greater importance. Often the ministers of 
various States played an important role in these meetings. Intri¬ 
cate issues were thrashed out at these meetings and the proceed¬ 
ings of some of the informal conferences assumed much more 
importance 49 than the formal ones, which merely voted the 
resolutions already discussed in such informal sessions. 

Issues taken up by the Chamber 

A study of the issues taken up by the Chamber of Princes 
impresses one with the wide range of subjects they covered. 
Broadly, they can bedescribed as (a) personal, (b) issues of an all- 
india nature, and (c) those relating to the Indian States vis-a-vis 
the Paramount Power as well as inter-State questions decided 
through the Paramount Power. 80 

In the first category were the resolutions of the Chamber on 
questions relating to the honour, dignity and ceremonials of the 
Princes, 11 seating arrangements at investiture, and education 

“For details, see Chapter VIII. 

"Progs. C. ofP. 1929. n. 30, 28. 

48 II (b) 5 of 1926: II (b) 29 of 1924: II (b) 20 of 1931. 

n PA. CH. II ( b ) 32 of 1937; II (b) 35 of 1939; II (b) 37 of 1939. 

"Appendix IV. 

'Prgcs. C. of P. February 1930 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1930) 
104-8 and 153-9. 
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as well as training of minor Princes. 52 The second, which covered a 
major part of the Chambers proceedings during the first decade 
of its inception, comprised issues dealing with broadcasting, 63 
air navigation, 54 construction of railways 55 and tramways, 50 and 
others which had an all-India significance. In the last category fell 
subjects which dealt with the Chamber’s attitude towards the 
various Committees appointed for constitutional reforms in 
India 57 as well as on the vexed question of Paramountcy and 
intervention. 58 An issue on which the Princes could gain their 
demands was that of the grant of direct political relations between 
the States and the British Government. 53 The last category also 
included the inter-State questions like those of riparian rights 60 
and boundary issues 61 which were settled amongst the Rulers 
through the Paramount Power. 

As regards the issues of the first category, the British Govern¬ 
ment assured the Princes, time and again, that it would respect 
their treaty rights and prerogatives. In the case of the second cate¬ 
gory of questions, though there were differences on matters of 
detail, yet, with a mild assertion of the rights of the Princes, the 
Chamber generally acquiesced in all matters of common concern. 
This was probably because they recognised the fact that matters 
of all-India concern needed a uniformity of pattern and found 
them to be in their interest too. To take a case in point, with 
regard to posts and telegraphs the Princes themselves empowered 
the Governor-General-in-Council to take over the control of any 
telegraph line 02 and to stop the transmission of any message in 
case of grave emergency. Their action, in this context, seems to 


*Progs. C. of P. 1929, n. 30, 87-95. 

b *Progs. C. of P. 1921-28, 531, 669-70 and 753-4; Progs. C. of P. 1930, n. 51, 
65-6; and Progs. C. of P. January 1935 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 
1935) 50-1. 

bA Progs. C. of P. March 1931 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1931) 
25-86. 

“Progs. C. of P. 1921-28, n. 1,282-3, 411-6. 

lz lbid. t 488-95 and 916-18; Progs. C. of P. 1929, n. 30, 64-70. 

'"I he Chamber's role towards these commissions as well as their reports 
has been dealt with in the following chapters. 

"Progs. C. of P. 1930, n. 51, 123-33. and Progs. C. of P. 1932. n 32, 44-7. 
5c For details, see Chapter III. 

"Progs. C. ofP. 1921-28, n. 1, 510-2. 

229-32. 02 FPD No. 100, Reforms, 1928. 
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have been prompted by a realisation of the limitations of their 
own capacity to instal expensive and speedy means of communi¬ 
cations. In return they also were given some concessions. 03 

However, it was questions of the last category which 
dominated the proceedings of the Chamber, especially after 
the publication of Indian States’ Committee Report. Through 
their discussions, resolutions and meetings, they tried to convince 
the Paramount Power of the justness of their stand, specially with 
regard to the issues of Paramountcy and intervention. However, 
they did not meet with much success. 01 But, as may be seen, their 
role at various conferences and their reaction to various reports 
were no doubt effective and often the Chamber acted, and 
was recognised, as the mouthpiece of the Princes’ interests. 

There is no doubt that the Chamber of Princes could, to a very 
great extent, create an atmosphere of solidarity and unity among 
the Princely order but it did not always succeed in asserting itself. 
As has been mentioned earlier, the Chamber's resolution could be 
implemented only by a notification of the Foreign and Political 
Department which was very slow in this. This is evident from the 
fact that during 1921-30 only 10 of the 23 resolutions were 
accepted by the Political Department. 05 Not to speak of imple¬ 
mentation, even the final drafting of a resolutirn took a very 
long time due to the changes suggested and introduced by the 
Political Department, each time it went through the Chamber’s 
Session. 00 This, in fact, meant much loss of time and less effective 
work. The effectiveness of the Chamber depended largely on the 
attitude of the Viceroy towards it and on the unity among its 
members. When Lord Reading chose to be stiff on the question 
of Paramountcy and politcal practice, the Chamber could not 
make much headway in settling them. On all important ques¬ 
tions the Political Department was adamant and the progress slow. 
This caused disappointment and frustration among the Princes. 
Lord Irwin’s sympathetic attitude, on the other hand, imparted 
nev\ life and vigour to the Chamber and for some time the 



' fh e Princes could construct their own telegraph and telephone lines for 
their private purpose within the boundaries of the States. 

H PA. CH. V (d) 329 of 1937. » 5 Appendix V. 

6 ®To quote just one instance, during 1921-28, the points raised on the issue 
of tramways were revised 6 times and still the matter remained inconclusive. 
Progs. C. of P. 1929, n. 30,21. 
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Princes’ claims and interests were represented and upheld by it as 


effectively as possible. 

Whatever the limitations under which the Chamber had to 
function, it cannot be denied that it was a force with which the 
British Government as well as the Indian statesmen had to reckon. 
The mere fact of its being the sole organisation of the Princes 
endowed it with a certain power and compelled consideration. Its 
spokesmen were consulted before any move was taken with regard 
to constitutional changes affecting the States and its expert com¬ 
mittees, often composed of brilliant administrators and eminent 
men, commanded attention. The Chamber thus made itself felt 
in all matters affecting the States and, hs events show, its repre¬ 
sentatives and representations had their impact on the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Round Table Conference, the deliberations of the 
Indian States Committee as well as the Joint Select Committee and 
certain decisions of the British Government. But the refusal of 
bigger States to join the Chamber, the dissensions among its 
prominent members and the conflict of interests between different 
classes of Princes denied the Chamber the possibilities of up¬ 
holding their cause with greater firmness. Even so, that the 
Chamber stood up for the interests of the Princes for a quarter 
of a century w'as in itself an achievement of no small merit. 


CHAPTER III 


CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL DEVELOPMENTS 
AND THE INDIAN STATES (1918-30) 

Montford Reforms 

Rulers of middle-sized States who strove for a permanent orga¬ 
nisation of the Princes had reason to feel happy over the esta¬ 
blishment of the Chamber of Princes. They regarded it as their 
great achievement and tried to do what they could to promote 
its development. But it could not by itself satisfy them. What 
pinched the Princes most was the increasing encroachment on 
their interests, rights and privileges, and the arbitrary interference 
of the Political Department in their affairs. When they welcomed 
the Montford Report it was not only because the report favoured 
the setting up of a Council of Princes but also because, at their 
request, it suggested direct relations between the States and the 
Governor-General, the appointment of Committees of Enquiry 
to advise the Viceroy in cases of disputes and misconduct of the 
Princes, early settlement of their claims and complaints and the 
codification and simplification of the political practice. They 
desired an early implementation of these recommendations. 

Direct States-Viceroy Relations 

The Political Department of the Government of India was in 
no way less keen than the Indian Princes to provide for direct 
relations between ihe Viceroy and the States 1 “individually or by 

’The position as stated by the Montford Report was that only four States, 
namely, Hyderabad, Baroda, Mysore and Kashmir, and one small State 
directly corresponded with the Government of India through their Residents. 
Then there were three agencies under Agents to the Governor-General— 
namely, Central India Agency covering 150 States, Rajputana Agency controll¬ 
ing some 20 States and Baluchistan Agency managing 2 States The remain¬ 
ing States had their dealings with the local governments. Madras dealt with 
5 States; Bombay with over 350; Bengal with 2; U.P. with 3; Punjab with 34; 
Burma with 52; Bihar and Orissa with 26; the Central Provinces with 15; and 
Assam with 16. In the case of Provinces, the States concerned were under a 
Political Agent or his assistant who in his turn was in direct contact with the 
Political Department of each Province and each local government corres- 
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Stable grouping and through only one intermediary”* in such a 
manner that the control of the States was not transferred to the 
popularly elected provincial governments.* The question thus 
was readily taken up by the Department and the change was 
introduced to the extent possible and necessary at that stage. 

Consequently, all the Punjab States (except the Simla Hill 
States and three minor States in the plains) were combined in a 
Punjab States Agency in 1920.* The States of Bengal* and Madras* 
followed .t In the case of Central India Agency, Gwalior was 

wkhd e C Central / ndia and had direc t political relations 
with the Government of India through a Resident. The Agencies 

cas^ofThfst TZ amai S amated into one.’ In the 

case of the States of the Bombay Agency, partly because of their 

.real number and partly because of the interlinking of their terri¬ 
tories with the neighbouring British districts, it was thought that 
t ns process of direct relationship with the Government of Jn d -a 
should be taken in stages. To begin with, the three Residencies in 
the Bombay States Agency were amalgamated into one but were 
kept under the control of the Government of Bombay.* r n the 

ponded with the Central Government. This meant the presence of two inter- 
mediaries between the States and the Central Government and involved 
somewhat long and cumbersome process in the relations of the States with the 
Government of India. East India, Constitutional Reforms: Report on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1918) 246-8 
1 Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD) No 1 
Secret Internal, May 1918. 

3 While, at the outset, the modification in the procedure of indirect relation¬ 
ship of the States with the Central Government seemed to be merely one of 
administrative convenience, its impact was-far-reaching in character The 
report itself seems to have been aware of it and, among other things pointed 
°ut the need for such relationship because of “changing conditions of the 
tlme - ’ Believing that the growth of responsible government in the Provinces 
would, to some extent, “unfit them to act in political matters as mere agents 
° r the G °vcrnment of India,” it specially laid down that, even in the case of 
e ^er States” which were not to be granted the privilege of direct relation 
VV1 ^ tIle Centre, at least for the time being, the executive head of the Pro¬ 
vince acting as an agent of the central government would deal v tth 
' 4 r/ ^ ast * n d |a » Constitutional Reforms, n. 1, 247. 

FPD No. 324, (IV) Political, 1923. 

FPD No - 298, Internal, 1922. 

*FPD No. 226, Political Secret, 1924-25. 

Pioneer , Lucknow, 12 November 1923. 

*FPD No. 149, Political, 1929. 
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case of certain eastern Rajputana States, due to differences of 
opinion between the States and the Government of India, the 
status quo was maintained. 8 

However, with regard to the “lesser” States of U.P., C.P., 
Bihar and Orissa, after consulting provincial governments and 
political officers the Government came to the conclusion that, 
until further reforms in British India made it undesirable for the 
Governor-in-Council to be in charge of the affairs of the States 
or there were “definite grounds that the present arrangements 
are unworkable,’' status quo could be maintained with these 
States. 10 



Commission of Enquiry 

Another aspect of the Montford Report which seemed to have 
been favoured by the Political Department was its recommenda¬ 
tion for the formation of a Commission of Enquiry 11 to examine 
any alleged misconduct of a Ruler before depriving him of his 
rights permanently or temporarily. This was specially because it 
did not have the expert and qualified personnel necessary to / 
look into such complaints and examine them impartially. 12 How¬ 
ever, it was agreed, at the suggestion of the Rulers’ Conference 
held in January and November 1919, that the procedure could be 
applied only with the consent of the Ruler concerned. 12 In case a 
Ruler did not desire the appointment of such a Commission, the 
matter was to be decided by the Government of India. The 
Government of India actually desired the appointment of Com¬ 
missions of Enquiry in three cases, 14 i.e. Nabha, Indore and 
Bharatpur. But the Commission could be appointed only in the 


*FPD No. 546, Political, 1927. 

°FPD No. 137, Political, 1924, and No. 149, Political, 1929. 

,”™° Ugh the institution of such a Commission of Enquiry did exist even in 
the 19th century in the case of the States, it was appointed bv the British 
Government only for a limited purpose-to settle the boundary disputes 
amongst the States inter se. The demand of the Princes was for the expansion 
of the scope of such a commission. Proceedings of the Conference of Ruling 

''’1“®" Clne f s held at Delhi on the 20 th October, 1916, 5th November, 
1917,20/// January , 1919 and 3rd November, 1919 (Delhi, Government of India 
Press, 1929) 386. 


1% FPD No. J, Secret internal, May 1918. 

Proceedings of the Conference of Ruling Princes , n. 1.1, 340, 420 am’ 593. 
ia Appendix VI. 
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iase of Nabha, because, in the other two cases, the Rulers con¬ 
cerned preferred to abide by the decisions of the Government 
of India. 



Another complication arose in the procedure of appointing 
Commission of Enquiry when its appointment in the case of 
Nabha was accompanied by the suspension of the Ruler. Vehe¬ 
mently criticising this, the Princes maintained that a Ruler’s accept¬ 
ance of the appointment of a judicial tribunal could not be fol¬ 
lowed as a rule by his suspension from administration of the 
State. 15 On this issue Lord Irwin agreed with them and assured 
them that the temporary removal of a Ruler from his State or the 
deprivation of his powers should not be an inevitable consequence 
of the offer and the acceptance of the Commission. 16 This satis¬ 
fied the Rulers for the time being at least, and they did not 
pursue this matter further. 

Court of Arbitration 

In pursuance of the recommendation in the Montford Report, 
- the Government of India introduced a resolution on October 29, 

1920, for the appointment of a Tribunal of Arbitration in cases of 
disputes between States or between a State and a local government’ 
or the Government of India. 17 But this resolution hardly helped 
the States in their disputes with the Government of India, because 
a Court of Arbitration could be appointed only if the Viceroy 
so wished, and he preferred to give his verdict even in cases which 
could be referred to such a court. 18 Thus, this resolution on the 
formation of a Court of Arbitration, as pointed out by the Maha¬ 
raja of Bikaner, remained almost a dead letter 1 ' 1 and failed to 

impose any check on the Political Department. 

ik 

Joint Committees for Matters oj Common Concern 
Another important recommendation ot the Montford Report, 
which not only the Princes but also later the statesmen of British 


1S FPD No. 2, Special, 1930. 1>Ibid - 

17 Indian States' Committee: Oral Evidence Recorded before the Committee 
(for official use) 1929, 765-6. 

“Singh, G. N„ Indian States and British India: their Future Relations 
(Benaras, Nand Kishoreand Brothers, 1930) 175. 

10 Proceedings of the meetings of the Chamber of Princes, 1930 thereinafter 
referred to as Progs. C. ofP.) (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1930) 114. 
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India emphasised, was the provision for setting up a machinery 
comprising the representatives of both the Indias to discuss 
matters of common concern. The insistence on the formation of 
some such machinery was natural on the part of the Princes. 
They maintained that “a change in the tariffs, a modification in 
the currency policy, readjustment of salt tax, a decision on ques¬ 
tions of emigration and immigration, the efficient and progressive 
administration of the Posts, Telegraph and Railways Depart¬ 
ments” 20 affected the States’ people as much as those in British 
India. It was necessary therefore that the deliberations and policy 
decisions in such matters should not be the sole concern of 
British India but should be left to a Joint Committee composed 
of the representatives of the British India as well as the Indian 
States. 21 The joint machinery, it was also hoped, would introduce 
an element of responsibility and co-operation among both Indian 
States and British India. The British Government was also urged 
that, in case of the appointment of a Royal Commission, the re¬ 
commendations of which might affect the interests of both the 
Indias alike, the States should also be consulted and their views 
considered. 22 But no heed was paid to these representations, at 
least during Lord Reading’s regime. 


Reading and the Princes' Demands 

The General Conference of Princes, held in January 1919, 
prepared a list of 23 points representing cases 23 in which the 
British Government had interfered with the affairs of the States, 
and decided to discuss with the Foreign and Political Depart¬ 
ment the jurisdiction of the Paramount Power. For this purpose, 
it appointed a six-man committee which, atter the inauguration 
of the Chamber, was replaced by its Standing Committee. But, 
in spite of the efforts of the Committee 21 and later of several 
individual Rulers, 21 the position on all important matters remain- 


-°Progs C. ofP. 1921-28 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1929) 662. 

« Ibid. "Ibid., 662-9. 

"Appendix III of Chapter II. “‘Chapter II, 55. 

«In 1922, the Maharaja of Bikaner requested the Viceroy to convene a 
Round Table Conference. In August 1924, he made another request to appoint 
an Indian States’ Committee and, in November 1925, the late Maharaja Sin- 
dhia, on behalf of the Princes, urged the Viceroy to appoint a Princes’ Advi¬ 
sory Committee. Sinh, Ragubir, Indian States and the New Regime (Bombay, 
Taraporewaia, 1938) 78-9. 
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ed materially unchanged. The Political Department was so 
dilatory and slow in its ways that till November 1919 decisions 
could provisionally be arrived at on only four questions; by the 
end of Lord Reading’s regime only ten out of twenty-three ques¬ 
tions could be satisfactorily settled. Both Lord Reading and the 
Political Department were averse to the codification of political 
piactice. They did not wish to embark on the discussion of 
questions involving Paramountcy. Not only this; in his letter to 
the Nizam, Lord Reading clearly repudiated the Princes’ claim 
that they could “negotiate with the British Government on an 
equal footing.” He also enumerated the various rights of the 
Paramount Power and contended that the right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of the States was inherent in the Paramountcy 
of the British Crown and could be exercised solely at its discre¬ 
tion. Explaining this, he maintained that “the internal, no less 
than the external, security which the Ruling Princes enjoy is 
due ultimately to the protecting power of the British Govern¬ 
ment, and where Imperial interests are concerned, or the general 
welfare of the people of a State is seriously and grievously 
affected by the action of its Government, it is with the Paramount 
Power that the ultimate responsibility of taking remedial action, 
if necessary, must lie. The varying degrees of internal sovereignty, 
which the Rulers enjoy, are all subject to the due exercise by the 
Paramount Power of this responsibility.” 26 

This statement of the Viceroy in effect cut at the very roots of 
the Princes’ demand and was very much resented by them. How¬ 
ever, shortly after this correspondence. Lord Reading’s term 
expired and he was succeeded by Lord Irwin whom the Rulers 
found sympathetic to their cause. Soon after his arrival in India, 
he made it clear to the Princes that, through frank and informal 
discussions between the Viceroy and the Standing Committee 
of the Chamber, many grievances of the Princes could be solved, 
and that he proposed to initiate a procedure ior the purpose. 27 
This gratified the Rulers to a great extent, for this was what they 
had been pleading for all these years. Accordingly, they met the 
Viceroy in IVIay 1927, and discussed various issues confronting 


“Letter of Lord Reading to the Nizam dated March 27, 1926, in Report 
of the Indian States Committee, 1928-9 (Delhi, Government of India Pre,s, 
1929) 56-7. 

"■’’Progs. C. ofP. 1921-28, n. 20, 718. 
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them. They also prepared a memorandum setting forth the reasons 
for their feeling of insecurity which had been aggravated during 
the preceding decade by certain factors. 



Aide-Memoire of the Princes 

The Princes ascribed their “feeling of insecurity” to two reasons: 
first, the encroachment, under the garb of what was called poli¬ 
tical practice, on the rights granted to them under treaties by 
the Paramount Power, and secondly, their uncertain position with 
regard to their future relations with a self-governing British India. 
“The result of our stock taking,” said the Aide-Memoire, “has 
been increased realisation of the fact that our position, during the 
last ten years of intensive developments in British India, has been 
adversely affected to a degree not generally appreciated.” 23 The 
Princes, in this context, were also apprehensive that the forth¬ 
coming report of the Royal Commission scheduled to be published 
in 1929, to recommend reforms in the British India as a step 
towards Dominion Status, might further affect their position 
adversely. 29 Taking these factors into consideration, they asked 
for the appointment of a Special Committee to examine the 
relationship existing between themselves and the Paramount 
Power and to suggest ways for “securing effective consultation 
and co-operation between British India and the Indian States, 
and for the settlement of differences.” 30 


The Butler Committee 

In response to the demands of the Princes, the Secretary of 
State for India appointed on December 26, 1927, a three-man 
committee with Sir Harcourt Butler as chairman. 31 The other two 
members were Hon'ble Sidney Peel and Prof. W. S. Holdsworth. 

The terms of reference of the Committee were to report on the 
relationship between the Paramount Power and the Indian States 
with particular reference to the rights and obligations arising from 
(a) treaties, engagements and scinads, and (b) usage, sufferance and 
other causes. It was also to enquire into the financial and econo¬ 
mic relations between British India and the States and suggest 

*-Patiala Archives , Chamber Section (hereinafter referred to as PA. CH.) 
1 V(c) 16(a) of 1930, 25. 29 Ibid. 

30 Report of the Indian States Committee , n. 26, 5. 

52. 
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ecommendations that might be considered “desirable or neces¬ 
sary for their more satisfactory adjustment.’’ 32 

The Committee visited some States and collected oral evidence 
from a number of witnesses in India as well as England. It also 
received 70 replies to its questionnaire 33 which was based on the 
terms of reference. The most important among these memoranda 
was the Joint Opinion prepared by Sir Leslie Scott and four other 
constitutional lawyers of the U.K. 34 which was submitted to the 
Committee on behalf of the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes. Besides this memorandum, Sir Leslie Scott prepared 
five massive volumes listing in great detail the cases of encroach¬ 
ment on the rights of the States during the past 75 years or so. 35 
He also gave oral evidence on behalf of the Princes in England. 38 

The basis of the Joint Counsel’s arguments was that the States 
possessed “all original sovereign powers” 3 ’ except in so far as any 
that have been transferred to the Crown; that this transfer had 
been effected by the consent of the States concerned; that the 
States thus had contractual relationship with the Crown which 
involved “mutual rights and obligations”; that this relationship, 
termed as Paramountcy, was not a “factor limiting the sovereignty 
of the States,” 39 but was “merely a name for a certain set of 
rights when vested by consent in another sovereign state.” 39 
Paramountcy, in this context, gave to the Crown “definite rights” 
and imposed upon it “definite duties” 40 in respect of certain 
matters relating to foreign affairs and external as well as internal 
security. It. thus, did not confer upon the Crown any “authority 
or discretion” in any matter other than these subjects. The 
Opinion further maintained that, though the Crown was at liberty 
to adopt any method for executing its obligations to the States, 


33 Ibid., 5. 33 Ibid. 

3 *Thesewere Mr. Stuart Bevvan, K.C.M.P., Mr. Wiltiid, A., Greene, K.C., 
Mr. Valentine Holmes and Mr. Donald Somervell. 

35 This memorandum, however, did not represent the views of some of the 
bigger States like Hyderabad, Mysore. Baroda, Tiavancore, Cochin, Rampur, 
Junagadh, etc. which preferred to state their own case in written replies to 
the questionnaire. Singh; G. N., n. 18,67. 

"Dr. Ragubir Sinh in his book Indian States and New Regime has men¬ 
tioned four volumes but Sir Leslie Scott in his oral evidence has mentioned 
five volumes. Indian States Committee, 1928, Oral Evidence, n. 17. 140. 

3 ~ Report of the Indian States Committee, n. 26, 59. 

3 *Ibid., 64. 33 lbid., 65. i3 Ibid., 60. 
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“the agency and machinery used by the Crown for carrying out 
its obligations must not be of such a character as to make it 
politically impracticable for the Crown to carry out its obliga¬ 
tions in a satisfactory manner.” 41 Concluding, the Joint Counsel 
held that the Crown must carry out “its obligations and duties” 
towards the States by persons under its own control. It could 
not “delegate performance to independent persons, nor assign 
to others the burdens of its obligations or the benefit of its rights. 
So the British Crown cannot require the Indian States to transfer 
the loyalty, which they have undertaken to show to the British 
Crown, to any third party, nor can it, without their consent, 
hand over to persons, who are in law or fact independent of the 
control of the British Crown, the conduct of the States' foreign 
relations, nor the maintenance of their external or internal 
security.” 45 



Butler Committee Recommendations 

The Butler Committee submitted its report on February 4, 1929, 
and it was presented to the British Parliament on April 16, 1929. 
While accepting some of the suggestions of the Joint Counsel, it 
challenged the concept of Paramountcy and the claim of sove¬ 
reignty of the Indian States. It also refuted their theory of consent 
and the principle of contractual relationship between the Crown 
and the States. It maintained that historically it was u'rong to 
say that the States were independent before the advent of 
the British Rule. None of the States had an international 
status. 43 

It further explained the historical fallacy of the point put 
forward by the Joint Counsel that the Crown had limited rights 
and obligations, and maintained that Paramountcy was not “a 
contractual relationship,” resting on treaties made more than a 
century ago, “but a living, growing relationship shaped by 
circumstances and policy” and resting on a “mixture of history, 
theory and modern fact.” 44 The report did not deny the validity 
of the treaties and engagements with the Princes but also added 

41 / bid., 74. “Ibid. “Ibid.. 23-4. 

“Ibid. For a detailed exposition of the conclusion on Paramountcy and 
direct relationship of Princes with the Crown and not with the Government 
of India as enunciated by Joint Counsel and Butler Committee, refer to 
Appendix VII. 
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the Paramount Power had had to take decisions and exercise 
the functions of Paramountcy beyond the term of treaties, if 
necessary, for “imperial purposes, for the good government of 
India as a whole, for the good government of individual States, 
the suppression of barbarous practices, the saving of human life 
and for dealing with cases in which Rulers have proved unfit 
for their position.” 15 Believing that Paramountcy was indefinable 
because of its dynamic character, the report contented itself 
by stating that “Paramountcy must remain paramount; it must 
fulfil its obligations defining or adapting itself according to the 
shifting necessities of the time and the progressive development 
of the States.” 40 

The Committee, however, agreed with the Princes’ proposition 
that “the relationship of the States to the Paramount Power is a 
relationship to the Crown, that the treaties made with them are 
treaties made with the Crown" 47 and that, in view of the historical 
nature of the relationship between the Paramount Power and the 
Princes, the latter should not be transferred without their own 
agreement to a relationship with a new government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature. 1 ' 

Although the Committee's terms of reference were limited in 
scope to “report upon the relationship between the Paramount 
Power and the Indian States,” 45 the report contained a historical 
survey and put forward a number of suggestions. To quote a few 
of them, it recommended that the States should have direct 
political relations with the Viceroy as the agent of the Crown and 
not the Governor-General, 60 and political officers should be 
recruited from the universities in England. 51 

In its review of the economic relations of the Indian States and 
British India, the Committee recommended that an expert body 
should be appointed to enquire into the “reasonable claims” 66 of 
the States or groups of States to a share in the customs revenue 
and “the adequacy of their contribution to impeiial burdens.” 53 
This body should also examine “reasonable claims of the States 
under other heads.” 54 However, in respect of many issues like 
maritime customs, minting of currency and coinage, salt, rail- 

46 Report of the Indian States Committee, n. 26, 24o. 

“Ibid., 31. "Ibid., 23. “Ibid., 32. 

“Ibid., S. 60 Ibid., 36 n Ibid., 39. 

M Ibid., 44. - 3 Ibid. li lbid. 
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ays, telegraphs and telephones, etc. the Committee endorsed the 
existing position and favoured the maintenance of status quo 
which did not leave much scope for the expert committee to dis¬ 
cuss and, in a way, gave the final judgment itself. This was in no 
way in favour of the Princes. The Committee also rejected the 
Rulers’ claims mainly on the ground that any general revision of 
arrangements would not be proper and advisable. 15 It also waived 
their claims regarding opium on humanitarian grounds 58 and 
refused to entertain their claims with regard to civil jurisdiction 
over railways passing through their territory on “strategic” 
grounds. 57 With regard to their share in railway receipts, the 
Committee held that only those who shared expenditure should 
claim to share receipts and, as, in the case of railways, the brunt 
of the burden was borne by the British Indian taxpayer, the 
Princes were not justified in claiming a share from its revenues. 58 
Thus, it was with regard to some matters, such as excise 59 and 
postal arrangements 08 that the Committee accepted the legiti¬ 
macy of the Princes’ claims and suggested that some settlement 
should be arrived at by “joint consultation.” 81 

Finally, the Committee not only emphasised the separate 
identity of the “two Indias” but also took into cognizance the 
formation of a Union of both the Indias as a solution of many 
of their problems. It maintained that there was nothing in its 
proposals to prevent the adoption of some form of Federal Union 
as the “two Indias of the present draw nearer to one another in 
the future.” 82 In fact, it went a step further in this direction and 


55 Referring to the Princes" claim for more compensation for the monopoly 
of salt, the Committee wrote thus: “The States claim that the treaties 
were obtained by pressure and that the compensation given at the time was 
inadequate then ana has become still more inadequate now. We are not 
prepared to recommend any general revision of arrangements which on the 
whole have worked well.” Ibid., 48. 

60 Discussing the issue of opium, the Committee maintained, “This is essen¬ 
tially a case in which the States must bear their share of an imperial burden 
imposed on India as a whole in the interests of humanity and civilisation.” 
Ibid., 50. 

67 “A claim has been put forward that civil jurisdiction should be restored 
to the States on these strategic and important non-strategic lines [of the rail¬ 
ways]. After full consideration, we are unable to recommend this course of 
action.” Ibid.. 46. b *Ibid., 45. "Ibid., 5 0-1. 

* 9 Ibid. { 48-9, 61 Ibid. 62 Ibid., 40. 
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fd that its recommendations dealing with the financial and 
economic relations between the States and British India were 
such that, if adopted, they might bring a “closer union” of both 
the Indias. 83 The Committee, however, emphasised that there was 
“need for great caution in dealing with any question ol federation 
at the present time, so passionately are the Princes as a whole 
attached to the maintenance, in its entirety and unimpaired, of 
their individual sovereignty within their States.” 8 * 


Reaction of Princes to Butler Report 

The reaction of the Princes to the Butler Report came to be 
known at the General Conference of the Chamber held in June 
1929 at Bombay, and later at the formal session of the Chamber 
in February 1930. Generally speaking, the Princes were gratified 
that the Committee had endorsed their claim for direct relation¬ 
ship of the Princes with the Crown but were dismayed at its 
recommendation on their economic relationship with British 
India as well as at the concept of Paramountcy as enunciated in 
the report. 85 Dealing with the Committee's recommendations 
on the equitable adjustment of financial relations between the 
Indian States and the British India, the Maharaja of Patiala, on 
behalf of the Princes, complained that, while, on the one hand, the 
Committee laid it down “as a matter of principle” that the Para¬ 
mount Power was not justified in interposing its authority for 
securing economic results which were beneficial “mainly to 
British India in cases where the economic interests of the British 
India clash with those of the States,” on the other hand, “it 
maintained that the Government of India was justified in inter¬ 
posing its authority and overriding the inteiests of the States for 
the economic good of India as a whole. 08 Discussing the concept 
of Paramountcy, the Nawab of Malerkotla complained that the 
“Committee’s definition of Paramountcy leads us no further. 
We all know that Paramountcy is Paramount but what was need¬ 
ed was some clear indication as to what are the main adjuncts 
of Paramountcy and what were the broad principles under 
which intervention could, in fairness to the interests of the States, 

"Ibid. "ibid. 

Progs. C. ofP. 1940, n. 19, 83-7. 

"Ibid., 87. 
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be resorted to.” 07 The Princes argued further that the Com¬ 
mittee’s assertion of the irrevocability of treaties between the 
British Government and Indian States, and its concept of Para- 
mountcy were a contradiction in terms. They believed that, while 
the one recognised the equal status of both the parties, the other 
implied a relationship between that of a master and a subordinate. 
The Princes further maintained that, as the Committee could not 
claim to be a tribunal, they could not be expected to treat its 
recommendations as final. 63 They declared that “the findings of 
the Committee, unless they are agreed to by the Chamber, should 
not be considered as authoritative pronouncements or interpret¬ 
ed as political practice binding against the States.” 00 

On the question of the formation of a Federal Union, the 
Rulers had, even before the Butler Committee’s recommendations 
were released, expressed their consent to an all-India federation 
comprising autonomous States and a self-governing British 
India under the aegis of the Crown. 70 The 1930 session did not, 
therefore, discuss the reference in the Butler Report to the idea 
of the Federal Union. 


Reaction of British India 

Nationalist opinion in British India as well as the British Indian 
press 71 was vehemently critical of the report, particularly of its 
proposals dealing with the recruitment of officers from British 
universities, the stress on the division of functions of the Viceroy 
and the Governor-General and the theory of direct relationship 
of the States with the Crown instead of with the Government 
of India responsible to an elected legislature. Academicians like 
G. N. Singh and constitutional lawyers like Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer 
contended that historically the States had relations which were 
with the Government of India and not with the Crown. In the 
continuation of direct relations between the Crown and Princes, 
even after the attainment of a Dominion Status in India, they 
foresaw an attempt on the part of the British Government to 

*'lbid., 96. es Ibid., 93. ™Ibid., 87. 

70 Progs. C. of P. 1929 (Delhi Government of India Press, 1929). 

71 While Hindustan Times maintained that the report, “like curate’s egg was 
good in parts,” the Bombay Chronicle described it as “mischievous” and the 
Tribune found it “utterly unsatisfactory and unacceptable.” Other papers like 
the Hindu, the Hitawada, and the Times of India expressed a similar opinion. 
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" Clock the unification of the Indian States and British India. 
Another statesman, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, described it as “some¬ 
thing like a Chinese wall in the way of India’s progress towards 
Dominion Status.” 72 The Nehru Committee, appointed by the All 
Parties Convention in 1928, considered it as an attempt “to 
convert the Indian States into an Indian Ulster.” 73 The Nehru 
Report maintained that the theory ignored the fact that the 
Government of India, responsible to an elected legislature as a 
Dominion Government, would be as much the King’s Govern¬ 
ment as the present Government was. 71 The Committee felt that 
the theory that the contracts between the Indian Princes and the 
British Crown were of a “personal character” and, therefore, 
could not be transferred to a government of India responsible to 
an elected legislature implied that the Crown must keep its forces 
“to discharge its obligations towards the States.” Acceptance of 
this position could be an effective barrier in India’s progress 
towards Dominion Status and therefore could not be acceptable 
to the Indian people. 76 

The Nehru Committee felt convinced that, in view of the 
historical, religious, sociological, and economic affinities 7 * which 
existed bettveen the people of both the Indias, it was necessary to 
bring the States into a federation. It maintained also that an 
Indian federation, compatible with a maximum degree of auto¬ 
nomy in the local units, whether Provinces or States, could be the 
only solid foundation for fully responsible government. It assured 
the Princes that, if they were willing to join such a federation after 
realising the full implications of the federal idea, the rest of 
India would welcome the decision and would try its utmost to 
safeguard the full enjoyment of their treaty rights and privileges. 77 
But it also warned the Princes that their joining the federation 
might necessitate, perhaps in varying degrees, a modification 
of the system pf government and administration prevailing in 
their territories. 78 

In January 1929 Pandit Moti Lai Nehru, as the chairman of the 
All Parties Convention, invited the Princes to a bipartite con- 




7 =Sapru, T. B., Leader ((Allahabd), 19 April 1929. 

73 A11 Parties Conference, 1928 Report of the Committee and Summary of 
Proceedings (Allahabad, All India Congress Committee, 1928) 72. 
u Ibid„ 78-83. ’ ™Ibid„ 78. ' e Ibid., 71. 

’’‘Ibid., 83. '»Ibid. 
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ference to draw a federal structure for India. Though 
Rulers, such as the Maharajas of Kashmir and Bikaner and the 
Nawab of Bhopal, were inclined to consider the invitation favour¬ 
ably, it was declined on the advice of the Political Department 
which felt that it would be “unwise” on the part of the Princes 
“to take part in a political conference in British India except 
under the aegis of the Government of India.” It seemed that 
Princes would have welcomed a tripartite conference if it was 
sponsored by the Government. 

Tripartite Conference 

The Princes soon found such an opportunity. In 1920, in the 
course of preparing his report, Lord Simon stated in a letter to 
the British Prime Minister that, in drawing up any future Consti¬ 
tution for British India, “the methods by which the future relation¬ 
ship between these two constituent parts of Greater India may 
be adjusted should be fully examined.” 79 Towards this end, he 
suggested a tripartite conference, comprising the representatives 
of the States, British India and His Majesty’s Government “for 
the purpose of seeking the greatest possible measure of agreement 
for the final proposals.” 80 Lord Simon’s suggestion was accepted 
by the Labour Government. Accordingly, Lord Irwin announced 
on October 31, 1929, that it was proposed to call a Round Table 
Conference of the representatives of British India and the Indian 
States, for discussion in regard to both the British India and all- 
India problems. 81 

Princes and the RTC 

Lord Irwin’s declaration was welcomed by the Princes. In an 
interview to the A.P.I. on 2 November 1929, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner said that “the Princes. ...have for long been anxious 
for an equitable and satisfactory settlement as regards the 
future position of the States in the polity of India of the 

'FPD No. 22, Special, 1930. 

*°ibid. Also see Report of the Indian Statutory Commission , Vol. 1: Survey 
(Calcutta, Government of India Press, 1930) XXIII. 

83 India in 1929-30. A statement prepared for presentation to Parliament in 
accordance with the requirements of the 2 6th Section of the Government of 
India Act (5 E, 6, Gen. V., Chap. 61) (Calcutta, Government of India Central 
Publication Branch, 1931), Appendix IT, 467. 
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ure.” 82 Again, in its session of February 1930, the Chamber of 
Princes formally approved of the idea of such a tripartite Con¬ 
ference and welcomed the opportunity accorded to the Princes to 
participate in it. 83 

Scope of RTC Discussions 

It was announced by the Viceroy that the first Round Table 
Conference to discuss the future Constitution of India would 
begin in November 1930. In a meeting with the Princes in July 
1930, the Viceroy made it clear to them that the questions of 
Paramounlcy and Intervention would not be discussed in the 
tripartite conference as they concerned only the States and the 
Paramount Power. 81 The Princes submitted to this but desired 
these issues should be discussed and clarified with the British 
Government after the conclusion of the London Conference, to 
which the Government agreed. 85 The exclusion of the issues of 
Paramountcy and Intervention brought into sharper focus the 
issue of federation and the Princes began to work out its details. 

Federation: British Government's Attitude 

Though the idea of federation had gained considerable ground in 
Indian politics, the British statesmen and the Political Department 
of India regarded it as a distant goal. While they hoped that the 
unity of India would ultimately express itself in some form of a 
federal government, 86 they maintained that “the time has not yet 
come when the general body of Indian States wouldbc prepared to 
take a step so far-reaching in its character as to enter into any 
formal federal relations with British India." 87 They favoured, 
therefore, the formation of a Council for Greater India composed 
of representatives from both British India and Indian States with 
deliberative and consultative functions on topics fully within the 


st FPD No. 193, Reforms, 1929. 

* 3 Prog$. C. ofP. 1930, n. 19, 76-82. 

M F / > D No. 22, Special, 1930. 
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M Report of the Indian Statutory Commission , Vol. II: Recommendations , 
n. 80, 198. 

87 Government of India's Despatch on Proposals for Constitutional Reforms 
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list of “matters of common concern.” 88 This Council, formally 
suggested by the Simon Commission in its report on constitu¬ 
tional reforms for British India, was to be devoid of both legisla¬ 
tive and executive functions. It could at best serve as a weak link 
between the States and British India. 

r 

Princes and the Federal Concept 

Despite numerous difficulties in forging the Federal Union, 

Indian Princes increasingly tended to favour it, specially after the 
Butler Committee Report. They toyed with it not because of any 
emotional attachment towards a Greater India but because they 
were shocked by the stiff attitude of the Political Department to¬ 
wards the question of Paramountcy and were disappointed by the 
recommendations of the Butler Committee and the Simon Com¬ 
mission. They felt inclined to seek protection of their rights and 
dignity in a Federal Union. Though they were pleased with the 
acceptance of the idea of their direct relations with the British 
Crown, they were so alarmed and shocked at the Butler Commit¬ 
tee’s interpretation of Paramountcy as to feel that, “if thisview of 
paramountcy be accepted, the Crown and its agents could claim 
any rights they chose to assert and the States would have no rights 
save those which the Crown’s agents thought fit to leave to 
them.” 80 Against this, any type of federation which would not 
affect their internal sovereignty seemed to them a welcome 
“refuge from the dictation of the Political Department.” 00 Some 
of them also seemed to be convinced that “it would be more 
difficult to drive a good bargain if they waited till they were 
faced W'ith a united and self-governing British India. ’ 3l 

As a consequence, not only the progressive middle-sized States, 
but also bigger States like Mysore and Hyderabad began to for¬ 
mulate the conditions precedent to their joining such a federation. 
Hyderabad, to start with, expressed its willingness to join an all- 
India federation as early as April-May 1930, provided the 
federal government of India included a “Crown element” which 

f 
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'would be bound by the treaties made with the British Government 
possessing the means of implementing these treaties; the internal 
affairs of the States were placed entirely beyond the possibility 
of interference by the Legislature of the Provinces; the dynastic 
matters of the States reserved for the Crown alone and the econo¬ 
mic relations between the States and the Central Government 
were satisfactorily regulated. 92 

The Federal Concept Gains Strength 

The idea of federal unity between British India and the Indian 
States was thus recognised as the ultimate objective by the British. 
It was accepted by the All-Parties Committee of the British Indian 
Statesmen in 1928, approved by the Chamber of Princes in Feb¬ 
ruary 1929, 93 and endorsed by the Indian States Delegation to 
the Round Table Conference which met in July 1930, M and 
November 1930, on the eve of the Round Table Conference. 95 
Along with the British Indian statesmen, the Rulers and adminis¬ 
trators of the big as well as the middle-sized States began to exert 
their minds to devise a federal scheme acceptable and fair to all 
the parties concerned. The idea also gained strength by the sup¬ 
port lent to it by the politically conscious subjects of Indian 
States in the States’ People’s Conference of 1928." On the other 
hand, it was brought into the realm of practical politics by the 
growing realisation on the partjof British bureaucrats in India 
that the Indian Princes could belused as “a loyalist counterpoise 
at the Centre against the Nationalists,” 97 and that the Indian 
States, integrated in an all-India federation, could “redress the 
balance of power against democracy” 98 and strengthen forces 
loyal to the British. 

Conflicting Interests 

The unity of objective was, however, superficial. There was a sig¬ 
nificant difference between the concepts of federation as envisaged 
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by the Princes and British Indian politicians. While British India 
desired a strong democratic centre based on direct universal suf¬ 
frage with responsible government in the federating units, the 
Princes envisaged a federal union guaranteeing to them an effect¬ 
ive voice in shaping the policy in matters of common concern as 
well as full freedom to determine the character of their govern¬ 
ment and administration. While the Princes wanted the Indian 
Government to include a Crown element pledged to protect their 
treaty rights and armed with powers to implement its treaty 
obligations to them, British India regarded their suggestions in 
this connection as incongruous in a free Dominion Government. 
Both professed belief in an all-India federation. But, while British 
Indian politicians were mainly concerned with the growth of 
responsible government in British India, the Princes were mostly 
interested in securing full protection to their dignity, authority 
and rights from the growing encroachments of British Para- 
mountcy and the possible interference of democratic forces in 
their States. Both the Indian Princes and the British bureaucrats 
were interested in counter-balancing nationalist forces in the 
new constitutional set-up, and laid stress on constitutional deve¬ 
lopments under the aegis of the British Crown and on direct rela¬ 
tions between the Princes and the Crown. However, while the 
Indian Princes wanted the scope of the Paramountcy of the Crown 
to be clearly defined within the framework of treaty rights and 
obligations and required the interference of the Political Depart¬ 
ment to be properly regulated, British bureaucrats upheld the 
doctrine of the unquestioned supremacy of the Paramount Power 
and wished to retain, as undiminished as possible, the control of 
the Political Department on behalf ol the Crown. 
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FEDERATION AND INDIAN STATES (1931-35) 


• > Round Table Conference and the States 

I 

The Round Table Conference was the first serious attempt on 
the part of the British Government to evolve a constitution for 
India with the consent of all parties concerned and to forge some 
sort of a constitutional relationship between British India and 
Indian States with mutual agreement. Even though its represen¬ 
tative character was marred by the absence of the Congress, the 
most important political organisation of the Indian people! the 
goodwill of the Labour Government enabled it to carry on its 
deliberations with considerable unity in its first session. 

Inauguration of the RTC 

The work of the Conference (plenary session) began on Novem¬ 
ber 17, 1930, with an opening address by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
who appealed to the Princes to join an all-India federation. He 
maintained that the association of Indian States with British India 
would be welcome for three reasons: (1) they would furnish a 
J stabilising factor in a federal constitution; (2) the process of uni¬ 

fication would begin at once; and (3) in regard to matters of 
defence, the State would provide British India with the practical 
experience which it would lack. 1 Sir Muhammad Shaft and M.A. 
Jinnah, representing Muslim League, also supported an all-India 
federation. 

Accepting the invitation of British India, the Maharaja of 
Bikaner said that the Princes agreed that an all-India federation 
was ‘‘likely to prove the only satisfactory solution of India’s 
problem” 2 and that the Princes were prepared to contribute ‘-to 
ihe t evolution of a system of government which will lead to the 
close and effective association of Indian States with the British 
India.” 3 But he made it clear that they would come to such a 
federation only “on terms which will secure the just rights of their 


‘Indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings, 12 th November 1930- 
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States and subjects.” 4 Enumerating these terms, the Maharaja 
of Patiala stated that the continuance of the British connection, 
the safeguard of their treaty rights and the preservation of their 
internal autonomy without any interference from British India 
were the basis of their stand. He also elaborated the concept of 
federation which the Princes had in mind. To the Princes, federa¬ 
tion was “an arrangement entered into by us and by British India 
jointly under which, while British India manages those affairs 
which exclusively concern it, and while the Indian States manage 
those affairs that exclusively concern them, and while the Crown 
discharges such functions as are reserved to it, the Crown, British 
India and Indian States join together in a system which provides 
for the joint management and joint control of matters that jointly 
concern the two sides of India.” 6 

The acceptance of an all-India federation by ihe Princes was 
acclaimed as a great achievement of the Conference. In order to 
thrash out the details of such a federation it was decided to 
appoint several committees to deal respectively with the different 
aspects of questions like federal structure, defence, etc. In all such 
committees, the Princes had adequate representation." 

With the appointment of these committees, the work of the 
first RTC seemed to be over. In a declaration on behalf of the 
British Government, on January 19, 1931, the Prime Minister 
noted the following points as emerging from the deliberations of 
the Conference. These were: (1) the Centre should be a federation 
of India embracing both the Indian States and British India; 
(2) the precise form and structure of the government must be 
determined after further discussions with the Princes and repre¬ 
sentatives of British India; (3) with regard to all the matters not 
ceded by them to the federation, the States will be related with 
the Crown acting through the Agency of the Viceroy; (4) defence 
and external affairs will be the special responsibility of the 
Governor-General; (5) the Governor-General will have special 
powers to deal with an emergency in order to maintain the 
tranquillity of the States. 7 

However, in view of the character of the Conference, the British 
Government decided to adjourn it at this juncture so that Indian 
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opinion could be consulted upon the work done by the Confe¬ 
rence. The Government also promised that, if the non-cooperat¬ 
ing section of the British Indian politicians, who were carrying on 
the Civil Disobedience Movement, desired to co-operate, “steps 
will be taken to enlist their services.” 8 


The First RTC and Smaller States 

With the end of the first RTC began the quest for federal 
constitutional structure. In this quest, the States were faced with 
two difficult problems; first, to evolve a formula for the repre¬ 
sentation of a large number of small States in the federal structure, 
and secondly, to effect a reconciliation between the safeguards 
which they had demanded and the character of the federation 
which the British Indian statesmen had in mind. 

Rulers of small States felt much concerned with the question of 
distribution of seats among the States in the Federal Legislature. 
All of them insisted on adequate representation and some of them 
maintained that their acceptance or refusal of the federal scheme 
was dependent solely on whether they were given individual rep¬ 
resentation or not. Besides, States like Panna and Malerkotla 
even expressed grave doubts on the “wisdom and practicability” 8 
of accepting an all-India federation. 


The Patiala Proposals 

Rulers of small States found a powerful supporter of their case 
in the Maharaja of Patiala—the Ruler of a middle-sized State. 
In a pamphlet published in June 1931 10 he gave a historical review 
of the conditions prevailing in the States and British India and, 
after discussing the nature of federal constitutions in other 
countries, expressed his preference for a L nited States in relation¬ 
ship to the Crown” to a federation ol the Indian States and British 
India. He maintained that there was no “trace of federal spirit 
in India,” and said, “Federalism is radical innovation; it sub¬ 
verts the very basis of the well-tried and time-honoured political 
institutions; it attempts to destroy their individuality and culture; 

'‘Ibid., 508. 
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a revolution as far-reaching as the absorption of the States in 
British India.” The Maharaja further maintained that with the 
implementation of the federal scheme the smaller States were 
bound to disappear, because the federation could not comprise 
such a vast number of States as its units. No attempt, he said, 
was made to safeguard the interests of the federal units in the 
face of the powers of a strong federal executive and no device had 
been suggested in the scheme to minimise the chances of “con¬ 
flicts of interests and power” between the units and the Centre. 
Finally, he pointed out that, as the powers of Paramountcy 
would lie outside the scope of the federal constitution, they 
would “continue to be exercised by the representatives of the 
Crown in the same arbitrary and unreasonable manner.” He 
feared “inevitable interference by the federal legislature and the 
federal executive not only with federalised subjects but also in 
matters outside the scope of the federal constitution,” and viewed: 
the future of the States as “dark, uncertain and gloomy under the 
federal constitution.” 11 

Alternative to Federation 

On the basis of these objections, the Maharaja of Patiala 
proposed an alternative scheme for a Union of States and, in fact, 
believed that the nucleus of such Union already existed in the 
Chamber of Princes. To make it broadbased, he suggested that 
the Chamber should be enlarged to provide individual representa¬ 
tion to those Rulers who had the right to send only twelve repre¬ 
sentatives so far and to provide some sort of representation to 
those who were not represented at all in the Chamber. 1 - This 
reconstituted Chamber should have an enlarged Standing Com¬ 
mittee with powers “to confer with the permanent Standing 
Committee of both legislatures of British India specially constitut¬ 
ed for the purpose” and to settle with it “all the questions of 
common interest and policy.” In cases of any dispute or disagree¬ 
ment, all justiciable issues should be referred to the judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council in England and all non-justiciable- 
issues should be decided by a permanent Court of Arbitration, 
comprising the representatives of the two parties and presided 
over by a representative of the Crown. 13 
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Modifications in Patiala Scheme 

The Patiala Scheme of the Union of States differed from Lord 
Simon’s suggestion of a Council of Greater India inasmuch as, 
while the former contemplated two separate Standing Com¬ 
mittees, the latter envisaged a single Council. The Patiala Scheme 
•also differed from the scheme prepared by the Maharaja of 
Dholpur. Unlike the former, the latter envisaged an all-India 
federation of the States and British India through the confedera¬ 
tion of States. 11 On August 9, 1931, the Maharajas of Patiala and 
Dholpur met the Rulers of Panna and Jhalawar at Bombay and 
evolved an agreed scheme which came to be known as Dholpur- 
Patiala Scheme. 15 


Dholpur-Patiala Scheme 

The scheme envisaged a federation constituted by British India 
and “Confederation of States,” i.e. the “Indian States collective¬ 
ly,” as federating units. This Confederation was to comprise (1) 
the States whose Rulers were members of the Chamber of Princes, 
and (2) collective representations of the remaining States. 10 

The Confederation w'ould deal with all federal matters includ¬ 
ing the election of the State representatives as well as the question 
of due representation of its units in the federal legislature. 
Secondly, the Confederation would function “through the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes, suitably enlarged both in respect of its numerical 
strength and scope.” 17 Finally, in “cases of breach of or non- 
compliance on the part of any State, the Confederation (Chamber 
of Princes) will take the responsibility” 10 to see that the decisions 
of the Federal Government were properly enforced. 

The Dholpur-Patiala Scheme differed from the Patiala Scheme 
on two major points. First, while the Patiala Scheme attacked 
the idea of a federation for India, the revised scheme accepted an 
all-India federation for “the purpose of specified matters of com¬ 
mon interests only,” and accepted the Confederation of States as 
a medium for their entering into all-India tederation with British 
India. In other words, the Confederation was a step prior to 
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federation. 15 Secondly, while, in the Patiala Scheme, all the States 
entitled to send representatives to the Chamber of Princes were 
to be admitted to it as its permanent members, in the Dholpur- 
Patiala Scheme they were to be combined in groups for the pur¬ 
pose of their association with the Chamber. Thirdly, powers and 
functions assigned to the Standing Committee of the enlarged 
Chamber of Princes in the Patiala Scheme were denied to it in the 
Dholpur-Patiala Scheme. Fourthly, unlike the Patiala Scheme, the 
new one rendered the Chamber responsible for the enforcement 
of the decisions of the federal government in case of non-com¬ 
pliance by a State and to select the representatives of the States in 
the federal legislature. Both the schemes, however, laid equal 
emphasis on the necessity of enlarging the Chamber of Princes 
and making it equally representative of the smaller States. The 
smaller States naturally welcomed such a scheme as it was favour¬ 
able to them and also because it satisfied their prestige. 20 


Meeting of the Confederationists 

Twenty-nine Rulers 21 belonging to the Confederation school 
met in Bombay on August 28,1931, 22 and resolved to send one con- 
federationist in the Indian States’ delegation to put forward their 
views before the RTC and the Federal Structure Committee. 23 
It was also decided that the Confederation Scheme should be exa¬ 
mined in all its aspects and provisions should be made to incorpo¬ 
rate it in the federal scheme. 21 The scheme soon began to attract 
more Rulers who signified their consent to the declaration form 
which was sent to them for their approval. Twenty States gave 
their assent to the scheme; six more had promised to join the 
Confederation and thirty-six States expressed their leanings to¬ 
wards the scheme. 25 Thus, more than ninety States, including 
certain middle-sized States like Patiala, Indore, Jodhpur and 

"PA. CH. 1 V(b) 17 of 1931. -o/bid. 

21 Rulers of Bhavanagar, Bijawar, Banswara, Cambay, Danta, Dbolpur, 
Dewas (Junior and Senior), Dharampur, Idar, Indore, Joara, Jodhpur, 
Junagadh, Limbdi, Lunawada, Morvi, Mudho), Orchha, Panna, Pratapgarh, 
Patiala, Porbandar, Rajgarh, Rampur, Sachin, Sangli, Sonepur and Tchri- 
garhwal participated. -PA. CH. IV(6) 14 of 1931. 

23 Maharao Rena Dholpur was deputed for this purpose, vide PA. CH. I 
(b) 21 of 1931, 44. “Ibid. 

“PA. CH. IV(c)29 of 1931. 
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, decided to refuse to accept any constitution which in¬ 
volved inter alia (1) the creation of a new State and consequent 
imposition of uniform nationality and double allegiance on the 
subjects of States; (2) the infringement of the rights, privileges 
and prerogatives of the Rulers of the Indian States; (3) any in¬ 
fringement of the treaties, sanads and engagements of the Indian 
States without the consent of the States concerned; or which 
subordinated in any manner Indian States to the legislative 
L authority of the Imperial Parliament or which did not secure 
inter alia ( a ) adequate and individual representation in the 
federal legislature for all States whose Rulers were or might be¬ 
come members of the Chamber of Princes in their own right or 
of the groups of remaining States, or (b) the preservation of 
Indian States as a separate entity, or (c) the maintenance of the 
complete internal autonomy of the States and reservation of all 
residuary powers with them. According to these Rulers, the 
federal authority was to exercise legislative and executive powers 
with respect to only such subjects as might be specified with “the 
individual consent of all States.” 211 The Dholpur-Patiala Scheme 
was endorsed to the extent it was calculated to fulfil these objec¬ 
tives. 

The emergence of Confederationists divided the Princes into 
two groups—the Bikaner-Bhopal group, which favoured joining 
the federation directly, and Dholpur-Patiala group which favoured 
joining federation through confederation. Though attempts had 
been made in the meanwhile to bring these two groups to terms 
in the conference held in Bombay from 30 June to 3 July, and 
though apparently the Federationists agreed that the “door to 
federation or confederation should be left open,’ - 7 yet the in¬ 
conclusive discussions amongst the Federationists and Confedera¬ 
tionists, during the period when the session ot the Federal 
Structure Committee was on, 23 made it clear that such an under- 

**PA. CH. IV (b) 25 of 1931. t7 ^ A - CH • tv ( c ) 21 of 1931. 

29 0n September 21, 1931, it seemed that some of the State delegates were 
not prepared to discuss the Confederation proposals among themselves. 
Consequently, the Ruler of Dholpur concluded that, if the scheme was not to 
be discussed amongst the delegation, he would directly place his proposals 
before the Federal Structure Committee in accordance with the mandate of 
the Bombay Conference. The Chancellor attempted to solve the deadlock by- 
calling another meeting on September 30, 1931, but it was of no avail. PA. 
CH. I V(c) 30 of 1931. 
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standing was superficial and unworkable and that the differences 
between the two were largely a reflection of the conflict between 
the interests of the smaller States and those of the bigger ones. 


Meeting of the Federal Structure Committee 

The Federal Structure Committee, which was also attended by 
Mahatma Gandhi as the sole representative of the Indian National 
Congress, met on September 7, 1931, prior to the second RTC. 
The States’ delegation to the Committee was strengthened by the 
inclusion of the Rulers of Baroda, Rewa, Dholpur and Sangli. 

In the meeting of the Federal Structure Committee held on 
September 24, 1931. the Ruler of Dhol pur explained the Confede¬ 
ration Scheme 20 and its merits. Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, however, 
raised many questions regarding the scheme such as the number 
•of States to it and the time the authors of the scheme thought its 
materialisation would take. Wondering whether the formation of 
an electoral college would “at all be a workable and feasible 
scheme,” he wanted to know whether the States, big and small, 
would agree to permit the task, which they ought to perform 
themselves, to be performed for them by a collective body like the 
Chamber of Princes. He felt convinced that by accepting the 
•confederationists’ scheme the Princes would be “imposing upon 
themselves a super-sovereign in the person of the Chamber of 
Princes” and held that the scheme suggested by them was “not 
•one which will facilitate the creation of the Federation which 
we have in view.” 30 The Rulers of Rewa and Dholpur reiterated 
their case in the plenary session of tlie RFC, held from 28 Novem¬ 
ber to 1 December 1931, but it did not seem to e\ ; oke much enthu¬ 
siasm or interest from the British Indian delegation. 


Second RTC and the State 

On account of acute differences within the Indian States 
Delegation and disagreement on communal matters among the 
British Indian parties no agreed decision could be readied in the 
second Round Table Conference on most of the vital issues, such 
as the question of composition and powers of the federal legisla- 

2D Appendix VIII. 

’“Indian Round Table Conference (Second Session), Proceedings of the 
Federal Structure Committee and Minorities Committee (London, His Ma¬ 
jesty's Stationery Office, 1932) 134. 
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ture, the nature of the federal executive, its relationship to the 
federal legislature and the levying of corporation tax. 31 In the 
absence of agreement on federal proposals it was decided to 
appoint various bodies to decide these questions. 32 

Though the British Premier, as head of the National Govern¬ 
ment, reaffirmed that “the great idea of all-India Federation still 
holds the field” and “the principle of a responsible Federal 
Government, subject to certain reservations and safeguards 
through a transition period, remains unchanged,” 33 yet the pros¬ 
pects of an Indian federation appeared to be dim. To end the dead¬ 
lock in the Princes’ camp on the question of the apportionment 
of seats among them in the federal legislature, the Federal Struc¬ 
ture Committee, in its third report, made it clear that, if the Princes 
failed to arrive at any agreement amongst themselves before 
March 1932, an Expert Committee would be appointed to decide 
the issue. As neither of the groups desired the intervention of 
such a committee, they decided once again on a compromise. 
For this purpose a meeting of the Princes and Ministers was 
called at Delhi on March 11, 1932. 31 


Delhi Pact 

The discussions brought about considerable agreement between 
the two groups and a Committee of Ministers was appointed 
“for the purpose of reconciliation, as far as possible, in the 
different schemes for associating the States with the proposals 
for all-India constitutional reforms.” 

The Princes met again on March 24,1932, and incorporated the 
result of their discussions in three documents, acceptable to all 
the Princes. These documents 35 were called the A.B.C. documents. 


3 'Sinh, Ragubir, Indian States and the New Regime (Bombay, Tarapore- 
wala, 1938) 131. s *Ibid. 

■“Indian Round Table Conference (Second Session), Proceedings of the 
Plenary Sessions: 1th December 1931-lsf December 1931 (Calcutta, Central 
Publication Branch, 1932) 291. 

34 Those present at the meeting included the Rulers of Alwar, Bhopal, Bika¬ 
ner, Dholpur, Panna, Patiala, Rampur, Sangli and the Yuvraj of I.imbdi. 
Ministers of States like Sir A. J. Hydari (Hyderabad), Sir Manubhai Mehta 
(Bikaner), Cl. K. N. Naksar and Mr. Maqbool participated in it. pa. CH. 
IV ( b ) 7 of 1932. 

“The material under the headings “Document A”and “Document B” 
is drawn from FPD No. 91, Reforms, Secret, 1934. 
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While document ‘A’ described the safeguards sine qua non for the 
Princes to join the federation, document f B’ listed the “funda¬ 
mental principles” which the Princes wanted to be incorporated 
in the proposed federal constitution. Document ‘C’ included the 
main recommendations of the Ministers’ Committee regarding 
the necessity of as well as the procedure to the joining of the 
federation by the Princes. 



Document A 

The document comprised seven clauses and was related to 
representation of the Princes in the legislature and the guarantee 
of non-interference in their internal affairs either by the federal 
executive or legislature. The Princes also demanded a 50 per 
cent representation in the federal legislature. This representation 
was to be so constituted as to secure one seat for each State 
which “is a member of the Chamber of Princes or is qualified 
to be a member” and “collective representation for those States 
who are not members of the Chamber.” They further maintained 
that they were against the revision or alteration of treaty rights 
except with their willing consent. This provision was to be safe¬ 
guarded by the Crown. They also wanted the recognition of their 
“right to secede from Federation at any future time.” 

Document B 

In this document, the Princes enumerated seventeen funda¬ 
mental principles and maintained that, to make any federation 
acceptable to the Princes, the inclusion of ttn clauses set out in 
the document in the constitution was essential. To begin with, the 
Princes maintained that the sovereignty and autonomy of the 
States should be fully respected and guaranteed, and proceeded 
to state that there should be no interference, direct or indirect, 
with the internal affairs of the States; no direct tax or levy of any 
kind including income tax and corporation tax should be im¬ 
posed by the federal government; federal sources of revenue and 
other subjects should be strictly confined to the subjects mutually 
agreed upon; all residuary powers should remain with the States; 
the States must have at least 40 per cent representation in the 
Upper House and 33 per cent in the Lower House; 36 the system 

8S As regards the representation of the States in the Legislature, theDocu- 





and method of their representation should be no concern of the 
federation; States would enter the federation by means of treaties 
made with the Crown; it should be open to them to enter the 
federation directly or through confederation; the position of the 
States and British India in federation should be of equal partners; 
the federal court should derive its authority from the Crown as 
well as from the Rulers of the federating States; in case of issues 
where the federating units are involved, an appeal should lie 
with the Privy Council in England; the fundamental rights should 
find no place in the federal constitution and should not be treat¬ 
ed as a federal subject; and lastly. India should remain an integ¬ 
ral part of the British Empire. 

Document C 

The Ministers’ Committee’s recommendations emphasised 
again that the Princes’ participation in the federation was “not 
only desirable, but necessary.” Though the policy of the States, 
it felt, should be one of joining the federation as a collective unit, 
it should be “permissible for any State, that may so desire, to go 
individually.” It further maintained that the scheme of confede¬ 
ration, as expounded and developed during the discussions of the 
Committee, was not incompatible with the Sankey proposals and 
that representation should, as far as possible and except in the 
case of the States sending their representatives direct, be through 
an electoral college. 37 

Although these three documents incorporated all the points 
of the declaration form of the Confederationists, which was 
signed by many members of their group as early as August 1931, 
there was a basic difference between the Confederationists’ scheme 
► and these proposals. While the Confederationists*' scheme 
required all the Princes including the bigger States to join the 
federation through a confederation the Delhi Pact made it 
optional. This made it clear that the Confederation Scheme 
could only be effective as a substitute for grouping the smaller 
States for the purpose of their representation in the federal 
legislature. Secondly, while the Dholpur-Patiala Scheme laid 

ment A and B seem to be incongruous. According to Document A, the Princes 
demanded 50/50 represenation but in Document B they asked tor less repre- 
sentation. 

"Ibid. 
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emphasis on the acceptance of the principle of singular voting 
which implied that all the States, whether big or small, would 
have one vote each, the Delhi Pact was silent on the matter. 
It seemed that, as the bigger States were not prepared to yield 
on the point, the Confederationist group agreed to drop it. 

Thus, though it apparently accepted Confederation in principle, 
yet, by evading certain basic points of Dholpur-Patiala Scheme, 
the Delhi Pact was practically ineffective, at least so far as the 
bigger States were concerned. 

The Delhi discussions, however, were an important landmark in 
the history of the federation of India, for it was here that the 
Princes for the first time put forward their demands—fundamen¬ 
tals, as they called them—in a clear and consistent way. It was 
finally decided by them that this Pact “could be supplemented 
but not controverted by any subsequent meeting. 33 Thus, the 
Princes in the Chamber now seemed to be prepared to face the 
RTC in a united manner. This became clear in the meeting of the 
Chamber just after Delhi Pact, where the Maharaja of Patiala said 
that the Princes were meeting, not as “partisans,” but as “the 
united voice of Indian Princes.” 30 The Chamber of Princes in 
this session authorised its representatives to carry on negotiations 
for an all-India federation further in accordance with the docu¬ 
ments A and B. It, however, retained the right of the Chamber 
to examine the whole constitution, after it came in the form of the 
Draft Bill, collectively and, of the States, individually. 30 


Third RTC and the Prince 

In this Conference, most of the States were represented by two 
Ministers—Sir Manubhai Mehta 31 and Sir Liaquat Hyat Khan 33 

3 »J>A. CH. IV ( b ) 3 of 1932, 103. 

88 Proceedings of the Informal Meeting of the Ruling Princes held at Delhi 
in March 1932 (Delhi, Delhi Printing Works, 1932) 9. 

i0 Progs. C. of P . 1932 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1932) 56. 

41 Bikaner, Bundi, Kotah, Karauli, Junagarh, ldar, Kishengarh, Banaras, 
Raipipla, Ratlara, Alirajpur, Jangira, Narsingarh, Rajgarh, Sitamau, Chir- 
lihari, Balsinor, Bansda, Danta, Lunawada, Wadhwan, Baria, Chotta Udai¬ 
pur and Sangli asked Sir Manubhai Mehta to represent their States too. 
Reports of Ministers deputed to secure the conditions laid down by the Chamber 
of Princes in the new scheme of Federation elaborated at the third sitting of the 
RourdTable Conference (Confidential ) (Delhi, P & O Works, N.d.) 2. 

4i Patiala, Khairgarh, Sikkim, Kapurtbala, Tripura, Jhalawar, Panna, 
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—who were deputed by the Chamber of Princes. They tried to 
secure as many safeguards as they could. But* on the question of 
the allocation of seats, differences began to emerge amongst the 
States themselves. As maintained in the report of the Ministers 
submitted on March 6, 1933, to the Chamber, “Our differences 
with the States like Hyderabad, Mysore and Baroda were funda¬ 
mental,” and as they were not at all to be satisfied by any sort of 
compromise, the Secretary of State wisely decided not to waste 
the time of the Conference on “profitless wranglings amongst 
ourselves.” 13 Thus, by the end of 1932, no decision could be 
arrived at with regard to either the size of the federal legislature 
or the allocation of seats. 


Federal Finance 

Another issue on which the Princes were not at all prepared to 
compromise was federal finance. As stated earlier, a committee 
on federal finance was appointed in 1931 under the chairmanship 
of Sir Eustace Percy to examine the question of the federal 
revenue. 11 Another committee under the chairmanship of Lord 
Davidson was appointed by the British Government 15 “to explore 
more fully the specific financial problems arising in connection 
with certain individual States.” 46 Both the committees after 
examining various aspects of the federal finance and the hetero¬ 
geneity of the States as well as the Provinces in the economic 
sphere came to the conclusion that only a policy of “give and take” 
could solve the difficult problem of federal finance. For instance, 
according to Davidson Report, there were many States which had 
been enjoying “immunities or privileges by the treaties and also 
had been paying some tribute or other contribution. In this con- 

Bijawar, Cambay, Chhatterpur, Chamba, Sukct, Sirmoor, Tehri, Mandi, 
Malerkotla, Dharampur, Laliaru, Maihar, and Jasden were represented by 
Sir Liaquat Hyat Khan. i3 lbid., 3. 

41 Sir Eustace Percy’s Committee comprised, apart from the Chairman, 
L.J. Kershew, A. Hyderi, K.N. Haksar, F.P. Robinson and V.S. Sunderam. 

15 The Indian States Enquiry Commitee (Financial) consisted of the Rt. 
Hon. J. c. C. Davidson, Sir Maurice Gwyer, Sir Charles Stuart Williams, 
Mr. J. R. Martin, Sir Robert Hutchinson, and Sir Reginald Glancy. 

4(i East India (Constitutional Reforms) Report of the Indian States Enquiry 
Committee ( Financial ), 1932, Presented by the Secretary of State for India 
to Parliament by command of His Majesty. July 1932 (Simla, Government 
of India Press, 1932) 1. 
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text, if they wanted their tributes to be remitted on the ground 
that they were of a feudal character or unknown to other federa¬ 
tion, they should also agree to adjust such remission against the 
value of any privilege or immunity they had been enjoying so 
far from ordinary “federal revenues.” 47 Besides, the imposition 
of some sort of a tax, preferably a corporation tax or surcharge 
on income tax, was suggested by Peel Committee 48 as a federal 
source of revenue. 48 This was another set backcontrary to the 
expectations of the Princes on the federal proposals. Thus, the 
more the scheme crystallised the more they began to realise that 
the proposed federation might be a liability and not an asset to 
them. 



Publication of White Paper 

In March 1933, the British Government issued a White Paper 
incorporating proposals for constitutional reforms in India. 
They were mostly based on the discussions of the Round Table 
Conferences and the recommendations of its various committees 
including the Federal Structure Committee, popularly known as 
Sankey Committee. 50 The White Paper proposed a Federation of 
India which was to be a “union” between the Governors’ Provinces 
and the federating States. 51 This Federation could be established 
by a proclamation of His Majesty on a request by both Houses of 
Parliament. Such a request could, however, be made only when 
the Rulers of States representing not less than half the aggregate 
population of Indian States and entitled to not less than half the 
seats to be allotted to States in the upper chamber had signified 
their desire to accede to the Federation. 5 * The Ruler was to 
accede to the Federation by an Instrument of Accession whereby 
he would transfer to the Crown for the purposes of Federation his 

"Ibid., 153. 

49 Report of the Federal Finance Committee, 1932 (Simla, Government of 
India Press, 1932) 27. 

"Percy Committee was appointed in continuation of the Sub-Committee of 
Feder >1 Structure Committee under the chairmanship of Lord Peel to examine 
the question of federal finance. Ibid., 1. 

■‘‘’Indian Round Table Conference (Second . Session), Proceedings of the 
Federal Structure Committee and Minorities Committee, n. 30, 272-81. 

51 Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reform (Delhi, Government ot India 
Press, 1933) 31. 

"-ibid., 32. 
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powers and jurisdiction in respect of those matters which he 
would be willing to recognise as federal matters. In the case of 
every State which would accede, the powers and jurisdiction of 
the Federation in relation to that State and its subjects were to be 
strictly coterminus with the powers and jurisdiction transferred to 
the Crown by the Ruler himself and defined in his Instrument of 
Accession. 63 The executive authority of the Federation was, thus, 
limited to such powers and jursidiction falling within the federal 
sphere as the Ruler had transferred to the King. 64 All the powers 
of the Crown in relation to the States which were to be exercised 
by the Governor-General in Council, i.e. other than those which 
were to fall within the federal sphere, were to be exercised by the 
Viceroy as Crown’s representative. 63 


Federal Legislature 

The federal legislature was to be bicameral. In the Council of 
States, the upper chamber, the States were provided not more than 
100 out of 260 seats and in the federal assembly they were to have 
not more that 125 seats of the 375. 66 The allocation of seats 
among the State-members was to be based, “in the Council of 
States, on the relative rank and importance of the State as indicat¬ 
ed by the dynastic salute and other factors,” and in the case of 
the lower chamber it was to be based, “in the main, on popula¬ 
tion.” 37 The representatives of the States in the federal legislature 
were to be “appointed by their Rulers.” 68 

The White Paper proposed that the federating States should be 
required to contribute corporation tax alter 10 years, and should 
also contribute to the federal revenue a proportionate amount in 
lieu of surcharges on taxes on income. 60 

The Ruler of a State-member of the federation was to be re¬ 
quired to see that due effect was given, within his State, to every 
act ol the federal legislature which applied to that territory. The 
Governor-General was to be empowered and, if the terms of any 
State's Instrument of Accession so provided, was to be required 
“to make agreements with the Ruler ot any State for the carrying 
out in that State, through the agency of State authorities, of any 
federal purpose.” But in that case the Governor-General was to 

13 Ibid., 31. 3i Ibid., 32. 33 Ibid., 31. 

"Ibid., 36. 67 Ibid ., 6. "Ibid., 2. 

"Ibid., 22-3. 
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be entitled, by inspection or otherwise, to satisfy himself that an 
adequate standard of administration was maintained. He was 
also to be empowered to issue at his discretion general instructions 
to the government of any State-member of the federation for the 
purpose of ensuring that the federal obligations of the States 
were being duly fulfilled.® 0 

The Federal Court, which was to be constituted under the new 
Act, was to exercise both original and appellate jurisdiction over 
matters or decisions which involved the interpretation of the 
Constitution Act or any rights or obligations arising thereunder. 
It was also to have original jurisdiction over any matter involving 
interpretation, arising under any agreement entered into after the 
commencement of the Constitution Act between the Federation 
and a State or between a Province and a State, unless the agree¬ 
ment otherwise provided. An appeal in civil suits could also lie in 
the Federal Court with the leave of the Federal Court or a High 
Court of a Province or State. 81 



White Paper and the Princes 

The proposals of the White Paper did not evoke the enthu¬ 
siasm of the Princes. The Confederationist group, in its meeting 
on 20-23 March 1933, expressed its disappointment at the White 
Paper’s silence on the question of confederation. The informal 
meeting of the Chamber of Princes, held in the same month, 
expressed its regret that the federal scheme, as outlined in the 
White Paper, was very different from the one which was pro¬ 
pounded in the first RTC and that the White Paper’s scheme 
neither fulfilled all the conditions nor included the safeguards 
required by the Princes for the acceptance of the federal pro¬ 
posals. 62 The resolution, therefore, declared that the proposals 
were unacceptable to them.” However, in the formal session of the 
Chamber, the Princes resolved that, in view of the fact that the 
Viceroy had invited “reasonable amendment to make it generally 
acceptable, the C hamber of Princes was prepared “to make a 
further attempt towards that end.” 61 

w Ibid., 60. «‘!bid„ 65-6. 

62 Chamber of P- inces (Narendra Mandal), Proceedings of the informal 
meeting of the ruling Princes held at Delhi in March , 1933 (year, publisher and 
place of publication not known) 14. **Ibid. 

64 Progs . C. of P, 1933 (Dulhi, Government of India Press, 1933) 34. 
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Appointment of the Joint Select Committee 

In April 1933, a Joint Select Committee was appointed by the 
British Parliament under the chairmanship of Lord Linlithgow to 
consider the future of the Government of India in the light of the 
White Pa^er proposals. 01 For this purpose, the Standing Com¬ 
mittee of the Chamber deputed Mr. P. K. Sen, Mr. Mir Maqbool 
and Mr. K. M. Panikkar to give evidence before the Committee 
on behalf of the Chamber. 66 The delegates participated in the 
discussions and presented a memorandum incorporating the 
points of view of the Princes. 67 The evidence of Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Secretary of State for India, was very important as it 
clarified many points, such as the issue of allocation of seats to 
the Princes in the federal legislature, contribution from the 
States to the federal finance,the question of remission of tributes 
enforcements of the acts of the federal legislature in the States 
etc. 68 

The Linlithgow Report 

The Linlithgow Committee submitted its report in October 
1934. While on a majority of matters it merely endorsed the re¬ 
commendations of the White Paper, it laid special emphasis on 
the voluntary character of the accession of States to the federation 
and made certain important modifications and additions to the 
White Paper proposals. The report affirmed that the Indian 
Federation would be “composed of disparate constituent units, 
in which the powers and authority of the Central Government 
will differ as between one constituent unit and another” 69 but 
insisted that “the Instruments of Accession should in all cases be 




65 Joint Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms (Session 1933-34), 
Vol. 1, Part I, Report. (London, His Majesty's Stationery Office, 1934) V. 

66 Report of the Work done at the Joint Select Committee of the two Houses 
of Parliament by the representatives of the Chamber of Princes on the Indian 
Delegation, 2nd May to 10 th November, 1933 ( Confidential ) (date, publisher, 
place of publication not known). 

°‘FPD No. 159, Reforms, 1933, 26. 

^Secretary of States' evidence before the Joint Select Committee on Indian 
Constitutional Reforms, 2 Parts (Simla, Government of India Press, 1933): 
Questions 6721-61; 7651-56; 7677 - 713 ; 7742-59; 8023-24; 13084-91; 

14221-55. 

’"Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, n. 65, 16. 
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in the same form.” 70 While the White Paper proposed that the 
seats which remained unfilled in the federal legislature on account 
of non-accession of States to the federation should remain vacant, 
the Linlithgow Report recommended that the representatives of 
acceding States should be empowered to elect additional repre¬ 
sentatives to both Houses up to half the number of States’ seats 
(including those States whose Rulers are minors) which remained 
unfilled. 71 Further, while the White Paper stated that HisMajesty’s 
Government was satisfied that certain provisions with regard to 
“personal liberty and rights of property and the eligibility of all 
for public office, regardless of differences of caste, religion, etc., 
can appropriately, and should, find a place in the Constitution 
Act,” 72 the Joint Select Committee was definitely opposed to any 
declaration of fundamental rights in it but wanted it to be reite¬ 
rated in the Constitution Act that “no British subject, Indian or 
otherwise, domiciled in India, shall be disabled from holding 
public office or from practising any trade, profession or calling 
by reason only of his religion, descent, caste, colour or place of 
birth.” 73 The Committee also wished that this provision be 
“extended, as regards the holding of office under the Federal 
Government, to subjects of Indian States.” 71 

The Committee recommended the States to accede to such 
48 items of the Federal Legislative List which did not include 
most of the items of federal taxation. The report also accepted 
in principle certain contentions of the Princes, on financial 
matters not mentioned in the White Paper, namely, that there 
should be a “gradual abolition over a period of years ... of any 
contribution paid by a State to the Crown which is in excess of 
the value of the immunities which it enjoys.” 73 It further accepted, 
ir. principle, the right of the States to collect internal customs 
revenue. Finally, the report requested that the maritime States 
should be allowed to “retain only so much of the customs duties 
which they collect as is properly attributable to dutiable goods 
consumed in their own State.” 70 

10 Ibid., 87. n Ibid., 115. 

'^Proposals for Indian Constitutional Reforms, n. 51, 29. 

' ’Joint Select Committee on Indian Constitutional Reforms, n. 65, 215-6. 
u Ibid. ’"‘Ibid., 168. . "Ibid., 169. 
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Linlithgow Report and the Chamber 

Soon after the publication of the report, the Standing Commit¬ 
tee of the Chamber appointed a three-man committee consisting 
of Sir Manubhai Mehta, Sir Liaquat Hyat Khan and Sir Prabha 
Shankar Pattani to examine it. Their report was to be in the 
nature of: (1) a comparative statement on the safeguards demand¬ 
ed by the Chamber of Princes and those provided for in the 
report; (2) discussion of items which, in their opinion, were 
either not clear or adequately provided; and (3) their recom¬ 
mendations regarding future action. 77 

After examining the report clause by clause, the Committee 
recommended that the Viceroy should be asked to clarify certain 
points which were vague in it and proper amendments should 
be introduced in the Government of India Bill; and that, while 


-affirming their previous policy, the Princes must await the actual 
Bill before any final judgement. 78 

The Linlithgow Report was debated threadbare by the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes during its session held on 22 and 23 January 1935. 
While agreeing that the report was an improvement in some 
measure on the White Paper proposals, especially in the financial 
field, the Princes felt that further elucidation seemed to be neces¬ 
sary on many points as the recommendations regarding them 
appeared ambiguous and capable of different interpretations. 79 

The Princes also made it clear that they could give their final 
opinion only after examining the parliamentary bill relating to 
•constitutional reforms, the proposed Treaty of Accession and 
the Instrument of Accession. 80 


Government of India Bill 

After the publication of the Joint Select Committee Report, 
the Government of India Bill was introduced in the British Par¬ 
liament. The Bill was mostly based on the recommendations of 
the Joint Select Committee Report. It retained voluntary character 
of the accession of States to the Federation of India but provided 
that the States would be deemed to have acceded to the Federa¬ 
tion if His Majesty had signified his acceptance of the declaration 

77 PA • CH. IV(c) 59 of 1935, 1-5. 

"Ibid., 23. 

"■Progs. C. ofP. 1935 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1935) 22. 

"‘Ibla., 58. 
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made by the Ruler for himself, his heirs and successors that he 
accepted the Act as applicable to his State and subjects with the 
intent that federal authorities would exercise in relation to his 
State and subjects such functions as might be vested in them by 
or under this Act. 81 The Ruler was also authorised to execute a 
supplementary declaration with regard to his willingness to accept, 
conditionally or otherwise, any other matter as a subject in respect 
of which the Federal Legislature might make laws in relation to 
his State and the subjects thereof, or his willingness to waive, in 
whole or part, any condition specified in a previous declaration 
made by him. 82 The Bill provided for certain safeguards against 
discriminatory legislation regarding British subjects domiciled in 
Great Britain 83 but made no provision with regard to fundamen¬ 
tal rights of the Indian people. 


Hydari Committee Report 

Soon after the introduction of the Bill in the Parliament, a 
committee of Ministers 81 along with a legal counsel, at the initiat- 
f ive of the Nawab of Bhopal, was appointed under the chairman¬ 
ship of Sir Akbar Hydari. The Committee held that in some 
important respects the Bill departed from “the agreed position 
arrived at during the meetings of the States’ representatives with 
His Majesty’s Government.” 85 It specifically pointed out that the 
Instrument of Accession was not in the form of a “bilateral agree¬ 
ment between the States and the C r own” and did not include 
“any declaration or covenant on the part of His Majesty preserv¬ 
ing inviolate the treaties and agreements concluded with the 
States.” 88 The Committee further maintained that, under clause 


81 Government of India Bill (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1935), 
Section 6. ‘-Ibid., Section 6(2). 63 Ibid., Section 111.’ 

“This Committee consisted of Mr. K. A. H. Abbasi (Bhopal), Sir C. P. 
Ramaswami Aiyer (Travancore), Pt. Amar Nath Atal (Jaipur), Rai Bahadur 
S. M. Bapana (Indore) Col. E. J. D. Colvin (Kashmir), Sir Liaquat Hyat 
Khan (Patiala), Sir Manubhai Mehta (Bikaner), Mr. K. M. Panikkar (Patiala), 
Sir Prabha Shankar Pattani (Bhavanagar), Sir S. P. Rajgopalachari (Mysore), 
Mr. Ranadive (Baroda), Mr. P. K. Sen (Mayurbhanj), Mr.D. K. Sen (Mandi) 
and Rao Sahib Y. A. Thombare (Sangli). 

si Views of Indian Slates. Correspondence relating to a meeting of States' 
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(1) as at present drafted, the Instrument of Accession would 
operate only so far as “the Act gives it effect.” It maintained that 
“there should be no misapprehension that the acceptance of the 
Act does not mean or lead to the inference that the legislation is 
applicable to the States proprio vigore .” 87 Consequently the Com¬ 
mittee suggested that sub-clause (n) of clause 6 (1) should be so 
redrafted as to make it clear that “what are accepted are specific 
provisions of the Act and that the governing factor in the tran¬ 
saction of accession is the Instrument of Accession, subject to 
which alone the provisions of the Act are agreed to.” 88 It also 
suggested that the Instrument of Accession should indicate in 
a schedule “the matter in respect of which the States agree to 
federate and the reservations, conditions and limitations (e.g., 
in the matter of administration) subject to which they accede.” 89 
Finally, the Committee held that without these satisfactory 
amendments the proposed scheme could not be accepted by the 
Rulers. 90 

On February 25, 1935, a meeting of the Princes and the State 
Ministers was held to discuss the Bill in the light of the Hydari 
Committee’s recommendations. 01 Though the Princes felt that the 
time had come for them to take a final decision on the question of 
federation, they refused to accept the Bill because of various rea¬ 
sons. According to the Nawab of Bhopal, the Bill in its present 
form affected the sovereignty of the Princes and, instead of giving 
them protection, “opened the door to incessant encroachment 
on our internal rights.” 03 Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, while 
examining the constitutional provisions of the Bill, warned the 
Rulers of its “implications.” 93 Sir Akbar Hydari reiterated his 
views which were already stated in the Hydari Committee 
Report. 91 Ultimately, endorsing the views of the Hydari Com¬ 
mittee, the Princes expressed “regret to note that the Bill and the 
Instrument of Accession do not secure those vital interests and 
fundamental requisites of the States on which they have through¬ 
out laid great emphasis.” 95 They concluded that, “in their present 


t1 lbid. i 4. as foM' m Ibid., 10. 

w lbid., 3. 91 Ibid., 3-11. 

92 Proceedings of the meeting of the Princes and Ministers held at Patiala 
House, 5 Napeansea Road, Bombay, on the 25th February 1935 (Strictly con¬ 
fidential) (for official use only), 15. 
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form, and without satisfactory modifications of, and alteration to,, 
the fundamental points, the Bill and the Instrument of Accession 
cannot be regarded as acceptable to Indian States.” 90 

Modifications to the Bill 

The Princes subsequently conveyed these views to the Viceroy 
along with their suggestions. 97 These were taken into considera¬ 
tion by the British Government and substantial modifications, 
specially with regard to clause six which dealt with the nature and 
terms of accession ot the States, were made in the Government 
of India Bill and in sub-clause (a) of section 5(1) of the Act it 
was specifically laid down that the federal authorities should, “by 
virtue of his Instrument of Accession, but subject always to the 
terms thereof, and for the purposes only of the Federation, exer¬ 
cise in relation to his State such functions as may be vested in 
them by or under this Act.” 98 The Bill became an Act after receiv¬ 
ing the Royal Assent on August 2, 1935. 

Thus, after many vicissitudes and shifts in position, the British 
Government was able to provide a federal constitution for Indian 
States and British India. 

The Proposals of 1935 

The Government of India Act, thus, for the first time in India's 
constitutional development, opened the way for the States to be 
brought into the federal structure. However, even after the pass¬ 
ing of the Act there were many issues which remained to be solv¬ 
ed. There was, for instance, the problem of the allocation of seats 
amongst the Princes. On this, there was a clash of interests 
between the smaller and the middle-sized States which resulted in 
the division of the Princes into Federationists and Confedera- 
tionists. This division subsequently resulted in the weakening of 
the Chamber of Princes to such an extent that, during 1933-34, 
most of the 17-and 19-salute States, who had been active members 
m the Chamber, expressed their intention to withdraw from 
The Chamber could not, thus, make itself felt as much as it had 
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done before on vital issues, nor could it give a clear lead in the 
matter. 

On the issue of Federation as such, a review of the Princes’ 
attitude at various phases of its evolution indicates that, although 
initially they accepted it, they were all the time keenly aware of 
the possibility of their powers being absorbed by the federal- 
authority, and the clearer the federal proposals became the more 
confirmed the Princes’ fears got. In regard to federal finance too, 
the Princes, after the publication of the Federal Finance Reports, 
realised that the Federation might not help them financially. In 
other spheres again, the Princes became increasingly conscious 
of the overriding powers of the federal authority. This is evident 
from their suggestions and counter-suggestions for the modifica¬ 
tion of the constitutional proposals as well as the emphasis on the 
inclusion of safeguards and sine qua non, ad verbatim in the 
federal constitution. 

So far as the spokesmen for British India were concerned, it 
was difficult to believe that they would agree to join a federation 
in which such safeguards as were claimed by the Princes were 
included, because these safeguards woud have meant the nullifica¬ 
tion not only of many federal principles but also of full responsibi¬ 
lity at the Centre. The Congress, which demanded an elected 
responsible government at the Centre, could not be expected to 
agree to have a nominated element from the States in the federal 
legislature. It was, thus, evident that the federation, as envisaged 
in the Act, was bound to be rejected by the political parties in 


India. 

Finally, during this period, the Princes began to suspect the 
motives of the British Indian politicians in asking the States to 
join the federation. They seem to have thought that the politicians 
of British India wanted them to come to Federation in the hope 
that, “in the near future, we will be forced by circumstances to 
introduce in our States democratic reforms.” This suspicion 
seemed to be the more pronounced because of the rise of the States’ 

People’s Movement in some of the States which got its stimulus 
as well as leadership from British India. It now remained to be 
seen to what extent these fears were real and their suspicion 
justified. 
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CHAPTER V 




RISE OF POPULAR MOVEMENT IN THE INDIAN 
STATES (1919-35) 

Introduction 

The gradual strengthening of the national movement carried 
its impact on the political structure in British India. In course 
of time, representative institutions of a parliamentary character 
with the rudimentary characteristics of responsible governments 
began to emerge in the Provinces. In the Indian States, however, 
with the popular movements yet to acquire any measure of power, 
the political set-up continued to be largely an arrangement 
arrived at between the Princes and the British Government. In the 
absence of an effective challenge to authority of the Princes, the 
States continued to be unbridled autocracies wherein democratic 
institutions even in an elementary form did not exist. With the 
exception of certain States like Travancore, Cochin, Mysore and 
Porbandar, most of the other States were autocracies. Whether 
it was a big State like Hyderabad, 1 Kashmir 2 or Patiala 3 of one of 
the mushroom States of Bihar, Orissa 4 or Central India 5 or the 

discussing the abject conditions of the people, a Hyderabadi wrote. “The 
Government had turned a deaf ear to the representation of the people persis¬ 
tently made during the last decades or so for (a) expansion of the legislature; 
(b) reform in the educational policy of Government; (c) improvement in the 
system of recruitment, and morale of services; (d) impartiality in the granting 
of concessions.” A Citizen, pseud.. Under the Rule of His Exalted Highness 
—Conditions in Nizam Slate (Poona, Vaidik Ashram, 1938) 1. 

The State was in fact ruled by firmans, issued at any time in accordance with 
the whim and caprice of the Ruler. People had no right of civil liberty. Rao, 
D. R., ed.. Misrule of Nizam , being extracts from and translation of articles 
on Mir Osman Ali Bahadur , the Nizam of Hyderabad (Madras, Surya Kant 
Press, 1926) 24-5. 

*Bazaz, P. N., History of Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir (Delhi, Kashmir 
Publishing Co., 1954) 140-1. 

3 A11 India States’ People’s Conference (hereinafter referred to as AISPC), 
Indictment of Patiala, Report (Bombay, AISPC, 1930) 1-37. 

4 AISPC, Orissa States' Enquiry Committee Report (Bombay, AISPC 1939) 
1-60. 

£ Kachru, D. N., The Jhabua Tragedy (Bombay, AISPC, n.d.) 16-26. 
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imalayan States, 0 popular representatives had no say whatso¬ 
ever in the affairs of the States. In fact, in the case of these smaller 
States, “the Ruler’s autocratic power was still tempered only by 
use and wont, or, as in most Maratha States, by the rights of a 
feudal landed aristocracy.” 7 


Paramount Power and the States' People 

The Paramount Power w'as not unaware of the need to improve 
the administration in the States. A number of Viceroys advised 
the Princes to grant good government to their people. Lord 
Mayo, tor instance, told the Princes: “If we support you in your 
power, we demand good government.” 8 Lord Northbrook too 
stressed it and reminded the Princes that they were to rule, “not 
for their own benefit and advantage but for the benefit of the 
natives of India.” 0 

Another Viceroy, Lord Ripon, also elaborated on the relation¬ 
ship of the Ruler and the ruled. 10 Lord Curzon spoke of the dictum 
that the King must be “the servant as well as the master of his 
people.” 11 Similar sentiments were expressed by Lord Hardinge, 12 
Lord Chelmsford 13 and Lord Reading. 14 Lord Reading’s succes- 

"Himalayan States’ People’s Conference, Proceedings and Resolutions, 
2nd April, 1938 (publisher and place of publication unknown, n.d.) 1-6. 

’Coupland, R., Indian Politics, 1936-42 (London, Oxford University 
Press, 1944) 167-8. 

Hunter, W. W., Earl of Mayo (Ruler of India Series, 1891) 16-8. 

’Mallet, A. B., Earl of Northbrook (London, Longmans Green & Co., 
1908) 135. 

lu Palit, R. C., ed., Speeches and Published Resolutions of Lord Ripon (Cal¬ 
cutta, Baptist Mission Press, 1882) 49-50. 

■‘Ronaldshay, Earl of, The Life of Lord Curzon, Vol. II (New York, 
Boni and Livenght, 1928) 89. 

12 “Build up within your State a body of your own subjects on whom you 
can rely to serve you. Take them young; educate them; select the best; fit 
them for higher places and, when they are fit, confer higher places upon them. 
Give them responsibility, enlist their interest and sympathy in the works of 
administration and I confidently predict that you w ill not regret the step you 
have taken.” Hardinge, C. H., Speeches, Vol. I (Calcutta, Superintendent, 
Government Printing 1913-16) 318. 

’’“The rulers of the Indian States, in virtue of their protection by the 
British Government, enjoy an unusual degree ot personal control over the 
welfare of their subjects, and the responsibility that lies upon them is corres¬ 
pondingly great.” Chelmsford, Speeches, Vol. II (Simla, Government Mono¬ 
type Press, 1921) 120. 

14 “The best advice which I can give you in tnese difficult circumstances is 
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sor, Lord Irwin, went a step further. Not only did he speak of the 
advantages of good government 13 but in a note addressed to the 
Princes even defined for them the prerequisites of such a govern¬ 
ment. He pointed out that a government should ensure individuals 
the “opportunity of developing themselves as human beings’ 116 
and emphasised that, no matter whether it was autocracy, 
oligarchy or democracy, the life of the community depended on 
its being regulated by law “which should explicitly or tacitly be 
based upon and represent the general will of the community.” 17 
These principles, he maintained, implied “the recognition of the 
equality of all members of the State before the law” and the 
protection of “life, liberty and property.” 13 Lord Irwin further¬ 
more explained how a State, based on these principles, should be 
administered in the diverse fields of revenue, expenditure or of 
general welfare of the people. 10 

Lord Irwin’s note might have had some persuasive effect upon 
some of the Princes but it had no sanctions behind it and remain¬ 
ed for the most part a dead letter. Lord Irwin himself described it 
as merely a treatise on good government, not particularly applica¬ 
ble to the States. He made it clear to the Princes that his note 
was an expression of personal views, not to be regarded as an 
official document. 20 

Thanks to the intransigent attitude of the Rulers, in the case of 
even those States where organs for associating people with the 
administration existed they were unreal to a large extent. To quote 
a few instances, legislative councils, with the elected members in 
a majority, had existed in Travancore since 1921, in Pudukkottai 
since 1924, and in Cochin since 1925. As legislative bodies, they 
resembled the Montford Councils established in the British Pro¬ 
vinces in 1919; and the Ruler’s right of legislating on his own 
account or of overriding them resembled the Governor’s more 
restricted powers of veto and certification. 21 But “as regards the 



to hold the welfare of your subjects constantly in your thoughts, to keep in 
touch with their hopes, try to understand and meet their difficulties, attempt 
to win their confidences and take them into yours” Khan, S. A., The Earl of 
Reading (London, Sir Issac Pitman and Sons Ltd., 1924) 302. 

15 Irwin, Speeches , Vol. II (Simla, Government of India Press, 1931) 350. 

16 Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD) 
No. 727, Political, 1927. Also see Appendix X. 11 Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 19 Ibid . 20 Ibid. 
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Executive those State Councils were more akin to the ‘Morley- 
Minto’ Councils established in British India in 1909. They could 
discuss administration, but they could not control any part of 
it... .The whole government was still in every State the govern¬ 
ment of the Ruler, advised by such Ministers as he chose to 
appoint. No ‘subjects’ had been ‘transferred’ to Ministers respon¬ 
sible to the legislature.” 23 Other States like Hyderabad, Gwalior, 
Indore, Baroda and Bikaner also had legislative councils or com¬ 
mittees but their meetings were irregular and they were strictly 
consultative in character. 23 This led Lord Reading to comment in 
1924 that “they [the Councils] were largely formal with little 
real influence.” “They were,” he said, “the facades of Chelms¬ 
ford’s speech rather than the building in which one can live and 
work.” 21 


Lord Irwin and the States' Adiministation 
However, the British Government expressed its concern for 
good government in the States and discussed the propriety of its 
intervention only in extreme cases. Lord Irw in held an informal 
Conference of the Rulers at Simla in May 1927, to discuss matters 
pertaining to the States and the British Government. At this con¬ 
ference, the Viceroy referred to the question of British Govern¬ 
ment’s mode of intervention. Deprecating the policy of “sledge 
hammer intervention,” the Viceroy felt that a more effective 
substitute for this might be devised. Again, in the Conference of 
the Political Officers which met in July 1927, it was contended that 
often the non-intervention policy of the British Government 
hampered the attainment of a “good government” in the States. 
What was required now was a more active and vigorous policy 
on the part of the British Government to help and make the 
Princes set their houses in order. Lord Irwin, while supporting 
this viewpoint, maintained that he himself was in lavour of 
more rather than less interference but such interference should 
be exercised at an earlier stage. He suggested that local govern- 
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ments and agents to the Governor-General should be addressed 
for the shift in the official policy of non-intervention. Threat of 
publicity—-a weapon already used by the States’ People’s Con¬ 
ference—was also mooted as a deterrent. Several other sugges¬ 
tions were brought forward to exert moral pressure upon the 
Princes too. 23 But, in the absence of public pressure within the 
States themselves, advice, however good it might have been, had 
no tangible effect. 


The States’ People’s Movement 


In the first decade of 20th century, there emerged a section of 
nationalists who believed in achieving independence for India 
through non-violent means. Some of these revolutionary leaders 
took refuge in the States and continued their activities from there. 
This was the first contact the States’ people had with the nation¬ 
alist movement. 28 

The outbreak of the World War and the participation ol the 
troops of Indian Rulers in it brought these soldiers into contact 
with the outside world. It was during this war that the British 
Government announced its August Declaration promising the 
right of self-determination to the Indian people. Soon after this, 
Mahatma Gandhi came into the political field with a pro¬ 
gramme to enlist mass support for the national movement. This 
had its impact on the people of the States also. Hitherto isolated, 
the States’ people now began to feel restive. Local organisations 
started comine into existence 27 and the Congress, on its part, 
began to take note of them. Thus, in 1920 for the first time, it 
called upon the Princes to grant, at once, full responsible govern¬ 
ment in the States.- It, however, made it clear at the same time 

2r °FPD No. 2, Special Secret, 1930. 

36 Based on a discussion with Mr. Jainarayan Vyas, M.P. 
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that, while States’ people could become members of the Congress, 
they could not organisationally interfere with the internal affairs 
of the States. 29 It reiterated this stand in 1927. 90 

Meanwhile, however, some of the leading political workers 
concerned with the problems of the States took initiative and 
decided to found a central organisation to provide leadership to 
the movements in the States. The immediate impulse for the found¬ 
ing of this organisation appears to have been the appointment 
of”the Indian States’ Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Harcourt Butler on December 16, 1927. Soon after the announce¬ 
ment of the Committee, leading workers in the cause of the 
States’ people like Balwantray Mehta, Manilal Kothari and 
G. R. Abhayankar convened the All India States’ People’s Con¬ 
ference in December 1927. 



A IS PCS First Session 

The Conference, attended by more than 700 delegates from all 
over India 31 declared that the aim and objective of the AISPC 
was to influence the governments of the States as a whole “to 
initiate the necessary reforms in the administration by the force 
of collective opinion of the people of the States. 3 - The Con¬ 
ference furthermore emphasised the right of the people to deter¬ 
mine as they deemed proper, the form and character of their 
government and demanded that elected representatives should be 
associated with the administration. Such a representative govern¬ 
ment the Conference maintained, should have powers over 
legislation and control of general administration, including 
finance Further, it also wanted the separation of the State revenue 
from the personal expenditure of the Ruler and demanded the 
establishment of an independent and supreme jud,clary separate 
from the executive. Finally, the Conference urged “that for a 
speedy attainment of Swarajya, as a whole, the Ind,an States 
should be brought into constitutional relations with British India 
and the people of Indian States should be assigned a definite 

place and an effective voice in all matters of common concern m 

mav be devised for the whole of 
any new constitution that may 

”Ibid., 43. 
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India.” 33 The Conference thus explained its stand on the constitu¬ 
tional problems of the States from the point of view of the States’ 
people and decided to place them before the Indian States’ 
Committee. 

The AISPC, at the outset, was faced with a big handicap. The 
Indian States’ Committee refused to recognise its claims to 
represent the States’ people on the plea that, legally and political¬ 
ly, only the Princes were entitled to represent the people. Besides, 
the Committee maintained that it was not empowered by its 
terms of reference to deal with the relations between the Indian 
Princes and their subjects. The Committee declared that it was not, 
therefore, competent to accept the evidence of public bodies and 
private individuals, written or oral, on this matter. The Com¬ 
mittee, accordingly, refused to give the AISPC even its question¬ 
naire. 

The contention of the AISPC was that it represented the 
organisation of the States’ people and that consequently it was 
fully entitled to express its views before the States’ Committee. 
Finally, after a great deal of correspondence, the Indian States’ 
Committee, while expressing its inability to hear the oral evi¬ 
dence of the AISPC, agreed to receive a memorandum in which 
the AISPC could express its views on all matters within the terms 
of reference of the Committee. 31 

Memorandum of the AISPC to the Butler Committee 

The AISPC, accordingly, drafted an exhaustive memorandum 
which provided a historical review of the relationship of the 
Indian States with the British Government and examined the 
position of every State in the light of its treaties, sartads and such 
other documents. 35 It accepted the Paramountcy of the British 
Government and maintained that it had powers to check the 
maladministration in the States. 38 It vehemently condemned the 
doctrine, put forward by the Princes, of direct relationship of the 
Indian States with the Crown and not with the Government of 
India. 

3 *Ibid. t 303-5. 

31 A1SPC. Memorandum of the Indian Stales' People, Part III (Bombay, 
AISPC, 1929) 11. 

35 /6W., Part I, edpassim, 1-59. 
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Discussing the internal conditions of the States, the memoran¬ 
dum pointed out that, barring a few States, there was no rule of 
law, no security of property and no representative government. 
In conclusion, it urged the appointment of a commission to investi¬ 
gate as to how the Sovereign Power had discharged its duties 
towards the people; called for the Indianisation and democratisa- 
tion of the Political Department; decried the “one-sided” and 
mistaken policy of non-intervention pursued by the British and 
demanded the establishment of an independent judiciary. 37 


A IS PC’s Deputation to England 

While the memorandum was being prepared, the executive 
committee of the AISPC thought that, as the. Indian States’ 
Committee had refused to hear the oral evidence of the AISPC, 
a deputation to England might help to create public opinion 
abroad in support of the States’ people. Accordingly, on July 
11, 1928, it appointed a delegation consisting of Dewan Bahadur 
Ramchandra Rao (President), Prof. G. R. Abhayankar (General 
Secretary), Amritlal D. Sheth and Shri P. L. Chudgar. 

The delegation reached England in October 1928, and at the 
outset emphasised that the Princes’ views were not the views of the 
States’ people. 40 It further pointed out that, “on the wider ques¬ 
tion of the relation of the Paramount Power with the States, 
there is no desire on the part of ... the people of the States to 
interfere with the integrity of the States.” 41 What the States’ 
people wanted was not the extermination of monarch but the rule 
of constitutional monarchs. “Let them give elementary rights of 
citizenship to their people, let them enable their people to enjoy 
the blessings of the rule of law; let them be satisfied with a definite 
civil list, and let them entrust their administiation to their people 
to be carried on under their supervision, contentment would 

then reign in the Indian States. 42 
The deputation further prepared a memorandum for the 


"AISP C,'lvork in England of the Deputation of the Indian States' People’s 
Conference (Bombay, AISPC, 1929) 
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British public in which it put forward some important suggestions 
for reforming the State administration. It referred to the Princes’ 
complaints of encroachments on their rights by the Paramount 
Power and pointed out that such encroachments occurred because 
of their failure to discharge their own responsibilities to their 
people. 

Discussing the role of the Paramount Power, it submitted that 
the responsibility of the British Government for good government 
and the well-being of the people was “not discharged by waiting 
for an accumulation of misrule of government to such a degree as 
to justify its interference.” 45 According to the deputation, the 
best way in which the Paramount Power could discharge its 
responsibilities was to persuade the Indian Princes to introduce 
the democratic principle of administration through a legislature 
containing theelected representatives of the people. 44 The delega¬ 
tion was also critical of the British Government’s policy of inter¬ 
vening indirectly in the internal affairs of the States through the 
Residents or Political Agents. It was contended that the enquiry 
made by the British Government preceding such intervention 
was neither open to the Princes nor to the people and was often 
likely to be unfair to both. It, therefore, suggested that “the 
policy of intervention should follow a settled course, and no 
action should be taken against any Ruler until his misdeeds were 
brought home to him.” 45 

The deputation also wanted the British Government to lay 
down a definite procedure for the administration of the States. 
One of the important points which the deputation considered 
essential for good government was that annual reports on adminis¬ 
tration should be prepared by every Indian State, which the 
British Government should refer to an expert body for detailed 
examination. This expert body should not be connected either with 
the Government of India or with the States but should be inde¬ 
pendent of both. The Government could consider the report of 
this body and take necessary action but, if the States felt that the 
Government’s decision was unfair, they were to have the right of 
appeal to a specially constituted tribunal. Facilities for such 

48 AISPC. Memorandum of the Indian States' People's Conference presented 
to the Indian States' Committee (London, Deputation cf the Indian States’ 


People’s Conference, n.d.) 18. 


u Ibid. 


''Ibid., 21. 
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^appeals were to be assured as much to the people as to the 
Princes. 10 


The deputation also suggested that the British Government 
should issue a Royal Proclamation “commending the idea of a 
responsible constitutional government.” Finally, it maintained 
that, in order to have a correct picture of the conditions of the 
Indian States' people, a Royal Commission should be appointed. 
The Commission, Mr. Abhayankar urged, should enquire into the 
forms of government existing in the States and deal with the issues 
which had been raised in the memorandum. 

It would appear that the deputation was successful, among 
other things, in having the question of the States’ people raised 17 
on the floor of the British parliament but it did not lead to any 
development of a significant nature. 48 


Recommendation of the Butler Committee 

In spite of all these efforts of the AISPC, not much attention 
was paid to its proposals in official circles. The Butler Committee 
presented no proposals whatsoever for the political advancement 
of the States’ people. 10 

This resulted in the denunciation of the Butler Report by 
the AISPC. Discussing it in the second session, its President, 
Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, said that “the Butler Committee was bad 
in its origin, bad in its time chosen for its appointment, bad in its 
terms of reference, bad in its personnel, bad in its line of enquiry, 
while its report is bad in its reasoning and bad in its conclusions.” 50 
In the meantime, the States’ people found encouragement from 
the leading statesmen of British India. The All Parties Con¬ 
ference, in its report on the Dominion Constitution ol India, laid 


17 The questions raised by Lord Olivier were as fodows. What is to be the 
relation of the Indian States and the Indian Princes in any revised consti¬ 
tution, with an Indian Assembly?... Secondly, in any such federated 
constitution will it be possible for His Majesty’s Government to maintain 
in its fulness the present absolute autocracy of the Indian Princes. Debate 
on Indian Affairs, House of Lords Session 1928-29 (London, H.s Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1929) Cols. 14-21. 

49 The question ultimately was withdrawn. Ibid., o . . . 

™FPD No. 62, Special, 1931. .,. , , , , 

50 Chinta„.ani, C. Y„ Presidential Address (publisher and place of public*’ 

tion unknown, n.d.) 4. 
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down in clear terms that it visualised representative form of 
government in the States in the event of a federal constitution 
being accepted by them. 51 The A1SPC also obtained the support 
of some of the Congress leaders in the Calcutta session of 1928 
and Lahore session of 1929 of the Indian National Congress. 
In his presidential address at Lahore session, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru said, “The Indian States cannot live apart from the rest 
of India and their Rulers must, unless they accept their inevitable 
limitations, go the way of others who thought like them. And the 
only people who have the right to determine the future of the 
States must be the people of these States.” 52 In this session the 
Congress also adopted a resolution urging the Princes “to grant 
responsible government to their people and to enact laws or issue 
proclamations safeguarding the elementary and fundamental 
rights of the people such as freedom of movement, freedom of 
speech, freedom to hold public meetings and security ol person 
and property.” 65 



AISPC AND THE RTC 


While the AISPC was thus drawing the attention of the leading 
spokesmen of Indian public opinion to the problems of the 
States’ people, new constitutional developments were taking place 
in the country. The Indian Statutory Commission had submitted 
its report and the Round Table Conference was in the offing. The 
Statutory Commission did not deal with the question of the 
States' people. In the RTC the Government turned down the 
demand of the AISPC and some other local organisations for 
their representation and reiterated its earlier stand that the dis¬ 
cussion of the internal affairs of the States was under the purview 
of the Rulers concerned. The Government also declared that 
only broad questions of States’ policy were to be discussed on 


'•Chapter III, 79-80. 

b ~Report of the Forty-fourth Session of the Indian National Congress (here¬ 
inafter referred to as INC. RES.) (Lahore, A1CC, 1929 var.) 32. 

"/ATC. RES. 1929, n. 28, 59. Even in 1928 the Congress adopted a resolution 
in its Calcutta session urging the Princes to introduce “responsible govern¬ 
ment based on representative institutions in the States" and assuring the 
State’s people its sympathy and support in their “legitimate and peaceful 
struggle” for the attainment of responsible government. INC. RES. 1928, 
n. 28, 33. 
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which the acknowledged Rulers alone could speak with autho¬ 
rity. 51 

A IS PC Memorandum to the Indian National Congress 

Thus debarred from presenting its views before the British 
Government, the AISPC decided finally to explore possibilities 
of placing them through the Congress. Accordingly, it submitted 
a memorandum 55 to the Congress in March 1931, hoping that it 
might represent the States’ people’s viewpoint before the Second 
RTC. The AISPC also felt that this might act as some sort of a 
pressure on the Rulers to make their governments more demo¬ 
cratic. 

The memorandum accepted federation as the most suitable type 
of constitution for India. It further maintained that the States 
should be admitted into the federation only on condition that 
they maintain a standard of government which would be on a par 
with that prevailing in British India; that States be represented in 
the Centre through elected representatives; that the judiciary in 
the States be linked up with the federal Supreme Court and that 
the declaration of fundamental rights be embodied in the federal 
constitution and guaranteed to the States’ peoples as well. The 
memorandum further urged that the States’ peoples must be 
enabled to send their representatives to participate in the future 
conferences convened for shaping the Indian Constitution. 55 

Though the Congress did not adopt any resolution on the 
States in its Karachi session, Mahatma Gandhi had, even earlier, 
in one of his speeches, maintained that the Congress represented 
11,C whole of India and wished Ihc Rulers of (he States would 
not take an uncompromising attitude. He maintamed that “an 
undiluted autocracy, however benevolent tt may be, and an und- 
luted democracy arc an incompatible mixture bound to result tin 
an explosion," In the Second Round Table Conference, Gandh.j, 

. . ,, ■ -^nred entirelv, for, Mr. Ramchandra 

51 The States’ people could not be ignored eni .. , . , 

Rao in the Second RTC and Mr. N. C. Kelkar tn the Thud RTC champ,oned 
their cause as delegates from British India. h k Mr . Amritlal 

6 This memorandum was prepared Kakabhai Kothari. 

V. Thakkar, Mr Rangildas M. M. Conference presented to the 

Memorandum of the Indian States P e °P‘ 1 ' AISPC 

Working Committee of the Indian National Congress (Bombay, AISPC. 

1931) 20-2. 55 /f>/rf. 
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advised the Rulers to be the trustees of their people and further 
desired that the fundamental rights must be common to all the 
inhabitants of India, whether they come from the States or British 
India, and that the Supreme Court should be the guardian of these 
rights. Mahatma Gandhi, however, maintained that the Congress 
should not interfere with the internal affairs of the States and 
hoped that the Princes could be prevailed upon to improve their 
administration. 

Gandhiji's Views 

Gandhiji’s views created doubts in the minds of some of the 
leaders of the States’ people and Mr. N. C. Kelkar, the President 
of the AISPC, sought clarification. In the correspondence that 
ensued, Mahatmaji maintained that the policy of non-interference 
in the States was both “wise and sound.” 57 The States under 
British law, he said, were independent entities and the Congress, 
therefore, could not interfere in their internal affairs. Gandhiji 
believed however that, in any event, a movement started from 
without could not be successful and wanted the people of the 
States to stand on their own legs. 58 

In accordance with the views of Gandhiji, the Congress stressed 
that the fundamental rights should be granted to the inhabitants 
of the States. 59 Sympathising with the States’ people, it had indeed 
rejected the White Paper proposals on the plea that it did not 
satisfy the aspirations of the people. 60 However, in October 1934, 
the Congress Working Committee reiterated its “traditional” 
attitude “of friendliness towards Indian States and of noninter¬ 
ference with their administration.” 61 

While in the earlier period there were few, if any, who questioned 
the Congress stand, it did not go unchallenged during 1933-35. 
A radical group inside the Congress, which had constituted itself 
into the Congress Socialist Party, demanded that the Congress 
should take a more positive attitude towards the States. The 
Party held that the system of monarchy, even if it was a constitu¬ 
tional one, was unsuitable for the States and called for a radical 

■’■Gandhi, M. K., Indian States' Problem (Ahmedabad, Navjiwan Press 
1941), 64. 58 Ibid., 65. 

S> INC. RES. 1930-34, n. 28, 53. 

m Ibid. 

ei Ibid: 35. 
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X '-$2_^Mnsformation of the political system of States. 02 The Congress 
Socialist Party does not appear to have been very effective in 
influencing the Congress, for, in 1935 the Congress Working 
Committee passed a detailed resolution restating its policy of non¬ 
interference. Evidently, to satisfy the AISPC and the leftist 
opinion, the Congress, however, maintained that it would not 
sacrifice their interests to “buy the support of Princes” for the 
implementation of federal proposals. 63 

Princes and the States' People 

Throughout the period, various Viceroys urged the Princes to 
introduce constitutional and administrative reforms in their 
States. The Rulers reacted to this occasionally, assuring the 
Viceroy that they would take steps in this direction. To begin 
with, in an informal meeting of the Princes at Delhi on November 
7, 1921, the Maharaja of Gwalior appealed to the Princes to 
leave no stone unturned in “setting their houses in order.” 61 He 
expressed his conviction that “unless the Rulers retained a hold 
upon the affection of their people, attended to their legitimate 
grievances and took a personal interest in the efficiency of their 
administration, there was a great danger threatening the existence 
of their entire Order.” 65 He raised the issue again in a meeting 
of Rulers in November 1924. 06 fn 1926, in a report prepared by 
certain Ministers on the future of the States, emphasis was laid 
on the need for internal reforms in the States. 07 In February 
1927. the Chancellor of the Chamber, Maharaja of Patiala, evolved 
a scheme which was circulated among the Princes. In this scheme 
the Chancellor impressed upon his brother-Princes the desirability 
of effecting certain reforms in the administration of the States 
where they did not exist. 65 These suggested reforms included the 
introduction of a privy purse not exceeding 10 per cent of the 
total revenue of the States; a competent and independent Judicial 

'■Jayaprakash Narayan, Why Socialism "? (Benaras, All India Congress 
Socialist Party, 1936) 28. 


referred to as Prog. C. ofP.) (Delhi, Government ov inaia rress, xvzy, var.) 



881. 


65 Ibid. 


n Ibid. 


67 Ibid. 


'“Panikkar, K. M., The Indian Princes in Council (London, Oxford Univer¬ 
sity Press, 1936) 18. 
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Committee; a “solemn declaration that the servants of the State 
would be removed from office only for proved misconduct after 
full and fair enquiry”; the association of Ministers “in some sort 
of a cabinet which will secure continuity of administration”; 
the maintenance of a police force which would be an “effective 
instrument for the preservation of the rule of law” and “the 
adoption, by specific enactment in each State, of codes of law, 
which should consist of the laws in force in British India. 
Also, the Chamber passed a resolution on the subject in 1928 
stating that certain basic tenets like “a definite code of law gua¬ 
ranteeing liberty of person and safety of property administered 
by a judiciary independent of the executive” 70 and the settlement, 
upon a reasonable basis, of the privy purse of the Rulers should 
be accepted and implemented by the States. 71 

Notwithstanding all these declarations and resolutions, the 
Princes made it clear that, though they agreed with the Viceroy 
that Ruler should be “the servant of his people and the wise 
custodian of their best interests,” 72 yet, in view of the diverse con¬ 
ditions prevailing among the States, it was not possible to apply a 
uniform type of administration in all the States; that the Ruler 
and his Government were the best judges of what measures and 
methods were best suited to promote the progress and prosperity 
of their State and subjects and that any reform should emanate 
“from withiii the States on the initiative of their Governments.” 73 

Similar statements on the issue of internal reforms—their 


<SL 


acceptance of the point in principle, their insistence that the 
inspiration for it should come from within and not from without, 
and that these reforms should not be applicable to all the States 
uniformly—were made by the Rulers at the meetings of the 
Chamber in 1929 74 and 1931 75 and also during the various speeches 


e *Ibid., 18-9. ™Progs. C. ofP. 1921-28, n. 64, 873. 

n lbid. n Ibid., 821. ™lbid. 

74 “We share with Your Excellency the appreciation of the supreme impor¬ 
tance attaching to the internal good government of our States... .1 he Indian 
States are moving with the times. We are doing what lies in our power to mo¬ 
dernise our administration, to make it more efficient, to make our subjects 
more prosperous, more progressive, more-contented. Developments have 
occurred in the construction of railways and of roads; in the foundation 
and endowment of colleges and schools, hospitals and dispensaries; in the 
development of co-operative societies, of agricultural banks; in the encou¬ 
ragement of improved agricultural methods among the cultivators, in the 
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the Princes at the Round Table Conference where they 
emphasised time and again that federation did not mean the 
obliteration of the political system the Princes had in their 
States and that they were going to preserve their traditions and 
institutions as they wished. 76 

Despite these assurances, the pace of improvements by the 
Princes, based on the principles mentioned above, did not seem to 
be satisfactory. The administrative reports of States like Bikaner 77 
and Jamnagar 78 indicate that the personal expenditure of the 
Rulers easily surpassed the 10 per cent limit. And though the 
Indian States’ Committee attempted to highlight the “conspicuous 


provision of waterworks at the great centres, in the progress of male and fe¬ 
male education and male and female medical relief; in the development of 
municipalities and in the strengthening of Ih ePancfiayat system; in the provi¬ 
sion of permanent and adequately paid administrative cadres; in the 
establishment of High Courts on the British Indian model—in these and in 
various other ways, we venture to think that we are striving hard to realise 
the modern ideas of progress.” Progs. C. ofP. 1929, n. 64, 119. 

75 “Your Excellency has once again drawn attention to the necessity of 
ensuring good government in our States. Nothing can be dearer to the heart 
of a Ruler than the contentment, happiness and prosperity of his subjects. 
The main principles which Your Excellency has emphasised are and should be- 
the recognised ideal of our Order. Our endeavour in recent years has been to 
work for our subjects in a wider field and to secure their happiness in an 


increasing measure.” Progs. C. of P. 1931, n. 64, /j. 

^'Indian Round Table Conference, Proceedings 12! h November , 1930- 
19//i January 1931 (London, His Majesty’s Stationery Office, 1931) 35 and 80. 

"’Out of the total revenue of £1,000,000 of Bikaner State during 1926-27, 
£15 000 was provided for education; £12,000 for medical relief and 2,000 for 
works of public utility. As against this, the sum of £100,000 was provided 
for the palace; £6,000 for preliminaries of a Prince s marriage; £20,000 for 
“Bikaner House” at Delhi; £50,000 for the purpose of budding an extension 
to another palace and £170,000 for the maintenance of the Maharaja and his 
family. Thus while the entire provision for public utility w ks in the budget 
amounted to 3.6 per cent of the total revenue 22.6 P« cent of the total' 
revenue was earmarked for the expenditure of t e u is ami y. 

Chudgar, P. L„ Indian Princes under British Protection (London, Williams & 

Norgate Ltd., 1929) 57. , . c . 

,s “The personal expenditure of the Maharajah of this * ’ rt ° 

budget of 1926-27, including Palace expenses, Public Woi s . * 

motor roads for the exclusive use of himself and his 8 uC * ’ ^ 

building of new palaces, guest departments minor depar , Avenue o' 
foreseen expenses amounts to £700,000. And this out of a 
£100,000.” Ibid., 99. 
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success” 70 of the Princes in introducing the constitutional 
reforms, it nevertheless admitted that some of these reforms 
were no doubt “inchoate, or on paper.” 60 

Besides, the insistence of the Princes that the Ruler should be 
the best judge of the type of reforms to be introduced in his State 
only meant that many times the Ruler was in a position to be the 
judge as well as the accused. This left the States’ people entirely 
at the mercy of the Ruler’s wishes. To illustrate the point, one 
sine qua non of the Princes’ safeguards emphatically specified 
that “fundamentalrights shall find no place in the federal constitu¬ 
tion and shall not be treated as federal subject. They may, subject 
to His Majesty’s pleasure, find expression in the King Emperor’s 
proclamation as applying only to his British Indian Dominions.” 61 

This safeguard could only mean that the constitution could 
afford no protection to the people against incursions of their civil 
rights and that the Princes could act in any way they liked. Under 
such circumstances, it was difficult for any institution or 
organisation which was critical of the policy of the State 
Governments to flourish. 

Odds facing the A IS PC 

The AISPC attempted to voice the people’s aspirations; and 
through its various activities it strove to influence constitutional 
and political developments in the interests of the States’ people. 
In this effort, it had to face many heavy odds. The hostile attitude 
of almost all the Rulers to the AISPC or to the local organisations 
smothered possibilities of the development of an effective public 
opinion inside the States. The extent of the Princes’ hostility can 
be easily inferred from the fact that all the conferences of the 
States’ people were invariably held not inside the States but in 
the adjoining districts of British India. The British Government’s 
attitude towards the States’ people’s organisation was one calcu- 



76 “Of the 108 Princes in Class I, 30 have established legislative councils, 
most of which are at present of a consultat ive nature only; 40 have constituted 
High Courts more or less on British Indian models; 34 have separated execu¬ 
tive from judicial functions; 56 have fixed a privy putse: 46 have started a 

regular graded civil list of officials and 54 have pension or provident fund 
schemes.” Report of the Indian States Committee 19.io-29 (Delhi, Government 
of India Press, 1929) 12. a 0 Ibid. 

el FPD No. 91, Reforms, 1934. 
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lated to discourage its growth. It consistently refused to recognise 
the competence of these bodies to speak on behalf of States’ 
people. Such a recognition was consistent with the view expressed 
by many Viceroys that State Governments required to be demo¬ 
cratised. But the refusal of the British to recognise the States’ 
people’s organisation took away one channel of mass sanction 
which would have effectively ensured the process of democratisa- 
tion. 

Although the States’ people’s movement had derived its stimu¬ 
lus from the national movement and the leadership of the AISPC 
was in the hands of Congressmen, the Congress as a body was 
disinclined for a long time to play an active role in the Indian 
States. It expressed its support and sympathy to the States’ people 
for securing the same rights for which it was struggling in British 
India; but at the same time it made it clear that the Congress as 
such would not involve itself in the struggle of these people. It 
thus happened that, while the States’ people’s movement did not 
find the active support of the Congress in its struggle, the Congress 
was of immense help at the conference tables. The AISPC was 
not permitted to send its representative to the Round Table 
Conferences but itdid find some Congressmen acting as its spokes¬ 
men in such conferences. Also, the emphasis of the Congress on 
the States’ people’s right of representation in any federal scheme 
was another source of strength of the AISPC. However, this insis¬ 
tence of the Congress was bound to be unacceptable to the 
Princes and was one amongst the many other factors (which 
have been discussed elsewhere) which obstructed the realisation 
of the federal part of 1935 Act. 
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INDIAN STATES AND THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

ACT (1935-39) 

Indian States in the Federation 

The Federal Scheme embodied in the Government of India Act, 
1935, was the first effort to define and set up the constitutional 
relationship between the Indian States and British India. The 
disparate nature of the federating units (Provinces and States) 
the difference in the scope of powers of the Central authority in 
the executive, legislative and judicial fields with respect to States 
and Provinces as well as the peculiar position of the Crown, 
specially in its relationship with the States, gave the Federation 
a character which was without precedent anywhere in the world. 
The Federation of India could be established only when the Rulers 
of States, representing not less than half the aggregate population 
of the States and entitled to not less than half the seats to be 
allocated to the States in the Federal Upper Chamber, signified 
their desire to accede to it. 1 

The accession of a State to the Federation could be effected by 
the king’s acceptance of an Instrument of Accession executed by 
its Ruler; and with respect to a federated State, federal authori¬ 
ties could exercise such functions as may be vested in them by or 
under the Act “by virtue of his Instrument of Accession, but 
subject always to the terms thereof.” 3 

Once an Instrument of Accession was executed by the Ruler on 
behalf of {% himself, his heirs and successors,” and accepted by His 
Majesty, it permanently and irrevocably limited the Ruler’s so¬ 
vereignty to the extent to which he acceded to the Federation. 
Though accession was to be voluntary, the Rulers were expected 
to accede on the first 47 out of 59 items of the Federal Legislative 
List and the content of accession was to be as uniform as possible 
for all the States. 3 A Ruler might, by a supplementary Instrument 

government of India Act 1935 (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1936) 
Section 5(2). 

2 Ibid. y n. 1, Section 6 (1). 

•Menon, V. P., The Story of the Integration of Indian States (Calcutta, 
orient Longmans, 1956) ibid, 35. 
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of Accession, executed by him and accepted by His Majesty, agree 
to an extension of functions of federal authorities in relation to his 
State. 4 The Instrument of Accession, once accepted, was to be 
conclusive “to the extent of Federal authority, both legislative and 
executive, in relation to that State,” 5 and for the purposes of 
determining federal jurisdiction due judicial notice thereof was 
to be taken by the Federal Court. 6 

The Federal Legislature was to make laws for a federated State 
only in matters enumerated for this purpose in the Instrument of 
Accession, and subject to such limitations, if any, which were 
imposed by that Instrument.’ Thus, unlike the Provinces, a 
federated State was to have residuary powers; and could also 
have concurrent jurisdiction in respects of federal subjects so 
enumerated in the Instrument of Accession, but, of course, subject 
to the overriding power of the Federal Legislature. 8 

The executive authority of the Federation was to extend in any 
federated State only to matters with respect to which the Federal 
Legislature had power to make laws for that State; and the exer¬ 
cise thereof in each State was to be subject to such limitations, if 
any, as might be specified in the Instrument of Accession of the 
State. 9 The Ruler was not only to exercise such executive authority 
as was not transferred to the exclusive charge of the federal 
executive authority, 10 but he might also administer federal laws 
in his State subject to the supervision and directions of the 
Governor-General 11 and judicial review of the Federal Court, 19 
if it was so stipulated in agreement. Such an agreement must 
necessarily be executive if it was specifically stipulated in the 
Instrument of Accession. 13 Even with respect to army and rail¬ 
ways, the authority of the Federal Executive was mostly limited to 
functions of co-ordination, so far as federated States were con¬ 
cerned. They could continue to maintain their own armed iorces 
in their own territories, the powers of the Federal Executive being 

*The Government of India Act 1935, n. 1, Section 6 (-’)• 

5 Eddy and Lawton, India's New Constitution: A Survey of the Government 
of India Act 1935 (London, Macmillan & Co., 1938) 3- 
*77fe Government of India Act 1935, n. 1, Section 204 and Section _0 . 
’’Ibid., Section 6 (2). , 

’'White Paper on Indian States (Delhi, Government of India PiCoS, 

*The Government of India Act 1935, n. 1, Section 8 (1). 

10 Ibid., Section 8 (2). "Ibid., Section 125. 

lt Ibid., Section 204 and Section 207. xz Ibid., Section 125. 
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limited to the raising of naval, military and air forces in 
British India and to the governance of His Majesty’s forces 
on the Indian establishment. 14 Similarly, federated States could 
have their own railways, subject to the disposal by the Railway 
Tribunal of any complaint by the Railway Authority of the 
Federation with regard to unfair discrimination and competition. 15 

In fiscal matters also, the powers of federal authorities were 
much more limited with respect to federated States than with 
respect to Provinces. It was specifically laid down in the Act that 
corporation tax would not be levied in any federated State until 
ten years had elapsed from the establishment of the Federation 
and that even thereafter a federated State might choose to make 
the necessary contribution to the revenues of the Federation in 
lieu of the corporation tax. 10 A provision for a similar contribution 
by the federated State, in lieu of the surcharge on income for 
federal purpose, was also made in the Act. 17 The federated States 
were also not required by His Majesty’s Government to accede 
to many of the fiscal items of the Federal Legislative List such as 
taxes on income other than agricultural income; taxes on the 
capital value of assets, exclusive of agricultural land, of indivi¬ 
duals and companies; duties in respect of succession to property 
other than agricultural land; the rates of stamp duty in respect 
of bills of exchange, cheques, promissory notes, bills of lading, 
letters of credit, policies of insurance, proxies and receipts, termi¬ 
nal tax on goods and passengers carried by railway and air; and 
taxes on railway fares and freights. 18 

Under the Act, the Federal Court was assigned but limited 
powers with respect to federated States. Its jurisdiction extended 
to disputes concerning the interpretation of the Act of 1935, or 
of an Order in Council made thereunder, or the extent of the 
executive or legislative authority vested in the Federation by 
virtue of the Instrument of Accession arising under an agreement 



u Ibid., Section 8 (1) ( b ), Schedule 7 Federal List. 

is lbid., Sections 193-5. Schedule 7 Federal List. A federated State was also 
entitled to refer to the Railway Tribunal a similar complaint against the 
Railway Authority of the Federation. 
ls Jbid, Section 139. ^Ibid., Section 138. 

“These matters constituted items 54 to 58 of the Federal Legislative List of 
the Seventh Schedule and accession to these items by a federated State was 
not insisted upon. 
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made in relation to the administration in that State of a law of the 
Federal Legislature by State authorities. 19 

While in all these matters the jurisdiction of the Federal Court 
was both original and appellate, it had also original jurisdiction 
in a dispute which was related to a question whether the Ruler of 
any State had failed in any way to fulfil his obligations with res¬ 
pect to the exercise of the executive authority of the Federation 
or which in any way concerned some matters with respect to which 
the Federal Legislature and powers to make laws for that State 
or which arose out of an agreement after the establishment of 
Federation, with the approval of the Crown Representative, be¬ 
tween that State and the Federation or a Province, provided it 
was laid down in the agreement that there would be such juris¬ 
diction.It was specifically laid down that an appeal in case of 
a dispute from a federated State would be by way of special cases 
to be stated for the opinion of the Federal Court by the States’ 
High Court 21 and that an order of the Federal Court to any judi¬ 
cial or civil authority of a federated State would be in the form of 
a letter of request to its Ruler. 22 

Under the Act, federated States were assigned a considerable 
weightage in the matter of distribution of seats in the Federal 
Legislature. While the people of Indian States did not constitute 
even one-fourth of the population of India, the States were allot¬ 
ted 104 out of 260 seats in the Council of States, and 125 out of 
375 seats in the House of Assembly, known as the Federal 
Assembly. 23 While the allotment of seats in the Fed-nil Assembly 
was to a large extent on the basis of population, in the case of the 
Council of States it was also based on “the relative rank and 
importance of the State as indicated by the dynastic salutes and 
other factors.” 21 Moreover, powers of the Crown with respect 
to Indian States were divided between two functionaries, the 
Governor-General and the Crown Representative. While functions 
of the Crown in relation to British India and the Federation were 
to be exercised by the Governor-General, its functions relating 
to the States, including thatofParamountcy, were to be exercised 

V>lbid., Sections 204 and 207. w Ibid., Sections 128 and 204. 

* ] Jbid., Section 207. i2 Ibid., Section 211. 

22 Ibid Section 18. 

2l Eddy and Lawton, n. 5, 56. Government of India Act 1935, First Schedule, 
Part II. 
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by the Crown Representative. 25 It was, however, laid down 
that a person might hold simultaneously both the offices. 53 While 
the legislative, executive, fiscal and judicial authority of the 
Federation was very wide, uniform and direct with regard to the 
Provinces, it was relatively limited and variable in the case of the 
States, and Paramountcy was the ultimate sanction for the 
enforcement of federal authority in federated States. Again, 
while in the case of the Provinces accession to the Federation 
was automatic and the scope of federal authority was determined 
by the Act, both the accession and scope of federal authority 
were governed in the case of the States by the Instruments of 
Accession voluntarily executed by the Princes concerned indi¬ 
vidually. Though federal relationship between the Provinces 
and the Centre could be established irrespectively of the States’ 
accession, the introduction of responsible government at the 
Centre was dependent on the inauguration of the Federation of 
India for which the accession of a large number of Stales was 
necessary. Again, while the whole of British India was to form 
part of the Federation, only 250 out of 563 States were given the 
option to join it. 

From all this, it becomes clear that, first, the form of the 
Federation embodied in the Act was no doubt unique in many 
respects but illogical in theory. The existence of federal units with 
variations of power in the federal field as well as the emergence 
of the Paramountcy as the super-power so far as the States were 
concerned was bound to create many inconsistencies in a federal 
constitution. This made Lord Meston think that the scheme 
was like “mixing of oil with water.” 27 Secondly, while the Princes 
were given many concessions, sometimes even at the sacrifice of 
the federal principles and at the cost of fair deal to British India, 
no attempt was made to guarantee to their people the enjoyment 
of civil liberties or even rights of representation in the Federal 
Legislature, and British Paramountcy over the States remained 
undefined and absolute as before. 

Lord Linlithgow and the Act 
With the rrrival of Lord Linlithgow as the Viceroy and Governor- 

u The Government of India Act 1935, n. 1, Section 3. u lhid. 

»White Paper on Indian States, n. 8, 26. 
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General in 1936 (he had been the chairman of the Joint Select 
Committee in 1933-34) attempts were renewed to set up the 
Federation as early as possible. In the course of his first address to 
the Central Legislature on September 21, 1936, he stated that 
“the interval between Provincial Autonomy and Federation must 
inevitably be a very short one.” 28 He also made it clear that he 
fully appreciated the importance of the decision to be taken by the 
Princes on the Act and was in this matter fully prepared to help 
the Princes as much as possible. 

The Princes were already supplied with the draft Instrument 
of Accession. The Instrument included in the first schedule the 
items in respect of which the federal legislature might make laws 
for States, the second schedule was to specify the limitations, if 
any, to which the States’ accession to the Federation was to be 
subject. 26 The Viceroy also decided to send some experienced 
members of the Political Department as his special emissaries to 
help the Rulers to come to an early decision. 30 


Special Emissaries of the Viceroy 

The emissaries selected by the Viceroy were Sir Courtney 
Lattimar (for the States in Western India Agency, Baroda, the 
Deccan and Gujarat States Agencies), Mr. A. C. Lothian (for 
Hyderabad, Travancore, Cochin, Central India) and Mr. Wylie 
(for the Eastern States’ Agencies, Punjab States’ Agency and 
Kashmir). 31 

The emissaries reported to the Viceroy that the Rulers appeared 
to envisage a federation less organic than that embodied in the 
Government of India Act. 32 They also reported that, while many 
smaller States were willing to join the Federation provided they 
got the lead of some prominent States, many otheis were “sitting 
on the fence,” who could, however, be persuaded to join it. 33 


28 Linlithgow, Marquess of. Speeches and Statements (Delhi. Bureau of 
Public Information, 1945) 23. 

20 Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD) No. 
136, Federation Secret, 1935. 

30 FPD No. 20, Federation Secret, 1941. 

31 Sir Lattimar was the Agent to Governor-General in Western India, Mr. 
Lothian, additional Secretary to the Government of India, and Mr. Wylie was 
the Resident at Jaipur. FPD No. 353, Federation Secret, 1936. 

28 Menon, n. 3, 36. 

''FPD No. 20, Federation Secret, 1941. 
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Surprisingly enough, said the emissaries, Federation had to fear 
most from its “professed friends,” like Bikaner, Bhopal, Dholpur 
and Patiala. 31 A.C. Lothian maintained that, if one or two of the 
bigger States could be persuaded, “even at the sacrifice of princi¬ 
ple, financial or otherwise,” to join the Federation, the rest of 
the States would “tumble over each other to follow.” 36 He feared 
however, the hardening of resistance if Federation did not come 
soon. He felt that “we cannot afford to be too rigid in our 
adherence to Section 124 or even the retention of all excise reve¬ 
nues or in objecting to a considerable retrocession of railway 
jurisdiction to some half a dozen leading States, e.g. Hyderabad, 
Mysore, Baroda, Bhopal and Gwalior.” 33 

Although the Princes differed among themselves on the ques¬ 
tion of some of the federal issues, on general issues such as 
safeguards to their treaty and fiscal rights, they were of one mind. 
Consequenty, in the meeting of the Princes where mostly general 
questions affecting all the Princes were discussed, there could 
not be any friction amongst themselves. The election of the 
Maharaja of Patiala as Chancellor seems to have quickened 
the activities of Confederationists who as a group were solely 
concerned with securing as many reservations and safeguards as 
they could. 

Soon after the receipt of the draft Instrument of Accession, a 
General Conference of Princes met in Bombay in July 1936 and 
decided to prepare a questionnaire dealing with all ;he aspects of 
Federation. 37 This fifty-page comprehensive questionnaire had 
been drawn up to help the Princes in preparing their respective 
memoranda in regard to the limitations they would like to pro¬ 
pose on items of the Federal Legislative List. The data compiled 
from the replies was to be arranged in a tabular form which 
would help theindividual Rulers make a comparison of their cases 
with those of others on any particular item. 33 



'■'Ibid. ™Ibid. M lbid. 

37 Statesman (Calcutta), 27 October 1936. 

3e By February 1938, the Secretariat of the Chamber had received the replies 
from 55 States. These were organised in a tabular form, i.e. every item com¬ 
prising the views of the States and the limitations suggested by them; state¬ 
ments on extra-territorial rights and privileges which certain States desired to 
safeguard through t heir Instrument of Accession; statement on items on which 
(he States did not want to federate; limitations on certain items by various 
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Informal Conference of the Princes 
Besides, an informal Conference of the Rulers was held in 
October 1936, to discuss the Act as a whole, and it was decided to 
appoint a Committee of the Princes and Ministers 30 to examine 
the provisions of the Government of India Act from the point of 
view of the States’ entry into the Federation in the light of the 
reports of the regional groups and other such material. 10 It was to 
report its findings to the Standing Committee by the end of 1937. 
A sub-committee was also appointed by the Constitutional Com¬ 
mittee to examine each and every section of the Government of 
India Act and to report on the implications of its sections on the 
Princes. 11 In formulating its views, the Committee was also 
helped by the memoranda prepared by different committees. 
States or groups of States, severally or jointly advised by eminent 
counsels like Mr. Wilfred Greene, 13 Sir Walter Monckton, 13 Sir 

States of the Federal Legislative List, etc. Patiala Archives Chamber Section 
(hereinafter referred to as PA. CH.) IV (.6) 74 of 1937. 

30 This Committee consisted of the Rulers of Patiala, Bikaner, Dcwas 
Panna, Rampur, Yuvaraj of Limbdi and Sir Akbar Hydari (Hyderabad), 
K. A. H. Abbasi (Bhopal), Pt. Amar Nath Atal (Jaipur), S.M. Bapana (Indore), 
Manubhai Mehta (Bikaner), K. C. Neogi (Mayur Bhanj), K. M. Panikkar 
(Patiala), Prabha Shankar Pattani (Bhavanagar), D. A. Surve (Kolhapur), 
Rao Sahib Y. A. Thombare (Sangli), Sir Mirza Ismail (Mysore), Col. E. J. D. 
Colvin (Kashmir), V. T. Krishnamachari (Baroda), Sir. C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer (Travancore ), Sir Shanmukham Chetty (Cochin), K. N. Haksar 
(Gwalior), Liaqat Hyat Khan (Patiala), D. K. Sen (Mandhi), B. M. Zutshi 
(Rewa), B. H. Zaidi (Rampur). Y. M. Pawar (Dewas), R. B. Kanwar Sain 
(Jodhpur), Pt. Dharam Narain (Udaipur), M. C. Sharma (Secretary to H. H. 
the Chancellor), Nabi Baksh Mohammad Hussain (Bahawalpur), and Mir 
Maqbool (Sachin). Besides this, regional groups of Punjab, Central India, 
Gujarat, Bombay, Kathiawar and Eastern States Agency and Rajputana States 
were asked to nominate the members to serve on the committee. Report 
of the Constitutional Committee of the Chamber of Princes (Delhi, Hindustan 
Times Press, n.d.) 9-10. 

* 0 Ibid. 

'‘Report of the Sub-Committee of the Constitutional Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes on Implications of the Sections of the Government of India 
Act, 1935, applicable to Indian States (Delhi, publisher not known, 1937). 

“Chamber of Princes, Government of India Bill as passed by the House of 
Commons on Third Reading, June 6tli 1934: Joint Opinion of Mr. Wilfred 
Greene and Mr. W. Lennox McNair (London, Heritt and Hatchet Ltd.). 

“Chamber of Princes, Proposals for Constitutional Reform: Joint opinion 
(Part I) 0 f ii lc pigfot jf on $/ r william Jowitt, Mr. J. H. Morgan, D. N. Pritt, 
Mr. Earnest Edwards (London, Heritt and Hatchet Ltd., a.d.). 
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William Jowitt, Mr. D. N. Pritt, Mr. Gavin Symonds, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru, 44 Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, 46 and ex-Judge Wadhams. 
it met from 25th January to 6th February 1937, and arrived at 
certain unanimous conclusions with regard to the Government 



of India Act. 


Report of the Constitutional Committee 
The Committee reported that the safeguards enumerated by the 
Princes in 1932 and 1933 were substantially met by the provisions 
of the Act; 46 and to the extent they had not been met, the com¬ 
mittee suggested certain limitations on various federal items. 17 

The Committee also suggested that the question of the scope of 
Paramountcy should be taken up in a “not too distant future.” 4 ’ 
It maintained that, if the scope of Paramountcy could be defined, 
it might dispel the nervousness prevailing amongst some of the 
Princes that by joining the Federation they would have to face the 
authority of the Federation and that of Paramountcy. It recog¬ 
nised that “Paramountcy is the ultimate sanction for enforcing 
federal obligations,” and hoped that “a State will be entitled, 

44 Opinion of Right Hon. Sir T. B. Sapru on certain questions arising out of the 
Government of India Act , 1935, the Instrument of Accession and the Instrument 
of Instructions (Delhi, National Journal Press, 1937). 

46 Opinion of Mr. Bhulabhai Desai , PA. CH. II (b) 33 of 1937. 

48 Report of the Constitutional Committee , n. 39, 1-2. 

"Ibid.. 21-40. 

48 The Princes had incorporated their viewpoint on Paramountcy in various 
resolutions passed in the Chamber in 1930. They also discussed it informally in 
1931-32 with His Excellency the Viceroy and the Secretary of State but the 
Princes could not make much headway in this. After the election of the Ruler of 
Patiala in 1933 as Chancellor in the Chamber, the Nawab of Bhopal expressed 
his inability to carry on the negotiation on Paramountcy because he thought 
that “it would be wrong on his part to conduct negotiations after his retire¬ 
ment from the Chamber.” The dissensions among the Princes became another 
obstructive factor in the negotiations of Paramountcy with the Viceroy. 
However, the Princes took up the issue again with Lord Wcllingdon and the 
Viceroy tried to “resolve most of the difficulties and confirm in a practical 
manner the assurance frequently given to them in the past of the inviolability 
and security of their position under treaties, engagements and sanads." Still as 
the Maharaja of Alwar confessed, further negotiation and deliberation were 
necessary to reach a final result. Proceedings of the Meetings of the Chamber 
of Princes (hereinafter referred to as Progs. C. of P.) 1390 (Delhi, Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, 1930) 178-82; PA. CH. V (d) 329 of 1937, and FPD 
No. 1, Federal Internal (Secret), 1937. 
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efore Paramountcy intervenes, to have these obligations deter¬ 
mined in a Federal Court.” 49 

Finally, the Committee criticised the dual personality of the 
Governor-General as the representative of His Majesty as well as 
the Head of British India and expressed its apprehension in that 
federal responsibility might engross the greater part of his time 
and the distinction between his two personalities might be blurred 
in which “the federal personality would almost certainly become 
dominant.” 60 


Chamber Session of 1937 and the Federal Proposals 

The report of the Constitutional Committee was endorsed in 
the session of the Chamber held in 1937. It decided that the Rulers 
would submit their proposals to the Viceroy after ensuring that 
the “agreed standard Instrument of Accession contained provi¬ 
sions of general applicability requisite to safeguard the interests 
of the States.” 61 

The Secretary of State felt that some modifications acceptable 
to the Princes might be made, provided they were such as would 
leave the scheme of federation inviolate 51 and that they could be 
introduced only when he was confident that the Princes would 
join the Federation. 63 He, however, was convinced that no 
amendment of the Act, or of the Instrument of Accession, would 
maintain the States in “an unduly preferential position in the 
federation indefinitely or indeed for very long.” 64 


Activities of the Political Department and the Act 

While there appeared to be some possibility of the Rulers being 
satisfied on the other issues of the Act, an agreement on fiscal 
issues seemed almost impossible, 60 even though the Political 
Department had “a tendency to give in to the Rulers all along the 
line.” 5 ® 

The Political Department meanwhile was successful in devising 
a scheme for the smaller States which were kept outside the 
purview of Federation. 67 This scheme was based on the reports of 


A9 FPD No. 1, Federal Internal (Secret), 1937. 
"Progs. C. ofP. 1937, n. 48, 57. 

Ibid. 5 'Ibid. u *Ibid 


"Ibid. 

62 Menon, n. 3, 39. 
39-40. 


66 For details of the scheme, see Chapter VIII. 

‘'Report on the Future of Small States and Estates of Gujerat andKathmvar. 
Shattock Report (name and place of publication unknown, n. d.) 
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Mr. Egerton and Mr. Shattock, Officers on Special Duty. Both of 
them, in their respective reports, concluded that the small estates 
could join the Federation only as a part of a Province or a full- 
powered State. Mr. Shattock’s report also suggested different 
stages through which absorption of these units with bigger States 
might be possible. This scheme, however, was implemented during 
the war period. 53 



Federation Scheme Till 1938 


Thus, till 1938, the Federation Scheme remained stagnant and 
very little progress was achieved. It was evident that the Princes’ 
demands could not be acceptable unless and until the basic 
principle of Federation was renounced. The safeguards demanded 
by the States were such that they could not possibly be accepted 
in a federal scheme. For instance, bigger States like Hyderabad, 
while refusing to accede in various items, were putting several 
reservations on the items which they were prepared to accept. 
There were others which suggested that the federal government 
should not directly exercise any functions in the States but 
should devolve them on the State governments which could work 
as agents of the Government of India. 69 

Revised Draft Instrument of Accession 

In January 1939, the Viceroy addressed a circular letter to the 
Rulers of all Salute States, enclosing the revised draft of the Ins¬ 
trument of Accession along with the schedules and the draft 
acceptance of His Majesty.™ The letter emphasised that there 
was no prospect of any subsequent variation of the terms indicat¬ 
ed in the direction of “following a lesser measure of accession” 
than that which was shown therein, or of modifying or adding to 
the limitations specified. 

In the session of the Chamber held in March 1939, the Viceroy 
referred to the issue of Federation in his inaugural address and 
expressed his opinion that “no one has yet succeeded in devising 
a more satisfactory method of dealing with the problems which 
have confronted Your Highnesses than the scheme of Federation 

58 Menon, n. 3, 56. 

"Ibid. 

*°FPD No. 246, Federation Secret, 1939. 







embodied in the Act of 1935.” The Chancellor, Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar, in his reply to the address of the Viceroy, said that, at 
the last stage of negotiations of this vexed question of the Federa¬ 
tion, the Princes must be assured that “the power of the States to 
develop their natural resources remains unaffected, and the 
financial implications of the scheme leave us sufficient margin to 
balance our budgets and to provide funds for the growing and 
legitimate need of improvements in and raising the standard of 
our administrations and in developing beneficent activities.”* 1 

Hydari Committee 

In order to examine the revised draft proposals, the Chamber of 
Princes appointed a Committee under the chairmanship of Sir 
Akbar Hydari. The Hydari Committee submitted its report in 
April 1939 and maintained that the revised draft of the Instru¬ 
ment of Accession and the connected papers were not satisfactory 
and, therefore, could not be acceptable in their present form. The 
Committee suggested certain fundamental amendments in the 
revised draft which were of general interest to the Princes, and 
unanimously argued that the States concerned should not proceed 
with the consideration of their individual representation, unless 
and until these matters had been satisfactorily adjusted.* 8 The 
Princes also sought the expert opinion of Judge Wadhams and 
Mr. Manu Subedar. 63 Ultimately in this meeting of the Rulers and 
Ministers held in Bombay on April 13-14, 1939, it was resolved 
that the terms on the basis of which accession was offered to them 
were unacceptable. 61 

Princes' Aide-Memoire 

The Princes also prepared an aide-memoire in which, while 
reiterating their faith in the Federation ot India under essential 
safeguards and suitable conditions, ’ they maintained that the 
terms of the accession required satisfactory adjustment on some 
of the essential issues such as the rights of the States arising under 
treaties, engagements and sanads, the sovereignty and integiity of 


01 Progs. C. of P. 1939, n. 48, 67. 

**PA. CH. IV (6) 82 of 1939, 12. 

"PA. CH. IV (6), 634 of 1937, and 76-7 of 1935-38. 
"PA. CH. IV ( b ), 36 of 1936-39. 
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the federating units, defence, development of industries and land 
customs including excise duties, etc. 65 

Reviewing the aide-memoire, in a meeting with the Standing 
Committee of the Chamber on August 21, 1939, the Viceroy 
clarified certain points with regard to the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion and refuted the allegations of some of the Princes that some 
officials of the Foreign and Political Department were putting 
pressure upon the Princes to join the Federation. He made it 
clear that “the choice is the free choice of each individual Ruler 
and it is for him alone to make up his mind as to what decision 
he wishes to take.” 68 He also corrected the wrong assumption 
of some of the States that imperial interests were likely to sufFer 
from the federal scheme and made it clear that the federal scheme 
had the full approval of the Crown and the British Parliament. 67 
The Viceroy also made it clear that the scope of any modification 
in the revised draft was very limited. “Many years have been 
spent,” concluded the Viceroy, “in considering the idea of federa¬ 
tion; in protracted preliminary discussions; in the preparation 
and passing of Government of India Act; in the elaboration of the 
Instrument of Accession with its schedules and limitations in the 
presentation of offer to the States.... The time for decision.... is 
drawing to its conclusion. No one can reasonably expect that he 
will secure everything that he might.... wish in this world.” cs 

However, it was clear that, despite the Viceroy’s previous asser¬ 
tions, the possibility of a federation becoming a reality was as 
distant as ever. The Rulers were adamant in not accepting the 
revised draft as final. 



Proposals for a White Paper on Federation 

Under these circumstances, the Government thought of clarify¬ 
ing its position by issuing a White Paper an Federation, describing 
the attempts made by it to make the Federation a reality and 
specifying the grounds on which some of the Rulers declined to 
accede to the Federation. 

Accordingly, in August 1939, letters were written to various 
States intimating to them the intention of His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment to prepare a White Paper on the subject. It was also stated 

"PA. CH. IV ( b ) 85 of 1939, Part I. 

"PA. CH. IV (/;) 85 of 1939, Part II. nJbid * 

"Ibid. 
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the letter that, though reproduction of actual letters 'of the 
Rulers might not be necessary in the White Paper, yet no guaran¬ 
tee could be given in this respect. Besides, a statement giving the 
ground on which the Rulers had decided to decline to accede to 
the Federation was also to be prepared by the Government. 60 

This letter naturally created a flutter among the Princes. The 
Maharaja of Patiala replied that, though he realised the necessity 
of issuing a White Paper on the subject, it should, in his opinion, 
mention only “the terms of accession offered and their accep¬ 
tance and where the Rulers had declined to accede on the terms 
offered, the grounds, which may have impelled the Rulers to do 
so, should be referred to in general terms.” 70 He further main¬ 
tained that the Rulers would be put in a very embarrassing situa¬ 
tion. if the actual replies were reproduced in the White Paper, 
because it might provide in certain cases “a handle to the unscru¬ 
pulous critics who are not chary of distorting facts, or of putting 
uncharitable interpretation on the Ruler's sentiments.” 71 

Outbreak of the Second World War 

However, the outbreak of the Second World War in September 
1939 made the British Government give up the idea of issuing such 
a White Paper, and on September 11, 1939, Lord Linlithgow an¬ 
nounced in his address that, while the Federation remained, as 
before, the objective of His Majesty’s Government, “the compul¬ 
sion of the present international situation, and the fact that, 
given the necessity for concentrating on the emergency that con¬ 
fronts us, we have no choice but to hold in suspense the work m 
connection with preparations for federation while retaining 
federation as our objective. •- 

Thus, after such vast expenditure of money and theTong series 
of discussions, the Federation remained still what Lord Simon 
had envisaged it as a decade ago-a distant goa . 

After examining the series of events during 1M««. *» ques- 
tions arise: (1) If the war had not started, w deral 

scheme have seen the light of day? (2) If it had become a reality, 

would it have lasted? 




70 Ibid: 


11 lbid. 
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’-Linlithgow, Marquess of, n. 28, 203. y 0 j jj Recommendations 
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These are hypothetical questions but the answer to these would 
help in understanding the attitude of the Princes and the British 
Government towards the coming events. It seems that the Princes 
would not have yielded easily in making their demands more 
reasonable than they were. There is no doubt that the Princes 
were more interested in safeguarding their rights, and their 
entry to the Federation depended largely on the question as to 
whether their treaty and financial rights were better served out¬ 
side the Federation or in it. Even so, a firm attitude on the part 
of the Political Department and a clear statement on the scope of 
Paramountcy would have facilitated the entry of the Princes into 
the Federation. For, in spite of all their criticism of the Political 
Department, it was evident that the Princes adopted a line of ac¬ 
tion after consulting the Political Department. Its frank assertion 
of the necessity of the Princes joining the Federation would have 
therefore influenced them considerably. But this was not possible 
because the British Government was not prepared to give a rigid 
definition of Paramountcy and the Political Department was not 
convinced that it was not in the British interest to delay the 
establishment of responsible government at the Centre. Besides, 
it was difficult to say that, even if the Princes had consented to 
join the Federation, the representatives of British India would 
have participated with them in implementing the Act because 
they strongly held that the Federation, as envisaged in the Act, 
had many inconsistencies with regard to the federal principles; 
that the States were given too much weightage in the federal 
scheme; that their representation in the legislature was not 
proportionate to their population and that their entiy in the 
Federation was just an attempt on the part of the British Govern¬ 
ment to have a conservative group which could be a counter¬ 
poise to the Congress. British Indian politicians were opposed to 
the proposed dyarchy at the Centre and the bifurcation of the 
functions of the Governor-General and the Crown Representa¬ 
tive. They strongly felt that, if Paramountcy were exercised by the 
Crown Representative responsible to British Imperial authority, 
Princes would only be stooges of British Imperialism and their 
chosen representatives in the federal legislature would so function 
as to negate people’s political aspirations. Besides, by not 
including the fundamental rights in the Act, the Government, it 
was held, had indirectly negatived the claims ot the States’ 
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eople as well as the Congress to have judicial safeguards for civil 
liberties. British Indian politicians strongly resented the inter¬ 
linking of the establishment of responsible government in the 
Centre with the formation of the All-India Federation and wished 
the introduction of responsible government at the Centre as soon 
as possible, hoping that this would by itself generate forces that 
would subsequently compel Princes to join the federation of the 
right type. The transfer of power to the people and the growing 
political awakening in the States, it was felt, could alone solve the 
problem. 


After the Congress ministries came into power in some of the 
Provinces, the Congress policy of non-involvement in States’ 
politics rapidly gave place to a more-“activist” policy—“a policy 
of undisguised hostility to the States’ governments and of open 
encouragement of agitation within and without the States against 
them.” 7 * In the face of the popular agitation going on in many 
States during 1938-39, it was difficult to expect the Princes to be 
prepared to associate themselves closely with political leaders of 
British India who they thought were the root cause of the agita¬ 
tion. This was made amply clear by the Chancellor, the Jam Sahib 
of Nawanagar, in the formal session of the Chamber in 1940. 
While reviewing the Princes’ activities during 1939. he maintained 
that “the political situation and the hostility in British India to¬ 
wards the States also proved a decisive factor [in taking the final 
decision with regard to accession to Federation] with many 
Princes. It was felt that the attitude of a large section in British 
India towards the Crown, and the recent experience of organised 
subversive movements from British India against the States do 
not in the present circumstances provide that basis which is 
essential for a closer union between British India and the 


States.” 7 * 

But these “subversive movements” were, in fact, popular up¬ 
risings against the rule of the Princes and for the introduction of 
constitutional monarchy in the States. These movements culmi¬ 
nated in constitutional agitation in some of the States. Though, 
in the beginning, they apparently influenced the Princes to desist 


’’Coupland, R., Indian Politics, 1936-42 (London, Oxford University Press, 
1944)5. 

n Progs. C. of P. 1940, n. 48, 42. 
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from joining the Federation, they ultimately facilitated the pro¬ 
cess of integration with the Indian Union by bringing pressure 
upon the Rulers to reduce the administrative disparity prevailing 
amongst the States and the Provinces. 










GROWTH OF THE STATES’ PEOPLE’S MOVEMENT 

(1935-39) 

Introduction 


The years following the introduction of 1935 Act were of mo- 

I mentous significance to the States’ people. Although the Act 
accepted many of the safeguards which the Princes had demanded, 
they continued yet to bargain for terms which they thought would 
e necessary to preserve inviolate their internal autonomy and 

their monopoly over power. Almost simultaneoulsy, however the 

States’ people’s movement gained momentum. The Rulers were 
successful in suppressing the movement in many States but 
in others they had to come to terms with the people. 

These uprisings which showed the consciousness as well as the 
determination of the States’ people to get their grievances re¬ 
dressed brought about a change in the Congress policy. The Con¬ 
gress, which had all along maintained that before it could take 
an active interest in the States’ people it was necessary for it to 
strengthen itself, felt inclined to revise its policy of “benevolent 
neutrality” 1 towards the States. In its Tripuri Session, it resolved 
to identify itself increasingly with the States’ people, thereby 
enhancing the strength of the States’ people’s movement. 


A IS PC during 1935-39 

During this period, the A1SPC strengthened itself by forming 
local organisations. 3 At the same time, it intensified its activities 
in publicising the States’ people's cause. 3 Finally, incarceration 

*Mitra, N. N., The Indian Annual Register, Vol. I, 1938 (Calcutta, The Indian 
Annual Register Office, n. d.) 71. 

-During 1936-37, several State’s people's organisations such as Orissa 
State s People’s Conference and Deccan State’s People’s Conference were 
formed. Others like Kathiawar State’s People’s Conference and Travancore 
Political Conference held their sessions and discussed the various issues affect¬ 
ing them. “With the flag of freedom flying higher and higher, ” The State's 
People, Vol. I, No. 5, February 1939, 8. 

rhe AISPC published many books and pamphlets such as “Orissa States 
nquiry Committee Report,” “Bikaner,” “Ratlam,” and “Jhabua.” 
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in jails in connection with the Civil Disobedience Movement 
brought the States’ workers into contact with the leaders of Bri¬ 
tish India and provided them with better political understanding 
and insight. 4 This was clear from the greater degree of political 
maturity in the pronouncements of the A1SPC and later in the 
action of its political workers. In its fifth session held at Karachi 
in July 1936, the AISPC decided its creed as the “attainment for 
the people of the States fully and democratic responsible govern¬ 
ment by all peaceful and legitimate means.” 5 

Popular Uprisings in the States 

While the AISPC was thus trying to strengthen itself orga¬ 
nisationally, people’s movements had already started in many 
States. Even though some of these movements lacked broad civic 
outlook, and suffered from immaturity and want of competent 
leadership, many of them were the outcome of the new political 
awakening and rooted in certain genuine grievances as well as 
aspirations of the people. They were both political and economic 
in character. Besides demanding freedom of association and 
speech, and constitutional reforms such as the establishment of 
elected legislatures, constitutional governments and the rule of 
Jaw, they also pressed for the redress of their economic grievances 
and relief from the political highhandedness of their Rulers. 6 



4 Parikh, N. D., Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Vol. II (Ahmedabad, Navajivan 
Publishing House, 1956) 295. 

5 Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Presidential Address, AISPC 1936 (Karachi, AISPC, 

1936) 3. r L . 

6 e g main demands of the National Conference cf Kashmir weie grant 

cf responsible government, elected legislature, special safeguards to minorities 
in all spheres; equal opportunity of employment to all without any discrimina¬ 
tion of race, class or caste; freedom of life, liberty and property, or associa¬ 
tion and speech, etc. “Events in Kashmir,” The States People, Vol. 1, No. 1, 
October 1938, 6A-B. In another State—Hyderabad—the demands of the 
people were: lifting of the ban on the Hyderabad State Congress; immediate 
release of the political prisoners; grant of fundamental rights to the people; 
establishment of an elected government; decommunalisation of services; 
compulsory primary education; and discontinuance of the Princes’ Protection 
Act. “The Cry for Freedom,” The States People , Vol. 1, No. 3, December 
1938, 2. Rajkot Praja Parishad demanded the abolition of monopoly in 
matches, ice and cinema, among other things. “Rajkot Makes History, The 
States People, Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1936, 7. Mansa demanded a reduc¬ 
tion in land revenue. Parikh, n. 4, 372. 
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Though in certain cases the movement was mostly confined to 
certain urban sections of the people, in others it was essentially 
agrarian in character, based, as it was, on peasants’ economic- 
demands such as the reduction of land revenue and rent, and 
manned by village folk in large numbers. 

In some cases the movement was led by local people who had 
hardly any previous political experience, although in others it 
was led by those who had participated in the Civil Disobedience 
Movement and were inspired by the Gandhian spirit. While some 
of them could claim the able leadership of Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel 7 and Seth Jamnalal Bajaj 8 almost from the start, in others 
leaders like Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 
Acharya Kripalani intervened whenever the occasion demand¬ 
ed. 9 The most notable case of such intervention was the 
memorable fast of Mahatma Gandhi at Rajkot in 1938. 10 In 
some cases the movements functioned on the plane of constitu¬ 
tional agitation; in others the people had to resort to civil resis¬ 
tance and civil disobedience. 11 

The political movements in the States did command the moral 
support and sympathies of the Congress governments established 
in 1937 in many Provinces under the Government of India Act, 
1935, but bound as they were by the provisions of the Constitu¬ 
tion and instructions of the Congress, they could not extend 
them their actual support. 

Princes and the Popular Movements 

This new political awakening in the States was reacted to by the 
different Princes differently. In Aundh, the ruler, almost of his 
own accord, granted to his people constitutional reforms of far- 
reaching character, and decided to devote the resources of his 

’Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was the President of Baroda and Bhavanagar 
States’ People’s Conference in 1938 and 1939 respectively. Parikh, n. 4, 368 
and 384-5. 

“Jamnalal Bajaj was the President of Jaipur Praja Mandal. 

°e.g. in Mysore, the struggle of Mysore State’s people ted to Vidurashwa- 
tham tragedy in which there was firing and killing of some of the pilgrims. 
Finally, a settlement was arrived at through the intervention ol Sardar Patel 
and Acharja Kripalani. Parikh, n. 4, 301-5. 

2 lhid " 308-66. 

e -S-, Jaipur, Hyderabad, Travancore, Mansa, etc. 
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State to the promotion of their welfare. 12 Baroda, without much 
difficulty, consented to reduce the land revenue even though 
it meant reduction in the State’s resources by 20 lakhs. 13 It also 
introduced various reforms with a view to securing increased 
participation of people’s representatives in the State affairs. 11 
In certain other cases such as Mysore, Mansa and Rajkot, the 
Rulers decided to resist popular demands and compelled their 
subjects to start the Civil Disobedience Movements but ultimately 
came to terms with their subjects. Thus, Mysore decided to grant 
official recognition to the State Congress, agreed that the Indian 
National Congress flag could be flown along with the Mysore 
State flag on all public occasions and invited the co-operation 
of the State Congress with the Reforms Committee which the 
Mysore Government had set up. 15 Mansa ultimately agreed that 
the land revenue would be assessed in accordance with the rules 
followed in the Baroda State; that, till the new rules were announ¬ 
ced, the State would reduce the assessment by 33 per cent and that 
the land revenue settlement would be revised every 20 years. 
The State also recognised peasants’ proprietary rights in land and 
trees and thereby the rights to buy, sell, mortgage or will them. 14 
Rajkot broke its promise with Sardar Patel but ultimately con¬ 
sented to popular demands at Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention. 17 
Jaipur had the audacity to ban the Praja Mandal and the entry 
of Seth Jamnalal Bajaj into Jaipur but ultimately consented to lift 
the ban and to withdraw regulations regarding public meetings. 
It also assured people’s amelioration in certain directions. 19 

But Rulers of many States of Saurashtra, Orissa, Central India 
and Rajasthan such as Limbdi, 19 Dhenkenal, 20 Talcher 31 , Nilgiri, 29 


^“Constitution for Aundh/’ The States People, Vol. 1, No. 1, October 
1938, Rajkot Supplement, 17-9, and Govindrao Kanbur, “Aundh Leads the 
Way,’* The States People, Vol. 1, No. 5, February 1939, 22-3. 
l *Parikh. n. 4, 371-2. “Ibid. 

“Ibid., 303-4. “Ibid., 307-8. “Ibid., 308-66. 

18 To the Princes and the People (Karachi, Anand T. Hingorani, 1942) 253-7, 
266-7 and 278-9. 

19 Parikh, r. 4, 374-84. 

20 Das Sarangdhar, “Lathi to Manufacture Loyalty: Military Zoolum in 
Dhenkanal,” The States People, Vol. 1, No. 2, November 1938, 5. 

2, Parikh, n. 4, 298. 

"Desai, Akshaya Kumar, Indian Feuded States and National Liberation 
Struggle (Bombay, author, n.d.) 48. 
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Ratlam , 23 Jhabua , 21 Jodhpur 25 and Udaipur 26 were determined to 
crush political awakening ruthlessly at all costs. They established 
a reign of terror in their respective States and some even pre¬ 
ferred devastation and depopulation to political concession. 
Perhaps Limbdi surpassed all others in such methods. To under¬ 
mine the political movement of the Praja Mandal, the State not 
only encouraged Hindu and Muslim citizens to organise commu¬ 
nal organisations such as Sanatan Mandals and Muslim Jamait, 
but also instructed village officers and encouraged “mischievous 
elements'’ to use coercion against workers and sympathisers of 
the Praja Mandal. They were brutally assaulted and with impunity 
robbed of their property. “All this organised violence and 
gangsterism were carried out principally by or at the instigation of 
persons who were either in the service of the State or its depen¬ 
dants.” Even the Conference of Praja Mandal, scheduled to be 
held on February 19, 1938, was disrupted by the “mischievous 


23 Soon after its inception, the Ratlam Praja Mandal,asking the Government 
to provide the basic amenities of a responsible government, prepared a list 
of eight demands: reorganisation of land revenue system on the British India 
model; establishment of Panchayat boards, etc. It also took up the grievances 
of agrarian population and for this purpose decided to lead a peasant proces¬ 
sion in 1938. The State authorities put a ban on the Praja Mandal, arrested 
its workers and harassed those sympathetic to it. The sympathisers of the 
movement were refused entry in the State and all meetings as well as proces¬ 
sions were banned. Ratlam ; A Report Submitted to the President of the AISPC 
(Bombay, AISPC, n.d.) 35-52. 

21 In Jhabua, the deprivation of the Ruler of his powers and formation of a 
Council of Administration, instead of improving the situation, made it even 
worse. Soon after its inception, the Council banned meetings as well as pro¬ 
cessions and began arresting the workers of the Jhabua State s People’s Con¬ 
ference. In an open letter, the Secretary of Jhabua State’s People's Conference, 
Mr. K. L. Vaidya, appealed to the Paramount Power “to intervene and come 
to the rescue of the State’s people.” Jhabua under Council Administration—A 
True Picture (Bombay. K. L. Vaidya, 1936) 1-30, and Struggle of Jhabua 
State's Subjects: An Appeal to Paramount Power (Bombay, K. L. Vaidya, 
1936) 1-16. 

25 Jodhpur State’s People’s organisation was declared illegal. As a protest 
to this, several People’s workers went to jail. Choudhary, R.N., “The Fear in 
Rajputana,” The States People , Vol. 1, No. 2, 1938, 4. 

23 In Udaipur, in protest against the ban on the formation of Praja Mandal, 
Civil Disobedience Movement began. Though the movement was suspended 
on the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, the political prisoners were not released 
and the ban on the proposed Congress continued. The States People , Vol. I, 
No. 2, November 1938, II and, Vol. II, No. 13-4, October-November 1939, 6. 
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^ elements.” People were so terror-stricken that 6,000 out of a total 
population of 41,000 migrated to the adjoining districts of British 
India. 27 In Talcher also, due to the serious acts of tyranny, 26,000 
persons out of a total population of 75,000 left the State. 28 

Not to speak of the Rulers of smaller and middle-sized States, 
even those of big States such as Kashmir, Hyderabad and Travan- 
core failed to move with the times. Instead of responding to the 
wishes and aspirations of the people, they chose to malign their 
political movements as communal in character. While the Dewan 
of Kashmir maintained that the State’s people’s organisation was 
promoted by the Muslims against the Hindu Prince, the Dewan 
of Hyderabad said that the Sta'e Congress was organised by the 
Hindus against the Muslim Ruler, and the Dewan of Travancore 
maintainedjthat the popular movement was the work of the Christ¬ 
ians against the Hindu Prince. 29 While making these accusations 
against the political movements, the Dewans not only managed to 
forget the communal character of their own administrations but 
also ignored the fact that they themselves were trying to work up 
communal feelings and differences against the political move¬ 
ments. They also disregarded the fact that the State Congress 
of Travancore had both Hindus and Muslims as its members; 20 
that on the advice of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru the Muslim 
Conference of Kashmir was converted into the National Confer¬ 
ence and included as its members many prominent Hindu and 
Sikh leaders like Pandit Jailal Kilam, Sardar Budh Singh, Kash- 


yap Bandhu and Pandit P. N. Bazaz; 21 and that the State Congress 
of Hyderabad was intended to be open to persons of all classes 
and communities. 32 But in utter disregard of this fact the Nizam of 
Hyderabad banned the Hyderabad State Congress in September 
1938 even before it was formed, on the plea that it was “constitut¬ 
ed on communal lines.” 33 And in Kashmir, Travancore and 


27 Lawless Limbdi (Bombay, AISPC) 1-88. 

* 8 Parikh, n. 4, 298. 

*»“SPC Working Committee Resolutions,” The States People, Vol. 1, No. 5, 
December 1938, 9. 

S0 Ramachandran, G., “The Travancore Tragedy,” The States People, 
Vol. II, No. 13-4, October-November 1939, 11-2. 

21 “Valley of flowers into valley of tears; Struggle for freedom in Kashmir, ’ 
The States People, Vol. J, No. 5, February 1939, 27-34. 

n The Struggle of Freedom in Hyderabad State (Bombay, Hyderabad State 
Congress, 1938) 10. 03 Ibid., 30. 
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Hyderabad, repression was resorted to against the political activi¬ 
ties of the National Conference and State Congress. Some of the 
bigger and middle-sized States, envisaging the intensity of the 
growing popular agitation, decided to meet together in order to 
review the situation and seek the moral and material support of 
the Paramount Power. With this end in view, the Chief Ministers 
of many States including Hyderabad, Kolhapur, Travancore, 
Baroda and Gwalior held a conference in 1938. 34 Admitting 
that the popular agitation was becoming stronger day by day, the 
Ministers agreed unanimously that “whatever might be the pri¬ 
vate assurance conveyed to the States during personal discussion, 
the public announcements of the British statesmen were con¬ 
strued by the Congress party and many others as a suggestion, if 
not an invitation, to the Princes (a) to democratise their Consti¬ 
tution so as to bring about responsible government wholesale or 
partial, and ( b ) to send to the Federal Legislature elected members 
chosen by the Legislatures of the States concerned.” 33 The 
Ministers’ Conference decided in the meeting that they should 
send a memorandum to the Political Department with regard to 
the Congress attitude towards the popular agitation in the States 
and seek its support, material and moral. 39 

A memorandum was, accordingly, drafted and each State 
sent it through the Resident to the Political Department. 


The Princes' Memorandum 

The memorandum declared that the popular agitation in the 
States was not an expression of the reaction against the suppres¬ 
sive measures but a drive started by the Indian National Congress 
“against the Indian States in furtherance of their programme to 
capture power in the forthcoming Federation. " 

The popular agitation, continued the memorandum, had drawn 
tacit support from Lord Winterton’s statement of February 
193 8 39 and, “notwithstanding Lord Zetland s speec r in May 1938, 

"Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD) No. 647 

Political Secret, 1938. ^mlnv “It is not the policy of the Para- 

*Earl winterton said m in " rve „ei„ the internal admit*, 

mount Power in ordinary circumstances as$ure my Hon . and gallant 

tration of full-powered States. In partwu , nQt obstruct proposals 

friend that the Paramount Power would ^ of ^ para _ 

for constitutional advance initiated by tne k. 
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agitation had proceeded on this basis and has been stimulated 
by the pronouncements of Lord Lothian, and Lord Samuel, not 
to mention extreme politicians like Sir Stafford Cripps.” 30 

The Princes, it was maintained, did not want to repress their 
subjects or deny any right to them, but they were not prepared to 
stand any type of intervention in the internal administration from 
outside. They maintained that, so far as they understood, the 
Federation was not designed to render the modes of administra¬ 
tion uniform in the component units. It was regarded by the 
Princes as “the coming together for certain purposes of Indian 
States and Provinces for joint action on matters of common 
interest,” and if they had known that a partial or full responsible 
government was a condition precedent to joining the Federation, 
“the idea of federation would never have emerged into the realm 
of practical politics.” 40 It was also emphasised that “the im¬ 
mediate and even speedy introduction of responsible government 
and the alteration in the system of representation to the federal 
legislature are changes of such a vital and fundamental character 
and so alien to the system of government. .. that no hasty deci¬ 
sion can be forced upon the States at the bidding of a political 
party like the Congress.” 41 

Branding the popular agitation as “a concerted policy” of the 
Congress “amounting to a frontal attack” and its enhanced 
strength as due to the pronouncements of some prominent British 
parliamentarians, the Princes maintained that, if it could be 
announced by the Government of India that “it is not the inten¬ 
tion of the Paramount Power to insist on the grant of partial or 
complete responsible government or to fetter the choice of the 
States’ representatives to the Federal Legislature as the condition 
precedent to or as a sine qua non of Federation,” the agitation 
would lose its all-India character. 42 

Moreover, for “combating” such agitation in the States, the 


mount Power has not been required before such advances have been approved 
by various Princes, nor, so far as I am aware, has it been sought in such 
matters. The Paramount Power would in ordinary circumstances confine 
itself to tendering advice when consulted.” Parliamentary Debates, House 
of Commons, 1937-38, Vol. 332, February 21, March 11, 1938, Col. 4. 

3i FPD No. 647, Political Secret, 1938. 

“Ibid "Ibid., 17. 

“Ibid. 
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memorandum asked for the moral support of the British Govern¬ 
ment and, as a “last resort, their material support,” too. 43 

Criticism of the Princes' Memorandum 

No criticism of the memorandum could be better than the one 
by an official of the British Government, Col. Evans Gordon of 
Kolhapur State, to the Political Department. In his letter dated 
December 9, 1938, Col. Gordon maintained that an announce¬ 
ment by the British Government on the subject as desired by the 
Princes would be “undesirable” as it might be taken by the 
Congress as a “challenge” and interpreted by the Princes as 
immunity from obligations with respect to constitutional re¬ 
forms. 44 Such declaration, he feared, instead of allaying the 
agitation, would serve as an incentive to the Congress to intensify 
its efforts. 46 Mr. Gordon refused to accept the excuse of the Prin¬ 
ces that “the agitation has taken the States unawares.” Accordinc 
to him, it was the result of the fact that, while constitutional re¬ 
forms took place at a rapid pace in British India, the Indian States 
ignored “the imperial policy in British India” and no attempt was 
made to introduce even an elementary form of responsible govern¬ 
ment. 46 Moreover, “it must have been evident that, with the 
introduction of autonomous government in the Provinces and 
the obvious possibility of Congress government coming into 
power, the States would not be left in peaceful isolation.” 47 As 
regards the Princes’ request for moral and material support of the 
British Government, Mr. Gordon maintained that, if the Rulers 
could ask for moral and material support to resist “unjustifiable 
demands,” the States' subjects as well had the claim to protection 
if the attitude of the States towards the subjects could be “held 
to be unjustified.” 48 

Lastly, the Resident warned that, if the Kolhapur Prime 
Minister’s requirements were taken to apply to all the States, 
it would involve “a coalition of Rulers and the Paramount Power 
arrayed against the subjects of the States on the fundamental 
issue of the necessity or otherwise of constitutional i eforms in the 
States.” This state of affairs, according to him, could not be a 
■happy prelude to the inauguration of the I-ederation. 


-*)bid. 

"Ibid. 


lt lbid. 

"Ibid. 


"Ibid., 18. 
"Ibid. 
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But the dissentient voice of Col. Gordon was a lone one. 
The Residents of Madras States Agency and others, who received 
the memorandum, merely forwarded it to the British Government 
with the hope that the British Government would take some 
speedy action to satisfy the bigger Princes. 



Paramount Power and the Princes 

In reply to a question in the British Parliament on December 
16, 1938, the Under-Secretary of State for India, confirming 
Winterton’s statement of February 8,1938, declared that it would 
rest with the Rulers to decide what form of government they 
should adopt in the diverse conditions of Indian States. The British 
Government, he said, would neither obstruct constitutional 
advance which a Ruler proposed to initiate in his State, nor force 
any Ruler to introduce such reform in his State. The obligations 
of the Paramount Power, he maintained, would “extend to pro¬ 
tecting Rulers against violence and disorder and to advising 
and assisting Rulers in remedying such legitimate grievances of 

their subjects as may be found to exist." 10 

But when democratic reforms were introduced in Aundh State, 
the Political Department wished it to be known that the Para¬ 
mount Power would not acquiesce in them if a Ruler proposed to 
endow any constitutional body, which he might create, with a 
greater degree of authority than that which he himself was recog¬ 
nised to have and that “no State can be relieved of its obligations 
to the Paramount Power by the fact that the Ruler has taken 
action calculated to deprive him of the means of ensuring that 
these obligations are discharged.” The Paramount Power, it 
was maintained, would be “as free as before to intervene a> re¬ 
gards the administration of States in which the Rulers had 
surrendered or partially surrendered their effective control. 

This policy, though technically correct, was hardly conducive to 
the growth of constitutional reforms in the States. It not only 
imposed an effective limitation on the democratisation of the ad¬ 
ministrative system of a State, but also encouraged Rulers to resist 
popular demands in the hope that, in case the situation went out 
of their control, the Paramount Power would assist them m 

10 Parliamentary Debates, House of Commons, 1938-39, Vol. 

November to December lin'd 1938, Col. 2352; 

**FFD 54 (3), Political Secreri939. 
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~ :ii::! ^afeguarding the “peace and security.” Though intervention 
in the form of advice to the Ruler was promised for remedying 
legitimate grievances of the people, it was almost invariably 
exercised to curb the popular movement when it failed to be 
controlled by the Ruler. 

Congress Policy towards the States 
Strange as it may seem in the light of the Princes’ memoran¬ 
dum, till 1938 the Congress adhered to its policy of non-interven¬ 
tion towards the States. Gandhiji insisted that this policy should 
be adhered to so rigidly that he reprimanded the Congress for 
the resolution adopted by the A1CC in October 1937 protesting 
against the measures adopted by the Mysore Government and 
appealing to the people of British India and the Indian States to 
give the popular movement of Mysore all possible help and 
support. 61 Gandhiji criticised it on the ground that the resolution 
was contrary to the policy which the Congress had followed. 66 
Not only this, the Congress, once again in Haripura session in 
1938, explained and justified its earlier policy towards the States. 

Haripura Resolution on the States 
The Haripura resolution on the Indian States maintained that 
the Congress was not prepared to accept any kind of federation 
unless the States participated in it as “free units, 63 enjoying the 
same measure of democratic freedom as the rest of India.” 61 
Even so, the active participation of the Congress in the States’ 
people’s struggle was not just then possible due to various rea¬ 
sons. First, because it would be hampered in its activities by the 
“numerous limitations and restrictions, imposed by the rulers 
or by British authority working through them.” 66 It was not 
considered to be in “consonance with the dignity of the Congress” 
to have local committees “which cannot function effectively.” 66 


^Indian National Congress, 1936-38; being the resolutions passed by the 
Goner," the All India Working Committee and the Working Oommittee dur- 
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1937, 332. 

“WC. RES. 1938-39, n. 51,10-2. 
“Ibid. “Ibid., 11. 
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Secondly, because “the inability of the Congress to give protection 
or effective help, when hopes have been raised, produces help¬ 
lessness in the people of the States and hinders the development 
of their movement for freedom.” 47 Thirdly, because, in view 
of the different conditions prevailing in the States and the rest of 
India, the general policy of the Congress was often unsuited to 
the States and might “result in preventing and hampering the 
natural growth of a freedom movement in a State.” These move¬ 
ments could develop more rapidly if they drew their strength 
from within the States. 68 In that case, it could make the States’ 
people more self-reliant and could be more “in tune with the 
conditions prevailing there.” 69 Under such circumstances, con¬ 
tinued the resolution, though the Congress welcomed such 
movements, it thought that “the burden of carrying on the strug¬ 
gle for freedom must fall on the people of the States” them¬ 
selves. 60 The Congress was always prepared to give its “moral 
support and sympathy” to such struggle, but could not go 
beyond that. However, individual Congressmen were allowed to 
participate in such movements. 61 

Mahatma Gandhi and the States 
But the popular agitation in many States not only exerted a 
profound influence on the Congress leaders but also had their 
active participation in some of the States. This was particularly 
so on Mahatma Gandhi whose attitude towards the States now 
began to change. In an article in Harijan in December 1938, 
Gandhiji called the simultaneous awakening of the people a very 
significant event and, discussing the non-interventionist policy of 
the Congress, held: “It is impossible for me to defend it in the 
face of injustice perpetrated in the States. If the Congress feels 
that it has the power to offer effective interference, it will be 
bound to do so when the call comes.” 69 “There is no half-way 
house,” he further said, “between total extinction of the States, 
and the Princes making their people responsible for the adminis¬ 
tration of their States and themselves becoming trustees, for the 
peoples, taking an earned commission for their labours.” 63 


"Ibid. 


e0 Ibid. 
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6 *Gandhi, M. 
Press, 1941) 104. 
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In an interview with the press correspondent of the Times of 
India, Gandhiji became more outspoken and maintained that 
“the policy of non-intervention by the Congress was, in my 
opinion, a perfect piece of statesmanship when the people of the 
States were not awakened. That policy would be cowardice when 
there is all-round awakening among the people of the States and 
a determination to go through a long course of suffering for the 
vindication of their just rights. If once this is recognised, the 
struggle for liberty, wherever it takes place, is the struggle for all 
India. Whenever the Congress thinks it can usefully intervene, it 
must intervene.” 61 


Tripuri Congress and Indian States 

It was against this background that the Congress met at Tri¬ 
puri (Jubbalpore) during March 10-12, 1939. In his presidential 
address, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose praised the “unprecedented 
awakening” of the people in the States. “I am definitely of the 
view,” continued Mr. Bose, “that we should revise our attitude 
towards the States as defined by the Haripura Congress resolu¬ 
tion .... Since Haripura much has happened.... In such circum¬ 
stances should we of Congress not draw closer to the people of 
the States?” 65 Another speaker on the States’ resolution, Mrs. 
Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, added that, to elicit correct infor¬ 
mation as to what was going on in the States, a better co-ordina¬ 
tion with the AISPC was necessary for the Congress. 66 

Accordingly, the Congress in its resolution repeated that its 
sympathies lay with the people and advised the Princes to march 
with the times. It made also a reappraisal of its policy. The reso¬ 
lution said: “This policy [of non-intervention] was dictated by 
circumstances and by a recognition of the limitations inherent in 
the circumstances, but it was never conceived as an obligation. ’ C7 
The Congress; it was maintained, had always reserved to itself 
the “right of guiding the people.” It was held that the “great 
awakening that is taking place among the people of the States 
may lead to a relaxation or to a complete removal of the restraint 


“Times of India (Bombay) 25 January 1939. 

65 Report of the 52nd Indian National Comess, Tripuri (.Dt. Jubbulpore) 
Maha’koshal, 1939 (Jubbulpore, AICC, n.d.) 65-6. 

“Ibid., 179. 

67 INC. RES. March 1939 to January 1940, n. 51,7. 
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which the Congress imposed upon itself, thus resulting in an ever- 
increasing identification of the Congress with the States’ 
people[s].” 6S It was decided that the Congress Committee would 
meet the Standing Committee of the AISPC to devise ways and 
means of bringing about closer co-operation among the people 
of the Indian States and British India. The AISPC, on its part, in 
its Ludhiana session, had already resolved that the people’s strug¬ 
gle should be in close co-operation and under the guidance of the 
Congress or any sub-committee that the Congress might form for 
this purpose. 65 

Thus, the Tripuri resolution bridged the gulf between the 
Indian National Congress and the AISPC and led to a gradual 
identification of the AISPC with the Congress. 

Jt will, thus, be seen that the years 1935-39 witnessed the 
growth of popular movements in the States which, much as the 


Princes feared, were coming more and more under the influence 
of Congress leaders. It can be argued that, had the Princes heeded 
Mahatma Gandhi’s advice and had decided to act as trustees of 
their people, this tendency towards integration of the People’s 
Movement in States and British India could have been halted or 
at any rate retarded. As it happened, however, the Princes, in 
an effort to crush the movements, not only drove politically con¬ 
scious sections of their population into the struggle but also 
led Mahatma Gandhi and the Congress to associate themselves 
with the States’ people’s struggle increasingly. 


*Hbid. 

™The States People, Vol. I, No. 6, March 1939,17. 
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INDIAN STATES DURING THE WAR 


Introduction 


The period 1939-46 was significant for the profound changes— 
political, administrative and constitutional—that took place in 
the Indian States. These changes began with an effort to group 
together smaller States administratively, narticularlv in resnect 



them out. 


Genesis of Co-operative Grouping 


During the years 1933-38, the Government of India felt that, 
even in the event of the formation of a federation of both the 
Indias, integration of smaller States was necessary and schemes 
for the amalgamation of smaller States of Kathiawar and Central 
India were made. But it was long before these schemes could be 
implemented. The initial step in this direction was, however, 
taken under the co-operative grouping scheme under which the 
smaller States were brought together for certain administrative 
and judicial matters. 

The immediate provocation for the move of grouping smaller 
States on a co-operative basis seems to have been the murder 
of Major Bazalgette, the Political Agent at Rampur. 1 This inci¬ 
dent indicated that popular discontent in the smaller States might 
take a violent turn and also demonstrated the inadequacy and 
inefficiency of the police force to deal with such an eventuality. 
The Political Department, moreover, felt that, in the face of the 
rule of Congress Governments in the neighbouring Provinces, 
which “were reluctant to render any assistance to the States,” 3 it 

1 Foreign and Political Department (hereinafter referred to as FPD) No. 14 
(30), Internal A, 1940, 30. 

'Ibid. 
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was necessary to consider some scheme under which the States 
should share the cost of maintenance of joint armed reserve force. 3 
Besides, most of these States did not have, nor could they afford, 
an efficient and regular judiciary and the British Government felt 
that, to start with, the co-operative grouping of States could be 
experimented within these two spheres which had crucial impor¬ 
tance in the administration of the States. 

In view of these considerations, in his inaugural address at the 
Chamber’s session on March 13,1939, the Viceroy emphasised the 
necessity for smaller States with limited resources to take steps 
for organising joint administrative services with their neigh¬ 
bours. 4 In his reply, the Chancellor, while affirming the necessity 
for co-operative grouping, maintained that it should be a volun¬ 
tary effort and that the sovereignty of the States should in no way 
be impaired. 6 He also suggested that such co-operation should 
not be limited to geographical boundaries of a group. 0 However, 
in order to understand the implications of such a scheme 
thoroughly, the Chamber appointed a Committee of Ministers 
which submitted its report in August 1939 on the issue.’ 

Simultaneously, political officers of various agencies invited the 
States concerned to express their views on the question. The 
Rulers of most of the agencies were averse and hostile to the 
suggestion. To start with, in Central India, where bigger States 
were not invited to discuss the issue, no decision was arrived at 
by smaller States. 8 The Gujarat States doubted the feasibility and 
desirability of the scheme and declared that they had already been 
co-operating with each other on a voluntary basis whenever such 
co-operation was considered necessary. 9 

Eastern States Agency and Co-operative Grouping 

The issue, however, reached a climax in the Eastern States 
Agency. The Rulers of Orissa and Chhattisgarh States felt that 
the scheme presented to them by the Resident was an encroach- 

s Ibid. 

4 Proceedings of the Meetings of the Chamber of Princes , March 1939 (here¬ 
inafter referred to as Progs. C. of P.) (Delhi, Government of India Press, 
1939) var. 17. 6 Ibid ., 68. 'Ibid. 

''Patiala Archives Chamber Section (hereinafter referred to as PA. 
CH. V. (d) 436 of 1943. 

6 PA. CH. Ill (d) 18 ofl 943, 253. yblcL 
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ment on their sovereignty, and expressed their inability to accept 
it. 10 The Resident tried to convince them that the proposed Joint 
Police Force was their “own Force being maintained by them for 
their own security.” 11 But the Rulers were firm in their stand. The 
Resident ultimately advised 1 * the Rulers in the name of Crown 
Representative under clause 6 of the sanads to accept the scheme 13 
and an Eastern States Joint Police Force came into effect from 
August 1, 1939. 11 


Outbreak of Second World War 

At this juncture, with the outbreak of the Second World War, 
the Joint Police Force scheme in the States became a pressing 
necessity, for it was evident that, in the event of any disturbances 
taking place in these States, the Crown Police Force could not 
always be in a position to deploy personnel to quell them. The 
British Government also hoped that, through Co-operative Group¬ 
ing Scheme, the introduction of administrative reforms in the 
States might be facilitated and the people of the States might have 
some measure of satisfaction on this account. 15 Consequently, 
when the Rulers of Eastern States Agency, as a protest to this 
Police Force, approached the Viceroy to reconsider the decision, 
no heed was paid to these representations. 

Under these circumstances, anticipating further moves in this 
direction, the Rulers themselves took initiative to work out 
arrangements for joint administration in different spheres like 
Public Health, Medical Service, Education, Development, Vete¬ 
rinary. They appointed Sir M. N. Mukherjee, retired Chief 
Justice of Calcutta High Court and an ex-Law Member of 
Governor-General’s Council, to draw up a scheme for an efficient 
High Court for the States. Thus, when the Political Agent for¬ 
warded a Joint High Court scheme for Chhattisgarh States, the 
latter replied that they had already deputed Sir M. N. Mukherjee 


'°FPD No. 14 (30), Internal A, 1940. nib,d - 

1! FPD No. 14 (8), Internal A, Secret, 1939. 

l3 “You shall act in accordance with such advice as may be given to you by 
the Agent to the Governor-General, Eastern States or such other Political 
Officer as may be vested with authority on behalf of the Viceiov. ... H. II, 
W) 18 of 1943. 

U FPD No. 14 (79), Internal A, 1940, 8. 

15 Interview with Dr. Ragubir Sinh. 
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to draw up a scheme for them and that they could not accept the 
Political Agent’s scheme unless they had examined Mukherjee’s 
scheme. 15 

Chamber of Princes and Co-operative Grouping 
These developments in the Eastern States Agency had an all- 
India bearing so far as the smaller States were concerned and the 
Chancellor asked for certain clarifications 17 regarding the issue 
from the Political Department. In the negotiations which 
followed, the Political Department made it very clear that co¬ 
operative grouping of smaller States was the only alternative to 
“absorption in a larger unit .” 18 The Political Department agreed, 
however, to consult, in future, the Chancellor regarding all the 
schemes of co-operative grouping and to send for his perusal 
summaries of such schemes . 19 The Political Secretaiy further 
assured the Chancellor in his letter dated February 3,1941, that 
the Viceroy would always be prepared to consider any “reason¬ 
able suggestions which the States concerned may wish to make 
towards the solution of administrative and other difficulties. 

Appointment of Zorawar Committee and its Recommendations 
Soon after this, the Chamber appointed a committee under 
the chairmanship of Col. Zorawar Singh to advise the Chamber 
on the issue . 91 The recommendations of the Committee" were 
ncorporated in a resolution adopted by the Chamber in its session 
of 1942. They were: that these schemes would be voluntary; that, 
till the scope of co-operative grouping was defined, it should be 
confined to police and judiciary only; that administrative con¬ 
venience and not physical contiguity alone should be the decisive 
factor in this matter; that a State with effective administration 
should not be obliged to join any such scheme simply because the 
other States adjoining it could not maintain or pay for an effective 


i»pA. CH. Ill (4) 18 of 1943. 17 Appendix XI. 

™FPD No. 34 (3), Political Secret, 1940. 


wjbid. 20 Ibid . 

21 The Committee comprised Col. Zorawar Singh (Panna), Khan Ba a ur 

Sved Bunyad Hussain, K. C., Neogi, (Mayurbhanj), Maharaja Shn 
Virbhadraj Singh (Dungarpur), P. S. Desl^ uk jL (J J° ( r “ ,942 ^ 

Nrupendra Narayn Singh Deo (Scraikella). PA. Ch . ( 
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scheme of co-operative grouping and that, if the Rulers of any 
particular region wanted to experiment with some scheme which 
had already been adopted in some region, they should be allowed 
to give it a fair trial. 23 



Co-operative Grouping in Central India 
Co-operative grouping, however, seems to have been accepted 
voluntarily only in Central India where its enthusiastic exponents 
not only supported it but also put forward their own schemes. 
By the end of 1942. two schemes were in progress in Bundel- 
khand Agency. 24 The Western Co-operative Group, consisting 
of 20 salute and non-salute States, headed by the Ruler of 
Orchcha, started functioning with the appointment of a common 
police adviser and a common high court judge. 25 Another 
Eastern Bundelkhand Co-operative Grouping Scheme comprising 
the Rulers of Panna, Ajaigadh, Nagod and Sarila was approved 
by the Viceroy as “an experimental measure” 26 with certain res¬ 
trictions, 27 but the implementation of this scheme was postponed 
in the hope that its merger with the Orchcha group might be 
possible. 28 


Co-operative Grouping in Other Regions 
Unlike the Central India Agency, the Punjab Hill States were 
also forced to accept, under the advice clause, 29 the joint co¬ 
operative grouping in judiciary and police 30 very much similar to 
the Eastern States Agency scheme. 31 Joint High Courts had 
started functioning in Orissa and Chhattisgarh States, too. 32 In 
Kolhapur and the Deccan States Agency, Sangli, after initial 
opposition, agreed to a joint police force to serve all the Deccan 
Slates This force started functioning in 1940. Co-operative 
grouping for judiciary and police were attempted m the case of 
many other States. In the case of certain Punjab States like 


"'Progs, c. ofP. 1942, n. 4, 37-8. 

2 'FPD No. 26 (38), Political Secret, 1940. 

**FPD No. 174, Political Secret, 1941. 

‘“FPD No. 27, Political Secret, 1941. 

”FPD No. 253, Political Secret, 1943. 

29 FPD No. 14(14), Internal A (Confidential;, 1341. 

n FPD No. 92, Political Secret, 1943. 

Z2 FPD No. 373, Political Secret, 1941. 

n FPD No. 14 (14), Internal A (Confidential), 1941. 
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Malerkotla, Pataudi and Chamba, not only was co-operative 
grouping encouraged 34 and promoted 35 but arrangements were 
also made to affiliate them to the Punjab for the supervision of 
their Police Department. 36 Co-operative grouping amongst the 
States was also attempted in many other administrative matters 
through the appointment of a joint conservator of forests, 37 joint 
auditor 38 and joint revenue commissioner. 33 

The co-operative grouping in smaller States during 1939-42 
makes it clear that the majority of the smaller States accepted it 
with resentment and maintained throughout that, instead ofbein^ 
voluntary, the scheme was mandatory. However, there is no doubt 
that it helped the smaller States to improve partially their admi¬ 
nistration without any interference in their autonomy and held 
out the promise of a sort of nucleus for a federation of smaller 
States with a centralised administration.' 10 



India in the War 


While the co-operative grouping scheme pertained to a small 
section of the States, the country as a whole was to witness efforts 
for constitutional reforms of an important nature. The fall of 
Burma and Singapore in early 1942 brought the Axis Powers to 
the borders of India and the British Government began to think of 
measures to enlist the co-operation of different political parties in 
British India which had so far rejected 41 the British Government’s 
call for support in the war. 42 The Princes, however, had already 
expressed their wholehearted support for the war and had contri¬ 
buted considerably in men, money and material. 43 The people 


Zi FPD No. 231, Political Secret, 1942. 

Z *FPD No. 167, Political Secret, 1942. 

ZZ FPD No. 231, Political Secret, 1942. Z7 Ibid 

**Ibid. 

a9 FPD No. 263, Political Secret, 1942. 

*°FPD No. 167, Political Secret, 1942. 

41 Menon, V. P., The Story of the Integration of Indian States (Calcutta, t 

Orient Longmans, 1956) 46. 

43 Linlithgow, M., Speeches and Statements 1936-43 (Delhi, Bureau of Pub¬ 
lic Information, 1945) 199-211. 

iz Progs. C. ofP. 1940, n. 4,11. Besides this, the Princes were having informal 
discussions with the heads of Supply, Defence, and Industry Departments and 
also participated in National Defence Council. Progs. C. of P. 1942, n. 4, 39. 
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of the States were not wholly with the Princes in their stand, 41 
for they agreed with the Congress that “if they [Princes] must 
make their professions in favour of democracy abroad ... their 
first concern should be the introduction of democracy within their 
own States in which undiluted autocracy reigns supreme.” 15 

It was against this background that Mr. Churchill, on March 
11, 1942, announced the decision of the War Cabinet to send Sir 
Stafford Cripps, then Lord Privy Seal, with proposals for India’s 
attainment of self-government after the war. Sir Stafford was 
also to propose an interim arrangement which would secure co¬ 
operation of India in the war. 


Cripps Offer 

A week after his arrival in India, Sir Stafford announced his 
proposals at a Press Conference on March 29, 1942. 16 The Draft 
Declaration consisted of two parts—a long-term offer, and a 
short-term offer. The long-term offer was that, immediately after 
the cessation of hostilities, “steps shall be taken to set up in 
India ... an elected body charged with the task of framing a new 
Constitution” 47 with dominion status. This Constitution would be 
framed subject only to two conditions, namely, that a Province or 
Provinces had the option to secede from such Union, and second¬ 
ly, that a treaty would be signed between His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment and the Constitution-making body to cover “all necessary 
matters arising out of the complete transfer of responsibility from 
British to Indian hands.” 18 

Under the short-term offer, it was maintained that, until the 
new Constitution was prepared, all political parties must give 
their active and effective co-operation in the Councils of their 
country, of the Commonwealth and of the United Nations for the 
defence of India and the prosecution of the world war effort as 
a whole. 49 


4l “States Peoples and the War for Democracy,” The States People, Vol. 2, 
No. 13-4, October-Noveraber 1939,4. 

“The I,, dian National Congress, 1939-40, being the reso^on passed by the 
Congress, the All India Congress Committee and the ■' 6 onmuttee 
during the period between March 1939 to January 1940. 

“However, a copy of Draft Declaration was already being supphed to 
the Princes and political parties in India. Coupland, R., u npps . ission 
(Bombay, Oxford University Press, 1942) 29. 

"Ibid., 28. *lbid. "Ibid., 29. 
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/ Stales and the Cripps Proposals 

The Indian States were not mentioned in the short-term offer 
because they were already co-operating with the British Govern¬ 
ment. In the long-range plan, however, the Draft Declaration 
announced that provision would be made for the participation 
of Indian States in the Constitution-making body. 60 It further 
declared that “whether or not an Indian State elects to adhere to 
the Constitution, it will be necessary to negotiate a revision of 
its Treaty arrangements, so far as it may be required in the new 
situation.” 61 

Thus the Rulers, though not affected immediately by the Cripps’ 
proposals, were very much concerned with its long-term proposi¬ 
tion and, therefore, sought clarifications regarding their position 
in the long-term plan. For this purpose, a Princes’ delegation 63 
met Sir Stafford on April 2,1942, in the course of which the Chan¬ 
cellor, the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, maintained that, although 
the States would like to co-operate and participate in a United 
States of India, provision was necessary for “the non-adhering 
States or group of States” to “have the right to form and negotiate 
for a Union of their own with full sovereign status in accordance 
with a suitable and agreed procedure specially devised for the 
purpose.” 63 Sir Stafford promised the Chancellor that he would 
urge it on behalf of the Princes before His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment. 61 

Sir Stafford Cripps in this context dealt with the question of 
Paramountcy and said that while, in the case of States adhering 
to the Union, Paramountcy would be “automatically dissolved, - ,6 
with regard to non-adhering States, the Crown would retain the 
means to implement its obligation and there would be no change 


"Ibid., 28. 11 1 bid., 29. 

“This delegation consisted of the Chancellor (the Jam Sahib of Nawa¬ 
nagar), the pro-Chancdlor (the Maharaja of Bikaner) and the Maharaja of 
Patiala. The Nawab of Chhattari represented the Nizam. FPD No. 192, 
Political Secret, 1942, 20. 1,3 Ibid. 

6, Ibicl. However, in consultation with the Reforms Commissioner, Mr. H. V. 
Hodson, and later Mr. V. P. Menon, the Viceroy wrote in a letter to the Secre¬ 
tary of State that a Union of States was not “just practical politics and that it 
was not worth wasting time considering it.” He was emphatic that it would 
be disingenuous to encourage the States to go on thmk.ng along these 
lines.” Menon, n. 41. 

"FPD No. 192, Political Secret, 1942. 
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on the questions of Paramountcy and other related matters except 
with their consent. 60 

Sir Stafford suggested the extension of joint co-operative group¬ 
ing scheme to wider units so that, in the event of there not being 
one Union, the “inconveniences” caused by the multiplicity of 
them would be lessened. 57 Answering the question of the revision 
of treaties, the Lord Privy Seal assured the Princes that the 
contemplated revision would go only -to the extent it might be 
required in the “new situation” 50 and that no blanket revision 
was contemplated in this respect. 

Finally, Sir Stafford advised the Princes to establish contacts 
with political paities of British India so that a final decision on 
the future constitutional changes might be facilitated. 59 

The proceedings of this meeting were of great significance 
because they touched many issues having vital repercussions on 
the States in future. To start with, for the first time, the idea of a 
Union of States with full sovereign status was mooted. Secondly 
the statement of Sir Stafford Cripps, for the first time, made it 
clear that, in the case of acceding States, Paramountcy would 
lapse. Thus the idea of the lapse of Paramoutcy which raised 
so much controversy during 1946-47 appears to have been 
mentioned for the first time by Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942. 

This apart, Sir Stafford Cripps clearly explained to the Princes 
that the acceding States would have to delegate some of their 
rights to the Union and at the same time also warned them of the 
disadvantages of non-acceding. 

This point was well elucidated in the correspondence of 
Hyderabad with His Majesty’ Government. 00 In its letter dated 
December 20. 1942, Hyderabad expressed its desire to be a sepa¬ 
rate unit having no organic connection with the Indian Union 
and having direct treaty relations with the British Government. 
In reply, the Foreign and Political Department appreciated the 
“soundness of the argument,” but at the same time doubted its 
practicability because a non-acceding State, surrounded as it 
would be by the territories fully self-governed, could never have 
friendly relations with the Union. What was more, as there 
would be British forces to protect the States, a skirmish between 


I'lbid. Ibid., 25. ™Ibid., 20-2. 

'‘Ibid.,20. eo FPD No. 376, Political Secret, 1942. 
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the British forces and the Indian Union troops on any minor 
point might create considerable confusion. Besides, as regards 
matters of common interest with the rest of the Union, the treaty 
relations between the States and the Paramount Power were to 
be replaced by the agreement between the Union and non¬ 
acceding States. The Crown would be nowhere in the picture 
and a non-adhering State could hardly expect a liberal treatment 
from the Union. 01 Sir Stafford made it clear to them that the 
States should look to the Indian Government and not to the 
British Government for their future. 



Failure of the Cripps Proposals 

The Cripps proposals were rejected by the political parties 
in British India. 62 The Congress, apart from other points such as 
defence etc., 83 rejected it on the plea that, first, 90 million of 
States’ people had no representation in Cripps proposals, 64 and 
secondly, the principle of non-accession might lead to the balkani- 
sation of India in many States 66 and, therefore, was a ‘ severe 


62 Despite its rejection, some of the proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps with re¬ 
gard to the States found favour with some of the liberal leaders in India and, 
in a slightly modified form, found expression in a report prepared by Sir 
T. B. Sapru, in 1945, on constitutional proposals. Constitutional Proposals of 
the Sapru Committee (Bombay, Padma Publications, 1945) 198-214. 

63 The Congress maintained that the Cabinet proposals, relating as they were 
to the future, were such as would “imperil the development of a free and united 
national government.” It objected to the British Government’s retention of 
Defence in its control and commented that, in the war emergency,^national 
defence could be effectively provided only if India had full freedom. To take 
away Defence,” said the resolution, “from the sphere of responsibility at this 
stage is to reduce that responsibility to a farce and nullity, and to make it per¬ 
fectly clear that India is not going to be free in any way ... during . .. the 
war.” Gwyer, M., and Appadorai, A., ed., Speeches and Documents on the 
Indian Constitution 1921-47, Vol. II (London, Oxford University Press, 1957) 
524-6. 


64 In its resolution dated April 2,1942, the Working Committee stated thus: 
“The complete ignoring of ninety millions of people in the Indian States, and 
their treatment as commodities at the disposal of their rulers, is a negation 
both of democracy and self-determination.” Ibid., 525. 

« B Ibid. In a statement dated April 13, 1942, Gandhiji while commenting 
on the proposals as “ill-fated” maintained “that the proposals contemplated 
the splitting up of India into three parts, each having different ideas ol 
governance.” Tendulkar, D. G., Mahatma, 1940-45, Vol. VI (Bombay, 
Vithalbhai K. Jhaveri and D. G. Tendulkar, 1953) 90. 
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blow to the conception of Indian unity.” 66 

The Princes did not seem to have favoured it either. Some of 
its proposals indeed created anxiety and suspicion in the Princes’ 
minds regarding the future policy of the British Government 
towards them. In a letter dated June 15, 1942, the Chancellor com¬ 
plained that Sir Stafford Cripps, in his discussions on defence 
matters, had ignored the States completely. Secondly, “various 
important references, made in connection with Cripps Mission 
both in India and in the House of Commons, were confined to 
British India only as if the Indian States did not matter.” 67 
Thirdly, while in all previous discussions the Rulers and their 
representatives were treated as the sole accredited representatives 
of the States, this time “Sir Stafford Cripps received a British 
. naian as a representative of the so-called States’ Subjects Con¬ 
ference which is an adjunct of Congress.” 68 In another letter 
of January 1943, the Chancellor further objected to Sir Stafford’s 
suggestion for establishing an effective machinery in the States 
for ventilating the grievances of the people on the plea that it was 
in direct contravention to the British Government’s policy of leav¬ 
ing the responsibility as well as the decision to the Rulers. 60 

The Political Department in this context pointed out that the 
British Government had endorsed Sir Stafford’s suggestion pri¬ 
marily “in the interest of the Rulers themselves,” but it was left to 
them to devise constitutional machinery best suited to them. 70 

This stand of the Political Department was not an altogether 
new one, and during this period a noteworthy feature was the 
constant pressure which the British Government brought to bear 
on the Princes to introduce reforms in their States. 71 All this 
proved to be of little avail and, although in 1941 the Chancellor 
of the Chamber listed a record of ‘‘beneficent activities” 7 * i n the 

65 A Z ad, Maulana Abul Kalam, India Wins Freedom (Calcutta, Orient Long¬ 
man?., ] 959) 62. 

* 7 FPD No. 376, Political Secret, 1942. 

6 *lbid. 09 lbl 'd' 70 1 bid. 

] l Progs. C. of P, 1939 and 1950, n. 4,15,7. 

' 2 In the Chamber’s Session of 1941 , the Chancellor maintained that, accord¬ 
ing to the information received by him, “States with 87.4 percent (S.K.) of the 
total population of the States who are members of the Chamber of Princes 
have got local bodies in their territories, States with 67.9 per cent of population 
have got Legislative Assemblies, out of which 35.3 per cent have majority of 
elected members and 3.9 per cent have equality of elected and nominated mem- 
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States, Lord Linlithgow rather ruefully admitted in 1943 that he 
had been denied the satisfaction of seeing a final decision being 
reached during his Viceroyalty on the important issue of the privy 
purses of the Rulers. 73 

Attachment Scheme 

On April 16, 1943, the Viceroy announced the attachment scheme 
for the administrative integration of smaller estates of Gujarat 
and Kathiawar agencies with the bigger ones in the interests of 
administrative efficiency. It was based on the recommendations of 
Shattock’s report 74 and involved the delegation of some of 
the powers which the British Government had had over these non- 
jurisdictional taluks and estates to some bigger States. This was 
regarded as necessary because the “geographical and other factors 
preclude the absorption of these are as into British India” 75 and 
also because the Political Department was not an “administrative 
organisation” 76 equipped with the machinery and resources of 
finance and personnel to deal with them efficiently. Moreover, the 
area concerned was so fragmented and scattered as to make it 
impossible to bring them under “unified central control.” 77 

The announcement, which came as a surprise to the Princes, 
was opposed by the smaller estates vehemently. The bigger States, 
however, were divided in their attitude to the scheme. Some States 
like Rajkot, Nawanagar and Porbander were critical of the scheme 
on the ground that it was contrary to the well-recognised principle 
that no unit, however small, falling within the category of Indian 
States could be referred to a new government and a new political 


bers of the Assemblies, States representing 53.2 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion of States have recently appointed committees to examine the question of 
further association of the subjects with administration, 89.9 per cent of the 
population have already got the benefit of High Courts, 1.3 per cent more 
population are getting High Courts shortly, States representing 93.3 per cent 
of the total population have efficient Police force supervised by competent 
officers. The general incidence of taxation in the States has also been compared 
with and found lower than that of the adjoining British Indian Provinces.” 
Progs. C. ofP. 1941, n. 3, 54-5. 

™Progs. C. ofP. 1943, n. 4, 13. 

74 Infra, Chapter VI. 

76 Statesman (Calcutta), April 16, 1943. 
u Ibid. ■’’Ibid. 
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relationship without their consent. 78 Some of the bigger States, 
however, were happy with the decision as it meant addition of 
some estates to their territories 71 ' and there were many claims and 
counter-claims for the same unit. 

Although the Princes did not appear to be firm in their attitude 
to the scheme, the Thakurs of the affected areas refused to accept 
the Instrument of Attachment. 80 Instead, they came out with 
another scheme which was very much similar to joint co-operative 
grouping practised in other areas. 81 The Ruler of Bhadwa (which 
was attached to Gondal) also took the matter to the Judicial 
Commissioner of Kathiawar 82 on the plea that Bhadwa was a 
sovereign State and the British Government had no right to 
transfer it to any other State. 82 The Judicial Commissioner decided 
in favour of Bhadwa. On appeal, the High Court upheld the 
decision of the Judicial Commissioner. It maintained that while 
the suzerainty of the British Government over the States was 
undisputed, it had no authority over their officers, and conse¬ 
quently the Judicial Officers of Gondal State who were directed 
to exercise jurisdiction in this respect were not under the authority 
of the Crown Representative. 81 The order regarding the attach¬ 
ment of Indian States made by the Crown Representative, it was 
held, was a “startling reversal of the purpose and policy clearly 
set out in the Government of India Act” 88 and, therefore was 
“ultra xires of the powers of the Crown Representative until the 
necessary parliamentary sanction has been obtained.” 88 

The British Government, therefore, submitted an Attachment 
Bill 87 to the Parliament and it became an Act in early 1944. 88 As a 
consequence, all the estates and taluks of Gujarat and Western 
India covering an area of 7,000 sq. miles with a population of 
8 lakhs and a revenue of nearly‘80 lakhs were merged with the 

78 The Thakurs of Bhadwa and Jasdan also sent their memorials to the Vice¬ 
roy praying that they should not be forced to be attached to any bigger State. 
FPD Nos. 66 (5) and 66 (24), Political Secret, 1943. 

■OFPD No. 66 (3), Political Secret, 1943. 

“FPD No. 66 (24), Political Secret, 1943. ‘'Ibid, 

“FPD No. 66 (37), Political Secret, 1943. 62 Ibid. 

“FPD No. 66 (24), Political Secret, 1943. 

“FPD No. 66 (37), Political Secret, 1943. 

‘•Ibid. 

•''FPD No. 214, Political Secret, 1944. 

88 Appendix XII. 
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neighbouring States. 80 In ihc beginning, the Chamber of Princes 
found it difficult to make up its mind on the question of the 
Attachment Scheme. It seemed to wish to express its grave 
concern and strong disapproval of the scheme in reply to the 
Viceroy’s speech in its session of 1943. In the original diaft, the 
Scheme of Attachment was condemned as “subversive of the 
cherished heritage of the Indian people,” and gravest concern 
was expressed over the growing tendency to ignore the correct 
importance and significance of our treaties, sanads and engage¬ 
ments.” 00 But subsequently, under some pressure or on account of 
some considerations, the original draft was substituted by a new 
one which simply wished the Viceroy to appreciate “the apprehen¬ 
sion in the States concerned and many others” and requested him 
that “this question may also be taken up early, as proposed in 

respect of co-operative grouping.” 81 

However, the Attachment Act which was called as a step for 
“qualified merger” led the Princes to apprehend that it would 
really end up in the complete absorption of the smaller States. 
The Princes were also resentful that the British Government had 
shown scant respect for the treaties and agreements which were in 
force between them and the British. 80 This resentment increased 
day by day because of the numerous complaints of continuous 
direct interference by the Crown Department. Under the circum¬ 
stances, the Princes felt that it was necessary for them to meet 
the Viceroy and place their fears before him. 

A deputation headed by the Chancellor, accordingly, met the 
Viceroy on September 18, 1944, and, among other things, 80 sug- 


80 m> Nos 78 and 214, Political Secret, 1944. 

•"PA. CHAW (b) 71 of 1946. 81 Progs . C. ofP. 1943, n. 4, 50. 

*'-PA. CH. Ill (b) 71 of 1946. 

08 The Princes discussed issues like joint services for the States, protection 
of the Princely order against attack from British Indian leaders and press; the 
scheme of attachment of smaller Slates; the industrial policy; post-war recon¬ 
struction, courts of arbitration and treaty rights. To elucidate a few points, 
on the issue of Joint High Courts, the Princes suggested that they should be 
allowed to draft a scheme regarding minimum standards of administration 
before any Joint Services were started. On the criticism against then adminis¬ 
tration from British Indian leaders and press, the Princes desired that■ t e 
present laws and regulations in British India protecting ‘he lndirnt Mates 
from such attack should be further tightened. For this P u J 

suggested that the representatives of the Government of India shot d meet 
the Princes and find some way out foi them. 
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jested that the Instrument of Attachment should be revised in 
consultation with the States. They were definitely opposed to 
further extension of the scheme and expressed their intention to 
move a resolution on the subject in the Chamber of Princes. 

The Viceroy, in a letter dated December 21, 1944, replied to the 
various points raised by the Princes’ delegation and maintained 
that, while the Government was prepared to accept any scheme 
on the Joint Services and Attachment, there was no reason why 
the existing experiment, initiated after so much thought and 
labour, should be suspended. 

In the meanwhile, the Princes, as was the practice, submitted to 
the Viceioy the drafts of resolutions to be placed before the 
Chamber s Session of 1944. One of the resolutions urged that the 
Crown's relationship with the States and the Crown's powers in 
respect of the States could not and should not be transferred to 
any third party and that the fulfilment of the fundamental obliga¬ 
tions arising out of treaties, engagements and sanads. should 
remain an integral part of His Majesty’s policy. 

Commenting on this resolution, the Political Department wrote 
on November 26, 1944, to the Chancellor that “it would be un¬ 
desirable at this time to ventilate in public the subject matter of 
the proposed resolution with the very delicate issues that arise out 
of it,” 84 and expressed the hope that the Princes would not move 
a resolution on the subject. 

The rejection of the demands put forward by the Princes and, 
particularly the rejection of the resolution, was discussed by the 
Standing Committee of the Chamber. It came to the conclusion 
that the gradual deterioration in the position of States, parti¬ 
cularly in the last few years, and the disregard of their legitimate 
interests, culminating in the views expressed in ihese two com¬ 
munications had gravely affected their relationship with the 
Crown. They felt also that the rejection of almost all the vital 
points raised by the Princes’ delegation left them no longer in a 
position to discharge their special responsibility as office-bearers 
of the Chamber. They, therefore, felt that they had been left no 
option but to tender their resignation. 

In their letter intimating the Viceroy of their decision to resign, 
the Princes, however, assured him that their resignation would in 


9i PA. CH. V (d) 436 of 194346. 
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no way affect their contribution to the war effort. 

The resignation of the Standing Committee of the Chamber 
resulted in the postponement of the formal session of the Chamber 
which was scheduled to meet on December 4, 1944. However, 
after the assurance of the Viceroy to the Standing Committee 
that there would be no further transfer of relationship of the 
Crown with the States without their consent, the Standing Com¬ 
mittee withdrew its resignation. 95 A compromise thus resulted on 
the issue. 

Though the enactment of Attachment Act was a step in the 
right direction, yet the Princes’ opposition did not permit its 
extension to smaller estates of other regions. Co-operative group¬ 
ing was no doubt aimed at greater administrative efficiency in 
small States blit in practice it could not be very effective due to the 
fact that almost invariably the co-ordinating officers had only 
advisory duties and lacked executive functions. As was pointed 
out by political officers like E.W.R. Lumby, co-operative group¬ 
ing could achieve its purpose only when the officers concerned 
also had been entrusted with “executive functions.” 99 The 
co-operative grouping in police matters, however, enabled the 
Princes to avail themselves of common reserve police force for 
quelling disturbances, and common judicial officers of high 
calibre provided better judicial administration to the people. 


Indian States in 1945 

It was clear by early 1945 that the war would soon end and that 
the nationalist movement would soon intensify its demand for 
freedom. It was also evident that the war-time restrictions and 
measures to quell popular movement in British India could not 
be continued for long after the end of the war. Besides, the 
AISPC was strengthened by its identification with the Congress 97 

n FPD No. 305, Political Secret, 1945. 

"This identification of the AISPC with the Congress was evident by the 
approach it had taken on the war issue and also in its statements which mostly 
endorsed the Congress line. “States’ People and the War for Democracy,” 
The States People, Vol. 2, Nos. 13-4, October-November 1939,4, and“ Princes’ 
Claim Repudiated: People not Bound by Treaties,” The States People, 
Vol. 2, No. 5, February 1940, 13-4. Besides, the Congress, in consonance 
with the advice of Mahatma Gandhi, appointed a sub-committee consisting of 
Nehru, Bhulabhai Desai, Vallabhbhai Patel and J. B. Knpalani to bring the 
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as well as by the experience which its workers had gained by 
participating in the Quit India Movement. 08 It was evident that 
the popular movements in the States and the demands of the 
people which were bypassed in 1939 would have to be taken 
seriously by the Princes. 

The Princes were aware of these tendencies and, in a letter 
dated March 29, 1945, 00 the Maharaja of Bikaner wrote to the 
Maharaja of Patiala that ‘‘the period of inactivity necessitated by 
the overriding consideration of War” 100 was coming to an end. 
He also stated that opinion in England appeared to indicate that 
the British public was ‘-impatient for a real move forward which 
will assure to India the status and powers of a Dominion.” 101 
He further maintained that, on federal discussions, political 
opinion had moved forward considerably. During 1930-39, the 
participation of the Princes had been a condition precedent to 
the grant of federal responsibility; it might not be so now. The 
position of “vantage” thus had been lost to the Princes. Conse¬ 
quently, the situation called fora “reorientation” of their policy. 100 
The Maharaja of Patiala agreed with the view expressed by the 
Ruler of Bikaner. Coincidentally, the Nawab of Bhopal, the then 
Chancellor, took initiative in convening a meeting of a Special 
Committee of Rulers and Ministers in Bombay in April-May 
1945. 108 This Committee examined the question of the political 
adjustment between the States and British India. In another 
joint conference of Rulers and Ministers held in June 1945, a 
detailed resolution on the subject was adopted. 

The resolution reviewed the position of the Princes in the new 
political situation and felt that the Cripps formula and the recent 


States’ people within the orbit of Congress organisation. The Committee 
recommended the reservation of seats on the basis of population for the States’ 
representatives in the Provincial Congress Committee. This was accepted by 
the Congress. INC. RES. 1940-46, n. 45,66 and 93-4. 

08 Though no material is available to trace the activities oi the AISPC 
during 1942-44, yet interviews with some of the prominent workers like S. Das 
and J. N. Vyas as well as a resolution of September 1945 o the A.T.C.C, con- 
gratulating the States' people who participated in the movement indicates that 
the States’people participated actively in it .INC.RES. 1940-4 , n.45, 51. 

09 In March 1945, Lord Wavell flew to England to have consultations with 
British Cabinet. m ,,., 

' m PA. CH. Ill (c) 71 of 1945. Ib,d ' buL 

108 PA. CH. Ill ( b) 70 of 1946. 
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developments had already indicated that British India might be a 
Dominion even without the adherence of the States. The main 
reason, therefore, which previously necessitated accommodating 
the claims of the States in any constitutional change no longer 
existed. The resolution further emphasised that the war efforts of 
the States were not likely to make up, for the purposes of negotia¬ 
tion. the loss in the position which the States once enjoyed. 
Besides, the powers of Paramountcy in case ol non-acceding 


States also could not be relied upon much. “The British Govern¬ 
ment will not be in a position in a Dominion India effectively to 
fulfil its obligations of defence or to safeguard the non-acceding 
States against economic strangulation or discrimination by the 


Dominion Government.” 101 


The resolution further maintained that, under such circumstan¬ 
ces, it was necessary for the States to utilise the present time when 
gratitude for the war efforts of the States was still fresh in the 
mind of the Government and there was more inclination than 
might be found later to support their legitimate claims and aspira¬ 
tions. 106 Finally, it concluded that “for this purpose the States 
should internally set up their houses in order and externally should 
align themselves with the forces of progress. Nothing can serve to 
secure an effective voice for the States in the future negotiations 
unless they establish themselves as well-governed and progressive 
units, second to none in support of legitimate aspiiations of 


India.” 106 

The Conference also appointed a Constitutional Advisory 
Committee 107 to prepare “the case of States for use at appropriate 
places.” 108 The first meeting of the Committee was held in July 
1945, to consider the proposals for an interim government as given 
in a broadcast of Lord Wavell on June 14, 1945.It recommend- 


mihid. 'o'Ibid., 39-40. m Ihid. 

,07 The Committee consisted of the Rulers of Bhopal, Gvyalior, Indore, 
Bikaner, Patiala, Dholpur, Rampur and Nawanagar, and Manubhai Mehta, 
M. Madhav Rao, B. N. Rao, T. Vijayaraghavachariar, Navvab Sir Liaqat 
Hayat Khan, K. M. Panikkar, Sardar H. S. Malik, Sir Mirza M. Ismail, 
D. K. Sen, B. H. Zaidi, Gangaram Kaul, J. R. Dhurandhar and Mir Maqboo! 


Mahmood. 

™PA. CH. Ill (b) 70 of 1946,17. 

10 °In a broadcast, Lord Wavell disclosed a fresh plan designed to ease the 
political situation and to advance India towards her goa1 of *f-^vern meo t. 
He added that the measures proposed were provisional. Simultaneously with 
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ed the setting up of a suitable machinery for regular consultations 
between the representatives of British India and representatives 
of the States with regard to matters of common concern during 
the interim period. 110 

The Committee unanimously endorsed the importance of pro¬ 
gressive reforms in the States and expected the Rulers to introduce 
them as soon as possible. It also recommended certain pre¬ 
requisite reforms as fundamental, namely, the right of franchise, 
the right of the States’ people to select, directly or indirectly, its 
own representative in the legislature; a competent and trained 
judiciary; security of law, clear demarcation between the private 
expenditure of the Ruler and States’ expenditure, fair and equi¬ 
table taxation, etc. * 1 11 111 


Chamber of Princes ami Constitutional Reforms 

Soon after the Committee's Report, a detailed resolution on 
constitutional reforms in the States was brought forward in the 
session of the Chamber in January 1946. It declared in unequi¬ 
vocal terms that “there shall be popular institutions with elected 
majorities to ensure close and effective association of the people 
with the governance of the States.” 113 The declaration also 
announced that the fundamental rights like the rights of civil 
liberty, property, equality before law. freedom of conscience, 
rights of free association, of free speech, etc. etc. should be granted 
to the States’ subjects. As regards administrative reforms, certain 
essential principles such as an independent judiciary, demarca¬ 
tion of the administrative budgets from the civil lists, fair and 
equ’table taxation were required to be strictly enforced. 113 

These recommendations were implemented in many State's. To 
start with, on March 31.1946, the Maharaja ot Travancore anno¬ 
unced that more departments would be transferred to the popular 
representatives of the States and the responsibility of the States’ 
administration must be borne by them. 111 Patiala announ eJ 


the announcement of his plan on the composition of an interim government. 
Lord Wavell invited the leaders of the Congress and of the Muslim League. 

1 he Congress met on June 3C, but failed to reach an agreement. 1 he nego¬ 
tiations broke down finally on July 14,1945. Meiion. n. 54, 58. 

110 A4. CH. Ill ( b) 77 of 1946. ^ IbUL 

11 ‘Progs. C. ofp. 1946, n. 4, 20-1. lu Ibtd. 

114 Hindu (Madras), March 23, 1946. 
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the repeal of the much-criticised “Phulkian Pact, known as 
Hidayat of 1988 (Bikrami), which greatly restricted people’s free¬ 
dom of speech and action.” 116 The Maharaja of Rewa, on April 2, 
1946, announced his decision to appoint a Committee of Enquiry 
with Sir Alladi Krishnaswami Aiyar, former Advocate-General 
of Madras, to draw up a workable constitution suited to Rewa 
for introducing popular government. 116 On May 10, the Maharaja 
of Sandur proclaimed the “Sandur State Constitution, 1946,” 
which was more liberal and democratic in character than the 
earlier constitution. 117 Bikaner also announced its intention to 
intorduce a democratic constitution as early as possible. 118 In 
Bhopal, final steps to grant adult franchise and representation 
to all sections of the State in the legislature were being finalised. 116 
It was understood that the Maharaja of Baroda had instructed 
his Dewan to set up an all-representative Committee to draft 
a new constitution conceding further reforms in the State. 126 in 
Hyderabad, the Nawab or Chhattari, announced far-reaching 
changes in the constitutional pattern of the State. These changes 
envisaged the inauguration of a new legislative assemb y 
October 1946, removal of the ban on the State Congress, inclusion 
of representatives of the people in the Executive Council, etc 
In Cochin, on July 29, the Maharaja announced his decision to 
revise the Constitution Act. He maintained: “Personally, I have 
always felt ... that the States are an integral part of India an, 
should, therefore, act in unison with British Indian Provinces.... 
For, if India becomes great, every part of it becomes great. 
Gwalior announced its decision to appoint two non-officials to 
be the ministers and to be in charge of the departments which 
vitally affected the interests of the people. 126 Constitutional 


111 Hindu (Madras), March 24, 1946. 

»«Times of India (Bombay), April 4, 1946. 

1X7 Hindu (Madras), May 14,1946. 

nejjmcs of India (Bombay), June 22, 1946; Leader (Allahabad), September, 
3, 1946; and Hindu (Madras), August 5,1946. 

*»»Hindu (Madras), July 2, 1946. 

'"Times of India, June 14, 1946. 

121 Hindu, July 30, 1946. 

122 Leader (Allahabad), August 5, 1956. 
ia Times of India, August 8,1946. 
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eforms were also introduced by Jhabua, 124 Sangli, 123 Faridkot, 123 
Bundi, 127 Baroda, 128 Ratlam, 129 Mysore, 130 Kurundwad (S.I.), 131 
Orchcha, 132 Datia, 133 Manipur, 134 Bhor, 135 Jamkhandi, 138 Udaipur 137 


Sirmoor, 138 Mandi, 130 Bilaspur, 140 etc. 

Post-war educational schemes were also drawn up in many 
States. Hyderabad’s 14-year plan, costing 50 crores of rupees, 
aimed at providing educational facilities for 5 lakhs more pupils 
in the primary stage; for about 2 62 lakhs in the lower secondary 
stage and for 1.31 lakhs in the higher secondary stage. Cochin’s 
plan envisaged free compulsory primary education for children 
between 6 and 10 years of age and the establishment of a technolo¬ 
gical institute for mechanical and civil engineering. Patiala also 
launched a scheme of compulsory education for children of the 
age of 6 to 10 years. Jodhpur, Bhopal, Bundi, Bahawalpur, 
Palitana, Kapurthala, Patna, Rajkot and Radhanpur also pre¬ 
pared similar schemes for educational development in their 
States. 141 

While in some of these States reforms were substantial and their 
introduction smooth, in many others they were mere eyewash or 
very inadequate. In a majority of these States reforms failed to 
satisfy the demands and aspirations of the people concerned and 
political agitation for constitutional government continued. 
Even in States like Travancore and Mysore where an element of 
responsible government was introduced, the reforms were so 


lu Times of India, October 8, 1946. 

123 Times of India, October 11, 1946. 

126 Hindustan Standard (Calcutta), October 27, 1946. 
127 Hindu, January 12, 1947. 

188 Hindu, January 18, 1947. 
u °Times of India, January 11.1947. 

130 Times of India, January 31, 1947. 

731 Times of India, January 11, 1947. 

133 Hindu, February 18, 1947. 

133 Assam Tribune, (Gauhati), February 6, 1947. 
X3i Times of India, February 8, 1947. 

133 Times of India, March 25, 1947. 

138 Hindustan Times (New Delhi), February 2a, 1947. 
137 Civil and Military Gazette (Lahore), July 11 > * 946. 
138 Hindustan Times, August 31,1946. 

139 Statesman (Calcutta), October 11, 1946. 

110 Hindustan Times, October 10, 1946. 

141 Leader, August 17, 1946. 
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devised and advanced that they could not evoke necessary co¬ 
operation of politically conscious sections of their people. 
While the Mysore State Congress accused the Dewan of “dilatory 
and disruptive methods ” 113 and threatened to start satyagraha 
in case he did not resign, the Travancore State Congress rejected 
the draft proposals on the constitution and declared that it 
would take no part in its finalisation . 113 While the Rulers wished 
to retain the substance of power with themselves, people’s 
representatives stood for the transfer of full powers to them. 
Consequently, even big and middle-sized States, which played a 
decisive role in the decisions of the Chamber failed to imple¬ 
ment them fully, and agitation and struggle as well as repression 
continued at least in some of these States. The Chamber resolu¬ 
tion, it seems, hardly touched a great majority of its members. 
They felt no necessity to move with the times and mostly relied 
on their might to deal with political awakening. In many of these 
States such as Tehri Garhw'al , 111 Orchcha 115 and Nabha 116 as well 
as Kotah , 117 Jind , 118 Faridkot , 118 and Kashmir , 150 the people 
had to fight for their political rights. While in Tehri Garhwal 
the Praja Mandal was successful in getting the ban against it 
lifted 151 and Orchcha State Congress could compel the Rulers to 
agree to set up a constitution-making body , 152 Rulers of Dungar- 
pur, Kotah, Jind and Faridkot could manage to resist popular 
demands. People’s struggle resulting in the arrest of Sheikh 
Abdullah and the ban on Pandit Jawabarlal Nehru’s entry in 
Kashmir so attracted the attention of the Indian people as to 
overshadow the Ruler’s efforts towards constitutional reforms . 155 

In short, though the Princes’ resolution with regard to constitu- 



ut Hindu, February 19, 1947. 
u *Hindu, February 20, 1947. 

Ui Tribune, August 28, 1946. 

145 Hindustan Times, January 4, 1947, and Times of India, January 11, 1947. 
lu Tribune, February 18, 1947. 

147 Dawn (Delhi), March 3, 1947. 

118 Hindustan Times, November 23, 1947. 
w National Herald (Lucknow), March 27, 1947. 

150 Bazaz, R. N., The History of Struggle for Freedom in Kashmir (Delhi, 
Kashmir Publishing Company, 1954) 243-75. 

151 Tribune, August 28, 1946. 

163 Hindustan Times, January 4, 1947. 
m Baza/, n. 150, 243-75. 



tional reforms was a step in the right direction and was an indica¬ 
tion of their awareness of the needs of the times, actual steps 
were too slow to keep pace with the rapidly changing situation. 
The Princes failed to comprehend the growing aspirations of the 
people of Indian States and therefore could not carry their peo¬ 
ple with them on the question regarding the position of the 
States in the future political set-up. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE CABINET MISSION AND THE CONSTITUENT 
ASSEMBLY 


Labour Plan for Future Constitutional Arrangements 

Soon after the V-Day, the Secretary of State for India informed 
the House of Commons that the British Government had em¬ 
powered Lord Waved to make new proposals on the composition 
of an interim Government for India. In a broadcast on June 15, 
1945. Lord Wavell announced a new plan to ease the present 
political situation and to advance India towards her goal of self- 
government. Following the broadcast, he invited the leaders of 
the Congress and the Muslim League for further discussions. 
The Conference met on June 30, 1945, at Simla but negotiat ons 
broke down on July 14,1945. 1 

Soon after the Simla Conference, general elections took place 
in Great Britain which voted the Labour Party to power. In 
the speech from the Throne at the opening of the British Parlia¬ 
ment, it was announced that “the British Government was 
determined to do their utmost in conjunction with the leaders 
of Indian opinion for the early realisation of self-government in 
India.” Soon thereafter, Lord Wavell held discussions in London 
with the British Government and, on September 19,1945, announ¬ 
ced the steps that the British Government intended to take for 
the grant of self-government to India. These steps were to be as 
follows: a treaty between Britain and India; the summoning ot 
a constitution-making body soon after the elections, consulta¬ 
tions with the representatives of the States and the ormation 
of a new Executive Council having the support of the main 

political parties. 3 ., _ 

The Princes welcomed the Plan and the oppoi uni y of partici- 
paling with the representatives of British India m the task of 
framing a Constitution for the country. They, however, made ,t 

■Menon, V. P. The Story of the °’ Sma (C “ lc “«*' 
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clear that any such Constitution would be subject to ratification 
by the Princes; that the monarchical form of government in the 
States should in no way be discussed by them; and that their 
existing treaties and scinads would not be altered unilaterally 
without their consent. 3 


Arrival of Parliamentary Delegation 

The announcement was followed by a parliamentary delegation 
to India to meet leading political personalities and to learn their 
views. In a meeting with this delegation, the Chancellor, the 
Nawab of Bhopal, reiterated that the Princes earnestly shared the 
general desire of the country for the immediate attainment of her 
full stature by India and that they were prepared to do all they 
could to assist it. 1 


Appointment of the Cabinet Mission 

On February 19, 1946, the Labour Government announced 
the appointment of a Cabinet Mission comprising Sir Stafford 
Cripps. Lord Pethick Lawrence and Mr. A. V. Alexander to help 
settle with Indian leaders the steps for achieving “early realisa¬ 
tion of full self-government in India.” Announcing the Mission, 
Prime Minister Attlee referred to the Indian States and expressed 
the hope that Princely India and British India would co-operate 
with each other. 

On his arrival in India, Sir Stafford Cripps explained the proce¬ 
dure which the Mission would adopt in its negotiations. He made 
it clear that in its negotiations the Mission would adhere to the 
earlier precedents and would consult only the Rulers. 6 This dis¬ 
appointed 8 the AISPC which had all along demanded’ that the 
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States’ people’s opinion should also be taken into account. Autho¬ 
rised by the Standing Committee of the AISPC, Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru wrote to the Mission insisting that it should meet the repre¬ 
sentatives of the AISPC. In this letter, Mr. Nehru emphasised that 
“independence conferred upon India would not be complete un¬ 
less it applied to States’ subjects too.” 8 

In the meanwhile, following the policy stated by Sir Stafford 
Cripps, the Cabinet Mission met the Nawab of Bhopal, the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Chamber of Princes, Rulers of Bikaner, Patiala, 
Gwalior and Nawanagar who were the members of the Standing 
Committee and represented the interests of the middle-sized States 
as well as Rulers of Bilaspur and Dungarpur representing smaller 
States. The views of Hyderabad and Travancore were placed 
before the Commission by their respective representatives viz., 
the Nawab of Chhattari and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer. Sir 
Mirza Ismail represented the Rajputana States. 8 



Princes' Discussion with the Mission 

In their talks with the Mission, the members of the Chambei, 
specially the Chancellor, made it clear that the States wished to 
retain the maximum degree of sovereignty; that none of the 
Rulers wanted a constitutional set-up as envisaged in the Act 
of 1935 but that they would favour a “loose federation.’ The 
Chancellor suggested the formation of a Privy Council of the 
States and British India as proposed in the Simon Commission 
Report. He also argued that if there could be two lndias there 
was no reason why a third India composed of States should not 
be recognised. Lastly, the Chancellor pleaded that Paramountcy 
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should not be transferred to an Indian Government. The bigger 
States like Hyderabad and Travancore also agreed with the 
•Chancellor on the issue and maintained that ‘‘during the interim 
period Paramountcy would have to be preserved but the machi¬ 
nery of the Political Department would have to be revised/’ 
During this period, Paramountcy could be executed through the 
Viceroy chosen by the States and working in conjunction with a 
Committee or Advisory Council selected in consultation with the 
States. 10 The Rulers of Dungarpur and Bilaspur were divided in 
their views. While the Maharaja of Dungarpur believed that, 
except six bigger States, all the States should group themselves 
into larger units fc *by pooling sovereignty on a regional and 
linguistic basis,” the Raja of Bilaspur did not agree with the 
idea of grouping and wanted each State to be sovereign and “to 
be left to itself to do as it wanted” after Paramountcy lapsed. 

The Nawab Chhattari of Hyderabad maintained that, if the 
•Central Government were limited to foreign affairs and defence 
and if there were communal parity, 11 Hyderabad would find it 
easier to join the Federation. But in the event of the partition of 
the country, it would be impossible for Hyderabad, for geographi¬ 
cal reasons, to join Pakistan or, for ideological reasons, to join 
India. Hyderabad would, in that case, he said, remain indepen¬ 
dent. He reiterated Hyderabad’s demand for the retrocession of 
territories ceded to the East India Company and wanted a free 
outlet to the sea, an ‘‘easemenf’to enable the State to import by 
rail across British Indian territory goods received at their own 
port which he wished to be Goa. Sir Stafford Cripps, in his reply, 
told the Nawab that these were matters for subsequent discussions 
with British India. Sir Mirza Ismail of Mysore wished interim 
central executive to include two representatives of the States, 
a Muslim and a Hindu, and requested that British should not 
leave India without having done everything to maintain the 
position of ruling families, as he considered that they embodied a 
valued tradition of Indian culture and civilisation. 

Broadly, the standpoint taken by the Princes was “that Para- 
mountcy should not be transferred to a successor government 
but should lapse; that the States should not be forced to join 
any union or unions; that there should be piima facie no o j<-v- 
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tion to the formation of a confederation of States if the Rulers so 
desired and that there should be no interference in their internal 
affairs by British India.” 13 

The Princes also made it known that, while they were willing to 
participate and co-operate in any scheme regarding the future of 
India, no specific decision could be taken by them unless it was 
clear as to whether there were to be one or more unions of India. 11 

In reply, the Mission tried to explain the future policy of the 
British Government with regard to the Princes. On the issue of 
Paramountcy, the Mission made it clear that, if British India 
became independent, Paramountcy was bound to lapse and the 
Princes w'ould be released from their treaty obligations. However, 
they did not ‘ propose to emphasise, or, unless it became neces¬ 
sary, even to mention this matter to the representatives of British 
India, because it seemed to them that the position of the States in 
any conversation with the British Indian representatives might be 
somewhat weakened by a positive statement to that effect.” 15 
The idea of Confederation, as defined by some of the Princes, 
seemed to Lord Pethick Lawrence a novel as well as “an interest¬ 
ing and apparently feasible suggestion.” 10 Sir Stafford Cripps, 
however, doubted its practicability for geographical reasons. 
The Mission also emphasised the necessity of some sort of 
arrangement—political, economic and administrative—between 
the Princes and British India during the interim period. Lastly, it 
assured the Princes that the States’ representatives would be 
consulted again before the future set-up of India was finalised. 17 

The Cabinet Mission met the Nawab of Bhopal again on May 
9, 1946, and clarified some of his doubts. 18 It also prepared a 
memorandum entitled “A Memorandum on States’ Treaties and 
Paramountcy,” and forwarded it to the Nawab of Bhopal on 
May 12. The memorandum was made public on May 22. 


Cabinet Mission Plan 

The Mission concluded its discussion with different parties and 
announced on May 16, 1946, its plan for the setting up of a con¬ 
stitution-making authority. 18 

"Ibid. "Times of India, 11 April 1946. 
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Referring to the States, the Plan made it clear that, after India 
gained freedom, the relationship which had existed hitherto 
between the States and British India would no longer be possible. 
“Paramountcy can neither be retained by the British Crown nor 
transferred to the new Government.” The statement also men¬ 
tioned that the Princes had expressed their readiness and 
willingness to co-operate in the future constitution of India. It 
also maintained that the precise form which their co-operation 
would take “must be a matter for negotiation during the building 
up of the new constitutional structure and it by no means follows 
that it will be identical for all the States.” 20 

While discussing the basic form of the Constitution, the Cabinet 
Plan recommended that, as far as the States were concerned, they 
would “retain all subjects and powers other than those ceded to 
the Union.’ namely, Defence, Communications and Foreign 
Affairs. During the interim period, the States would be represented 
by a Negotiating Committee. In the Constituent Assembly, the 
method of selecting the States’ representatives whose number was 
not to exceed 93 was to be finalised in consultation with the parties 
concerned. This Constituent Assembly could then prepare the 
Constitution for India. 21 In his broadcast of the same day and at 
the Press Conference the next day, the Secretary of State for India 
raised no new points and clarified none except that Paramountcy 
was to lapse after India had achieved independence and that the 
future of relationship of the State with the rest of India was to be 
decided by the parties themselves through consultation and 
negotiations. 22 

Memorandum on States' Treaties and Paramountcy 
The memorandum began thus: ‘-Prior to the recent statement 
of the British Prime Minister in the House of Commons an 
assurance was given to the Princes that there \vas no intention on 
the part of the Crown to initiate any change in theii relationship 
with the Crown or the rights guaranteed by their treaties and 
engagements without their consent. It was at the same time stated 
that the Princes’ consent to any changes which might emerge as a 
result of negotiations would not unreasonably be wit le . The 
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Chamber of Princes has since confirmed that the Indian States 
fully share the general desire in the country for the immediate 
attainment by India of her full stature.” 23 

Thus, taking into consideration the changed circumstances and 
in accordance with the desire of the Princes ‘-to make their contri¬ 
bution to the framing of the structure, and to take their due place 
in it when it is completed.” 21 the British Government had resolved 
to make its future policy and attitude towards the Princes 
clear. It was hoped that the States would do everything possible to 
ensure that their administration conformed to the highest stan¬ 
dard and for this purpose they would “take active steps to place 
themselves in close and constant touch with public opinion in 
State by means of representative institutions.” 25 Where adequate 
standards could not be achieved, within the existing resources of 
the States, they would arrange in suitable cases to form or join 
administrative units large enough to enable them to be fitted into 
the constitutional structure. 

It was stated that during the interim period it would be neces¬ 
sary for the States to conduct negotiations with British India in 
regard to the future relations in matters of common concern, 
specially in the economic and financial fields. Such negotiations 
might take more time and some of them might be incomplete 
when the new structure came into being. Under such circum¬ 
stances, in order to avoid administrative difficulties, it would be 
necessary for the States to arrive at an understanding with the 
successor government or governments that “for a period of time 
the then existing arrangements as to these matters of common 
concern should continue until the new agreements are complet¬ 
ed.” 26 


Paramountcy and Indian States 

“During the interim period,” stated the memorandum, ‘Para¬ 
mountcy will remain in operation. But the Biitish Government 
could not and will not in any circumstances transfer Paramountcy 
to an Indian Government.” After India achieved independence, 
the British troops could not be retained in India 10 fulfil the obli¬ 
gation of Paramountcy with the States. Thus, as a “logical 
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sequence and in view of the desires expressed to them on behalf 
of the Indian States,” 27 Paramountcy would lapse and all the 
rights surrendered by the States to the Paramount Power would 
return to the States. Political arrangement between the Crown 
and the States would be brought to an end. This void would 
“have to be filled either by the States entering into a federal 
relationship with the successor Government or Governments in 
British India, or failing this, entering into particular political 
arrangements with it or them.’” 8 

The Cabinet Plan and the AISPC 


The General Council of the AISPC met in Delhi during June 
8-11 todiscusstheCabinetMissionPlan. Nearly200 delegates from 
all over India participated. Referring to the ‘ explosive background 
in the Indian States,” 25 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, in his presiden¬ 
tial address, maintained that the immediate problems with which 
the States’ people were faced were: “(1) making of an Indian 
constitution; (2) arrangements for the interim period; (3) demo- 
cratisation of the States to bring them up to a common level with 
the rest of India.” 20 He further maintained that Paramountcy 
should rest in the Union Federal Government. 31 

Pandit Nehru also deplored the fact that the Cabinet Mission 
had entirely ignored the States’ people in its deliberations. “It 
is true,” he said, “that the elemental forces that are shaping 
India’s destiny are much too powerful to be controlled or diverted 
by the Rulers or by anyone else. Nevertheless, it is odd that it 
should be argued that the Rulers by themselves should decide the 
fate of nearly 100 million people.” 22 “The States’ people.” conti¬ 
nued Mr Nehru, “claim to represent for themselves and they will 
see to it that they are heard. None else, and certainly not their 
Rulers, can speak for them.’ 33 


Resolutions of the General Council 
The General Council of the AISPC welcomed the announce¬ 
ment of the Princes that they stood tor • a bee an umtei n u. 
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It, however, regretted the way the States’ people had been by¬ 
passed and ignored by the Cabinet Mission. Even the Cabinet 
Plan, according to the General Council, was vague and brief. 
They complained that it had made no reference at all to the inter¬ 
nal structure of the States. 

The Council suggested that, in the Constituent Assembly, peo¬ 
ple’s elected representatives and not nominated members should 
participate. For this purpose, wherever well-established legisla¬ 
tures, constituted on the basis of direct election, existed, the elect¬ 
ed members of such legislatures should be empowered to elect the 
members of the Constituent Assembly. Where such legislatures 
did not exist, the representatives of the Constituent Assembly 
should be elected by the Regional Councils of the AISPC. 

The Council also suggested that, even in the Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee, States’ people’s representatives should be taken. For the 
interim period the General Council suggested the formation of 
an Advisory Council composed of the Rulers, the States’ people s 
representatives and representatives from British India, to discuss 
matters of common concern. The Council also considered the 
issue of grouping the States to enable them to form a Federal 
Union, as well as the question of absorption ot States in the 
Provinces, so that, at the end, the States, as single units or as 
groups, could form “equal units of the Federal Union with equal 
rights with the provinces and with a democratic structure 
approximating to that prevailing in the provinces. 

The Standing Committee of the AISPC in its meetings of June 
9-10 st July 9-10, 36 and September 19, 1946, 37 laid emphasis on the 
recognition of the States’ people’s right of representation in the 
Constituent Assembly 38 and also appointed a sub-committee of 
five members 33 with powers to add two more members to prepare 
draft proposals on behalf of the States for the coming constitu- 
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tional changes in India as a whole. 40 In its September meeting, it 
also expressed its resentment against the exclusion of the States’ 
people’s representatives in the Negotiating Committee. 11 


Congress and the States' People on the Cabinet Plan 

Soon after the publication of the Cabinet Plan, the Congress 
resolved that the Constituent Assembly could not be formed of 
two conflicting elements and that the manner of appointing the 
States’ representatives for the Constituent Assembly must approxi¬ 
mate, so far as possible, to the method adopted in the Provinces. 
It also expressed its grave concern that some States, even at this 
stage, were trying to crush popular demands and aspirations with 
the help of armed forces and maintained that such events were of 
great significance because they pointed to the fact that there had 
been neither change of heart nor change of policy on the part of 
some of the Rulers. 41 

In a press statement at Ahmedabad on May 22, 1946, Gandhiji, 
referring to the possible repercussions of the lapse of Para- 
mountcy, maintained that, if Paramountcy could not be ended 
with the establishment of the interim movement, it should be 
exercised in co-operation with it and purely for the benefit of the 
States’ people. He further said, “The Princes, if they are true to 
their profession, should welcome this popular use of Paramountcy 
so as to accommodate themselves to the sovereignty of the 
people, envisaged under the new scheme.” 43 

Princes and the Plan 

On 17 May 1946, the Chancellor wrote a letter to the Viceroy 
requesting of the British Government some assurance of conces¬ 
sions and privileges during the interim period. He wanted to be 
sure that the authority of the proposed Union Government and 
Legislature in respect of defence would not in any way atfect the 
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right of States to maintain their own armed forces. The finances 
of the Union, he demanded, should be limited to specific and 
agreed sources of revenue and there should be no power to raise 
taxation by any other means. The existing rights of States in 
respect of communications should not be affected. The method 
and manner of representation of the States should rest with the 
governments of the States or groups of States concerned. Any 
question raising a major issue in the Union Legislature specifically 
affecting the States should be dealt with on the same basis as a 
major communal issue requiring a majority of States’ representa¬ 
tives present and voting in its favour. Furthermore, he wished to 
be assured that the States so desiring would be free to form a 
group or groups amongst themselves on such terms and for such 
purposes as might be mutually agreed upon. The States should 
have the right to call for a reconsideration of the Constitution of 
the Union after an initial period of ten years and at ten years’ 
interval thereafter. “The Constitution-making body should not 
discuss or make any recommendations in respect of the form of 
government in the States or the reigning dynasties. 11 
Lord Wavell, in a “non-committal” reply, said that most of the 
matters referred to by the Nawab could be solved by mutual 
consultation with British India. As regards the issue of the 
selection of the States’ representatives, the Viceroy felt that any 
“categorical pronouncement by the Cabinet Mission in the sense 
desired would render not easier, but more difficult* that free asso¬ 
ciation between the States and British India which it had been the 

object of the Mission to promote.” 45 . . „ 

The Nawab of Bhopal found the Viceroy’s letter “disappointing 
and in his letters dated June 2 and June 3 pleaded that the British 
Government should not leave the Princes as a sort of no man s 
child,” without safeguarding their rights and prerogatives in the 
future set-up of India. Lord Wavell, in his rep y, as ce the 
Nawab to discuss the issue with Sir Conrad Corfield, the Political 
Adviser of the Government of India. 40 

Sir Corfield had discussions with the Nawab. He also addiessed 
the Constitutional Advisory Committee of the Chamber o 
Princes on June 8, 1946, 47 the Committee of State Ministers on 
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June 9 and the Standing Committee on June 10. He told the 
Princes that “Parainountcy of the Crown over the States would 
neither be transferred nor inherited and that it would terminate' 
at the interim period.” This, he felt, would leave the States in 
the best possible bargaining position for the purpose of fitting 
them in the future constitutional structure. The future position 
of the States must now be settled by direct negotiations between 
them and British India and the Crown Representatives would 
only help them in these negotiations during this period. In this 
context, as asked by the Viceroy, the States should set up a 
Negotiating Committee to discuss matters with a Corresponding 
Committee of the British Indian portion of the Constituent 
Assembly. “A small and compact committee on a ministerial 
level would probably ensure better results. The Crown Repre-> 
sentatives and his officers would give every assistance to the 
States in framing practical schemes of grouping or confederation 
inter se for their coming in the ali-India structure at the appro¬ 
priate level.” 48 

Finally, he emphasised that, if the Rulers maintained regular 
personal touch with their subjects and set up real constitutional; 
monarchy in units of suitable sizes, they would still have a great 
part to play in the future of India. “Such internal constitutionali- 
sation would increase local patriotism and reduce outside dicta¬ 
tion from British India and from Crown Representative.” 49 

Acceptance by the Chamber 

Suggestions made by Sir Conrad Corfield were accepted in 
toto. In a press statement issued by the Chancellor, on behalf of 
the Standing Committee, it was announced that the Cabinet 
Mission Plan was acceptable to the States as it provided the 
“necessary machinery for the attainment by India of independence 
as well as a fair basis for further negotiations. 0 Ihe Standing 
Committee also welcomed the declaration of the Mission with 
regard to Paramountcy, but maintained that certain adjustments 

during the interim period were necessary. 

As regards arrangements during the interim period, the Stand¬ 
ing Committee accepted the following proposals made by the 
Chancellor: 
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(a) that a Special Committee may be set up consisting of repre¬ 
sentatives of the States and the Central Government to discuss 
and reach agreements on matters of common concern during the 
interim period; 

(b) that disputes of justiciable issues and on fiscal, economic or 
financial matters should be referred to courts of arbitration as a 
matter of right; 

(c) that, in personal or dynastic matters, the agreed procedure 
should be implemented in letter and spirit; 

(d) that, in agreement with the States, machinery may be 
provided for the early settlement of pending cases and for the 
revision, at the instance of the States concerned, of the existing 
arrangements in regard to such subjects as railway, ports and 
customs. 61 

The Standing Committee also accepted the invitation of the 
Viceroy to appoint a Negotiating Committee for consultations 
with its counterpart in British India with a view to determining 
the method of selectingre presentatives of Indian States on the 
Constituent Assembly. This Committee included the Princes 
and their Ministers, and the States’ people had no place in it. 63 



Princes and the Constituent Assembly 


In August 1946, the Muslim League finally decided not to join 
the Constituent Assembly. This decision tended to unsettle the 
Princes’ decision also. The Bhopal group, along with Sir Sultan 
Ahmad, the Constitutional Adviser of the Chamber, was of the 
opinion that in the absence of agreement between the parties in 
British India the Princes should not join the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly. 66 The Nawab of Bhopal was definitely of opinion that, in order 
to play the role of an effective “third power” in the politics of 
India, the Rulers should not join the Constituent Assembly 
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individually and immediately but should join it only after they 
had taken a unanimous decision regarding the conditions prece¬ 
dent to their entry to Constituent Assembly and should join 
en bloc after they had finalised their terms of entry in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly with British India. He greatly resented the 
Declaration of Objectives by the Constituent Assembly which 
not only proposed the setting up of an Independent Sovereign 
Republic composed of the Indian States and British India 
but also maintained that the powers and authority of such a 
Republic were to be derived from the people. 51 He maintained 
that the Cabinet Mission had made it clear that the States’ 
entry into the Federation was voluntary. But the resolution 
had “automatically” included in the proposed Union all the 
territories that formed the Indian States. 55 It was “incorrect ” 
said the Nawab, “to assume that the States have no option but to 
come into the proposed structure.” 56 He also objected to the 
wording of the resolution that all power of the State was derived 
from the people and maintained that the resolution had raised 
certain basic and far-reaching issues relating to the Constitution 
of the States which were beyond the competence of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly under the Cabinet Mission Plan. 57 In the Con¬ 
ference of Rulers held in New Delhi on January 29, 1947, he got 
adopted a resolution which laid down conditions necessary for 
the Princes’ participation in the deliberations of the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The Bombay Resolution 

The resolution maintained that, after the termination of the 
interim period, Paramountcy should revert to the Princes, and 
not to the new Government of India. The Union Government 
would exercise only such functions as were expressly assigned or 
delegated to it by the States. The Constitution of each State, its 
territorial integrity and the succession of its ruling dynasty in 
accordance with custom, law and usage of the State should not 
be interfered with by the Union or any Unit thereof, and the 
existing boundaries of a State would not be altered except by its 

54 Constituent Assembly Debates, Vol. 1, No. 5, December 13, 1946 (Delhi, 
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deal with questions affecting the internal administration or constitu¬ 
tion of the States. While the distribution of the States’ quota 
of seats on the Constituent Assembly was a matter for the States 
to consider and decide among themselves, the method of selection 
of the States’ representatives was a matter for consultation 
between the States’ Negotiating Committee and the Correspond¬ 
ing Committee of British India. 58 

The stand of Bhopal group was strongly resented and opposed 


by many Rulers and their Ministers. They maintained that the 
“Princes should not align themselves with a political party in 
dispute with others”; 69 that “the States ought to participate even 
if some members from British India chose to be absent” 60 and 
that it would be “folly on their part to wait for the settlement of 
communal controversies of British India, ’ ol as “the diverse 


questions involved in the change-over will demand close atten¬ 
tion of all the States.” 62 They believed that the Constituent 
Assembly’s Resolution with regard to the Declaration of Object¬ 
ives amounted only to the “expression of ultimate goal, 
ideals and aspirations of the people.” The Maharaja of Cochin 
announced that he was in complete agreement with the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly’s resolution and felt that “all power and 
authority should be derived from the people.” 03 Cochin had as 
early as July 1946 announced its inclination to join the 
Constituent Assembly. Baroda, 04 soon after the adoption of the 
January Resolution, declared on February 8, 1947, that it did not 
want the services of the States Negotiating Committee to deal with 
the Constituent Assembly, that it was not bound by Bombay 
Resolution and had decided to join the Constituent Assemb >. 
A number of Rajputana States also were thinking on same lines. 
“We cannot afford,” declared one leading representative of the 


68 Documents relating to the Statements by His Majesty's Government on 
December 6th 1946, 20 th February, 1947 and 3rd June, 1947 (Delhi, Govern¬ 
ment of India Press, 1947) 2-3. For the genesis of the Negotiating Com¬ 
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States, “to create the impression that we intend to sabotage the 
Constituent Assembly.” GC 

Notwithstanding these protests, the States’ Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee in its first meeting with its counterpart of British India 
urged that it would not be possible for the Rulers to decide the 
issue of their entry to the Constituent Assembly till they received 
satisfactory assurances on the issue of the scope of subjects to be 
discussed by the Constituent Assembly and on the other points 
mentioned in their January Resolution. 67 The spokesmen of the 
Constituent Assembly Negotiating Committee replied that it 
was not concerned with any undertakings given to the Princes 
by the Viceroy or by the British Government. It was only con¬ 
cerned with the Cabinet Plan.** In that scheme, the only function 
assigned to the Negotiating Committee on both the sides was, 
first, to determine the method of selecting representatives of 
Indian States and, secondly, the manner in which seats assigned 
to the Indian States should be distributed. The Negotiating Com¬ 
mittee, it maintained, had no mandate to discuss the fundamental 
proposition raised in the resolution of January 20. 63 Each side, 
thus, adhered to its own viewpoint and the meeting ended incon¬ 
clusively. 

The next day, on February 9, 1947, the Nawab of Bhopal re¬ 
iterated that his Committee was bound under its instruction to 
secure a satisfactory settlement of the fundamentals. It thus ap¬ 
peared that the deadlock would continue but the Maharaja of 
Patiala intervened and sought clarification of the previous day’s 
discussions. Pandit Jawaharla! Nehru, speaking on behalf of the 
Congress, said that the meeting was proceeding on the basis of 
the Cabinet Mission Plan. He maintained that the plan did not 
occasion a discussion of the monarchical form of government in 
the States nor did the British Indian representatives wish to 
conic in the way of this form of government, the Congress did 
not wish to change the States’ boundaries without the consent of 
the parties concerned and that the scheme undet the plan was a 
voluntary one at all stages. Due to this conciliatory stand of 
Pandit Nehru, a crisis was averted and the meetng went on to 
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consider the question of the filling up of 93 seats allotted to the 
States. 70 It was announced in a joint statement issued after the 
conclusion of the meeting that a scheme of detailed proposals for 
the allocation of 93 seats for the States in the Constituent Assem¬ 
bly should be drawn by the secretaries of both the Committees. 
Further discussions were to be continued when the Committees 
would meet on March 1, 1947. 



Reasons for the Concord 

Two major forces seemed to have worked in averting the dead¬ 
lock between the Negotiating Committees in their meetings of 
February 8-9, 1947. The Congress, for its part, was anxious to 
secure co-operation of the Princes and thereby improve the 
chances of success of the Constituent Assembly. The Princes, 
on the other hand, were anxious to retain unity in their ranks and 
wanted to avoid a state of affairs in which some among them 
might follow the example of Baroda, thereby entering into direct 
negotiations with the Congress. 


Conference of the Negotiating Committees 
The Committees met again on 1 March 1947 against the back¬ 
ground of Prime Minister Attlee’s statement ip the House of 
Commons on 20 February 1947 that power would be transferred 
to Indian hands by June 1948. This declaration appeared to have 
had considerable influence on the two Negotiating Committees, 


and the joint meeting proceeded with its business with a sense 
of urgency. After preliminary discussions, it appointed a sub¬ 
committee and on its recommendations decided on 2 Match 
1947 that “50 per cent of the total representatives of the States 
will be elected by the elected members of the Legislature” and, 
where such Legislative Assemblies did not exist, of other 
electoral colleges. It was also agreed that the States should 
endeavour to increase the quota of elected representatives to as 
much above 50 per cent of the total number as possible. 71 The 
association of “popular element” was regarded by the Maharaja 
of Patiala and others as one of “political expedience.” 711 


10 1 bid. 
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Attlee’s Statement in the House of Commons 

Meanwhile, in his statement in the Commons, Mr. Attlee said, 
in respect of the States: “As was explicitly stated by the Cabinet 
Mission, His Majesty’s Government do not intend to hand over 
their powers and obligations under Paramountcy to any govern¬ 
ment of British India. It is not intended to bring Paramountcy, 
as a system, to a conclusion earlier than the date of the final trans¬ 
fer of power, but it is contemplated that for the intervening period 
the relations of the Crown with individual States may be adjusted 
by agreement.” 73 

Reaction of the Princes to Attlee's Announcement 
The announcement had varied effects upon the Princes. States 
like Hyderabad 71 and Travancore declared that, after the transfer 
of power, they would be independent. Travancore decided not to 
participate in any meeting of the Constituent Assembly because 
it maintained that it would be independent after June 1948, subject 
to negotiations with the Union on matters of common concern. 75 
Some Princes thought of breaking off their negotiations with the 
Constituent Assembly on the plea that the Constituent Assembly 
was “not fully representative and was not functioning as it was 
intended under the Cabinet Mission Plan.” 76 The Nawab of 
Bhopal again reiterated his old stand in a memorandum, stating 
that the mandate contained in the resolution of January 29 should 
be taken as a condition precedent to the States' entry to the 
Constituent Assembly. 77 But there were many others who thought 
that they would be damaging their reputation if they reversed 
the decision they had taken a fortnight ago. 76 A counterstate¬ 
ment came from the Maharaja of Bikaner who emphasised that 
“the united front which was required to be put by the States 
could not be attained by a policy of 'wait and see but by co¬ 
operation with the Constituent Assembly.’’ Moreover, this ‘‘wait 

73 Menon, n. 1, 73. 
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and see” policy, he held, would give “a loophole to the interested 
parties to make mischief in e%'ery possible way.” 79 He referred in 
particular to the Muslim League's indecision and said that, even 
if it did not join the constitution-making body, the interests 
of the States, “interspersed as they are with territories in British 
India,” lay in the creation of a “strong central government” 
which would fill the “vacuum that would be created by the 
withdrawal of the British Government.” The only safe policy, 
he maintained, was “to work fully with the stabilising elements 
in British India to create a centre” for taking over from the 
British. 60 “The interests of the people of the States,” wrote the 
Maharaja, “obviously lie in joining hands with the British India 
and they are keenly alive to that necessity” and, if for any reasons 
the Princes were “to decide otherwise, they would be putting 
themselves in opposition to the very strong wishes and interests of 
their people.” The Maharaja of Patiala, in another statement, 
voiced the views of the Maharaja of Bikaner and deprecated the 
“sitting on the fence” policy of certain Rulers. 81 

The Maharaja of Bikaner also declared that, in view of the basic 
differences with his colleagues, he did not wish to participate in 
the meeting of the Standing Committee. 82 By this time, it was 
evident that Patiala-Bikaner group had finally made up its mind 
to join the Constituent Assembly and could not be persuaded 
to follow the lead and policy of the Chancellor in this matter. 

Compromise Resolution 

A decisive split was, however, averted by a last-minute coni- 
promise formula prepared by the Maharaja of Gwa icr. 
resolution embodying the formula permitted freedom to t te mem 
ber States of the Chamber to enter the Assembly at any stage they 
might deem fit after the Assembly had ratified the Agreement 
between the Negotiating Committees of the Chamber and of the 
Assembly. 83 This resolution was adopted unanimously first by the 
Conference of Rulers and later at a joint Conference of Rulers 
and State Ministers. 84 
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Meanwhile, some Rulers accepted Pandit Nehru’s invitation to 
work on the different committees of the Constituent Assembly. 
The Prime Minister of Jaipur, deputed by its Ruler, despite the 
objections raised by the Nawab of Bhopal, joined as a member 
of the Union Powers Committee and Sardar K. M. Panikkar of 
Bikaner as a member of Fundamental Rights Committee. 85 The 
Nawab of Bhopal still tried to persuade the “progressive group” 88 
of Princes not to join the Constituent Assembly, but he did not 
succeed, and on April 29, 1947, the representatives of Baroda, 
Bikaner, Cochin, Jaipur. Jodhpur, Patiala and Rewa took their 
seats in the Constituent Assembly. 87 The united front of the 
Chamber of Princes was, thus, breaking up and henceforward 
representatives of other States gradually followed suit and joined 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Proceedings of the Constituent Assembly 

In the Constituent Assembly Session, Sir B.L. Mitter of 
Baroda pledged full support of the Princes in the task of drawing 
up a Constitution for free India. 88 Sardar K. M. Panikkar of 
Bikaner said that the States’ representatives, who had already 
joined the Assembly, represented 20 million of people and the 
representatives of another 15 million had promised to come. 85 
Finally, Mr. Jai Narayan Vyas, who was the President of the 
Jaipur Praja Mandal, expressed his gratification on behalf of 
the States’ people that they also were given recognition as well 
as the right to co-operate and participate in the proceedings of 
the Constituent Assembly. 90 


Congress Socialist Party and the States 
The compromise formula, agreed to between both the Nego¬ 
tiating Committees regarding the ratio of the States People’s 
representation in the Constituent Assembly, was criticised by the 
left wing of the Congress. Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan, Secretary 
of the Congress Socialist Party, maintained in a statement that the 
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agreement went “against the resolution of the States’ People’s 
Conference as well as against the policy of the Congress in this 
regard. Both the Congress and the States’ People’s Conference 
had been insisting that all the representatives of States to the 
Constituent Assembly should be elected by the people of the 
States and none of them should be the nominee of the Princes.” 81 
The agreement, it was held by him, was more objectionable in 
the light of the fact that most of the so-called Legislatures were 
wholly unrepresentative in character. Furthermore, it was not 
clearly stated as to how the proposed electoral colleges would be 
constituted. In the light of such loopholes in the agreement, 
Mr. Jayaprakash Narayan hoped that the AISPC in its forth¬ 
coming Gwalior Conference would firmly reject it and would 
demand full and unfettered representation of the people. 03 



Gwalior Conference of the AISPC 
The AISPC met on April 17-18, 1947. Pandit Nehru, in his 
address to the Conference, admitted that the compromise formula 
was not a wholly satisfactory one. But, at this juncture, he said, 
it was not possible to ask the Praja Mandals in the various States 
to send their representatives to the Constituent Assembly as the 
Assembly, a creation of the Cabinet Mission’s Plan, was bound 
by its limitations. One of these was that the States’ representatives 
could come only “through the door held by the Princes.” 83 The 
question, therefore, was “not what was desirable or desired but 
what was possible and practicable under the circumstances.” 84 
Consequently he requested the AISPC to accept the agreement 
arrived at between the Negotiating Committees. Concluding 
his address, Pandit Nehru warned the Princes that “all those who 
do not join the Constituent Assembly now would be regarded as 
hostile States and they will have to bear the consequences of 
being so regarded. Our aim at present is to liberate as much of 
India as we can—half or three-fourths—and then to deal with the 
question of independence for the rest.’ 85 

Ultimately after a three-hour debate the AISPC ratified the 
agreement arrived at between the Negotiating Committees. 80 
But the resolution incorporated partly the sentiments of the 

81 Leader , 6 March 1947. 92 ibid. 
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leftists and maintained that, though the Conference considered 
the agreements reached by the Negotiating Committees as “wholly 
unsatisfactory and not in keeping with the repeated declarations 
of the States’ Peoples’ Organisation,” nevertheless, because of 
the urgency to frame a Constitution of India, the resolution 
advised “Praja Mandals to offer their co-operation in the election 
of representatives to the Constituent Assembly where this can be 
done with dignity and in the interests of the people.” 97 


Muslim League on Nehru’s Statement 

The Muslim League, as was to be expected, took strong excep¬ 
tion to Pandit Nehru’s speech, and Mr. Liaqat Ali Khan, the 
Leader of the Muslim League in the Central Executive, declared 
that the States were perfectly entitled to refuse to have anything 
to do with the Constituent Assembly. He objected to the attempt 
of the Congress to coerce the States and called upon the States 
“to disregard the idle threat” in Pandit Nehru's speech. 98 This 
stand of the Muslim League was further emphasised by Mr. Jinnah 
who consistently maintained that the States were to be 
independent with the termination of British Paramountcy. 

The attitude of the Muslim League no doubt tended to dis¬ 
incline many Princes to join the Constituent Assembly and to 
think of independence and forming a “Third Force,” but it also 
led many others to feel the need of a strong Central Government 
which was to fill the vacuum that would be created by the British 
Government, as well as to realise that it would not be wise and 
proper for them to oppose the interests and wishes of their people 
pressing for integration. Consequently a large section of the 
Indian Princes, against the wishes of Bhopal, joined the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. Perhaps it was also obvious to some of them 
that, although the British Government would not transfer Param¬ 
ountcy to the successor government, the fact that the British 
Government refused to continue to shoulder Paramountcy obliga¬ 
tions with respect to Indian States after Independence left the 
Princes no option but to join the Constituent Assembly which was 
a step towards constitutional integration of the States. 
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INDIAN STATES ON THE EVE OF THE TRANSFER 
OF POWER 


Integration of Smaller States 


The Attachment Act of 1944 had integrated a large number of 
petty Kathiawar estates and jagirs with some big States. But it 
had left untouched many other States which were not viable and 
could not be treated as ' federable” units. Their grouping in siz¬ 
able units was necessary for the purposes of their representation 
in the Constituent Assembly and their accession to the Indian 
Federation. Both the Cabinet Mission and the Political Depart¬ 
ment stressed its necessity. The problem was also considered 
by the Chamber of Princes and Rulers of the States concerned 
as well as by the AISPC along with the Congress. 


Chamber of Princes and the Smaller States 
In order to discuss the, issue of grouping, the Chamber appoint¬ 
ed a Committee which felt that a Confederation—loose federa¬ 
tion of States—might be the only alternative for safeguarding the 
rights and privileges of the States irrespective of their area, size, 
population and revenue. In the Chamber, the Jam Sahib of 
Nawanagar and the Nawab of Bhopal supported the idea. They 
thought that a Confederation of nearly 50 small States of Western 
India, Rajputana and Central India could be such a viable unit 
and, on the basis of one scat for every million of population, 
could claim 22 out of the 93 seats in the Constituent Assembly 
allotted to the States. 1 

Under the guidance of tie Maharaja of Nawanagar, a con¬ 
federation scheme was drafted. This scheme envisaged a bicameral 
legislature with the presidium as the executive. 3 The presidium 
was to consist of five Rulers of confederating States. While 
Rulers of the State in each of the four areas- ( entral India, 

l Times of India (Delhi,) 25 June 1966. 

2 Santhanam, K., “A Reactionary Plan,” Hindustan Times (Delhi), 13 April 
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Western India, Gujarat and Kathiawar—were to elect one member 
for the presidium from their respective electoral colleges, the 
fifth member of the presidium, who was to be its head, was to be 
elected by the Rulers of all confedrating States. The presidium 
was vested with the executive powers “relating to the laws passed 
by the Confederal Legislature; power to entrust matters to any 
confederating State of the functions and execution of the con¬ 
federal laws; power to summon, prorogue and dissolve the con¬ 
federal chambers and to summon their joint meetings; to assent 
to the Bills passed by the Chamber; to return them or veto; to 
settle disputes relating to water supplies and boundary; to 
maintain armed forces; to appoint the judicial committee and 
public service commission.” 3 

The Confederal Legislature was to consist of the Senate and the 
Assembly. The members of the Assembly were to be elected by 
the legislatures of the States, but for three years the Ruler could 
nominate the members of the lower house, if there was no legisla¬ 
ture. Members of the Senate were to be nominated by the Rulers. 

The Confederation Scheme was vehemently criticised by the 
States’ people as well as by the Congress for various reasons. In a 
brochure prepared by the Kathiawar Political Conference, it was 
maintained that the scheme did not fulfil certain basic principles 
for such a grouping and therefore was “hollow and impractica¬ 
ble. 1 To start with, the territories of confederating States were 
interspersed with those of British India, and important States 
of the region like Junagadh and Bhavanagar in Kathiawar, 
Baroda in Gujarat, Jodhpur, Jaipur and Udaipur in Rajputana! 
and Indore and Bhopal in Central India, did not join it. The pro¬ 
posed confederation also lacked linguistic unity. Besides, it 
“was vested” with those powers which the confederating States 
did not exercise till now, e.g. currency and coinage, broadcasting 
and boundary. 5 

Commenting on its constitutional implications, K. Santha- 
nam pointed out in an article that the presidium, which would 

*Ibid. 1 Ibid. 
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not be responsible to any other body and would be irrevocable 
by the legislature, was vested with the same old autocratic powers 
which the Rulers had so far enjoyed. The scheme was therefore 
only an attempt on their part to keep jointly the autocratic power 
which they found could no more be kept individually. 6 

In opposition to the scheme, May 4 was observed as anti-con- 
federation day throughout Rajputana. 7 The popular opposition 
was so intense that Rulers of Rajputana who had earlier decided 
to join the Confederation Scheme intimated to the Chamber their 
withdrawal from it and formed a Union of Rajasthan. 8 Kathia¬ 
war States had also begun to think of forming a Union of Kathia¬ 
war. 8 The Confederation Scheme of Jam Sahib of Nawanagar 
was, thus, wrecked. 


Union of States 

The initiative in the matter of the formation of Union of States 
was first taken by some of the Deccan States who declared in May 
1946 their desire to form a Union of Deccan States. This was 
followed by a conference of 26 Rulers of Eastern India States 
who met in Calcutta and decided to form a union. 

The Union of the Deccan States came into existence in early 
1947. It recognised that all power and authority was derived from 
the people; that there should be tw'O units of the Union on linguis¬ 
tic basis, namely, Maharashtra and Karnatak, which might merge 
in their respective Provinces after they were reorganised on a 
linguistic basis. The Union accepted ten points formulated by the 
expert committee of the AISPC as the basis of its administration. 
These points dealt with the grant of fundamental rights to the 
people, fixation of privy purse of the Rulers, independent judiciary, 
adult franchise, etc. 10 The Rulers also decided that, out of the two 
delegates to be sent to the Constituent Assembly, one should 
be the representative of the States people. 

Although the Union of Deccan States incorporated the essential 
principles enunciated by the Experts Committee of the AISPC, 
it suffered from some limitations. First, the component States 

»lhid. 7 Santhanam, K., n. 2. 
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the Union were not contiguous and did not form a compact 
and homogeneous unit. They were 18 in number, including 
Kolhapur, with a population of two millions but a revenue of 
about Rs. 150 lakhs only, which was less than the income of some 
of the municipal corporations of British India. It was impossible 
to run an effective administrative machinery with such a meagre 
sum. Secondly, the Rulers themselves admitted that the States 
belonging to the two different language groups might be merged 
with Maratha and Karnatak units when Provinces on a linguistic 
basis were formed. This meant that the proposed Union could be 
just a transitional arrangement and it could not survive for long. 
Notwithstanding these limitations, the Union was a step in the 
right direction. 

The smaller States of other regions—Eastern India, 12 Central 
India, 13 and Simla Hills States * 11 —also followed suit and began to 
prepare the draft schemes, similar to the Union of Deccan 
States. 




The Congress, the AISPC and the Smaller States 
Both the Congress and the AISPC favoured the formation o 
the Union of States, provided power was delegated to the people. 
A committee appointed by them had recommended the formation 
of sub-federations of Kerala, Karnatak, Maharashtra, Gujarat, 
Rewa State with all the States of Bundelkhand and Baghelkhand, 
Malwa States including Gwalior, Sikh States of the Punjab and 
Rajputana States with Ajmer Merwara. As regards the smaller 
States adjoining the Provinces such as Manipur, Tripura and 
Cooch Behar, it recommended their amalgamation with the Pro¬ 
vinces. 15 The AISPC at its Gwalior session resolved that 

only those States that have a population of about 50 lakhs of peoples and a 
revenue of about 8 crores of rupees could be considered as fit units for the 
purpose of Federal Union_The rest of the States not capable of answer¬ 

ing such standards can only exist as suitable groups formed on the basis of 
geographical contiguity, historical tradition and cultural homogeneity and 
linguistic unity. Such group shall as far as possible come up to standard 'indi¬ 
vidual States’ and be administered as composite units. The rest of the States 
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should be absorbed into adjacent appropriate Provincial areas and cease to 
exist as Indian States. 10 

The expert committee also recommended ten principles which 
should govern the basis of the responsible government in the 
States. They w ; ere as follows: (1) fundamental rights and their 
protection through an independent judiciary linked up with the 
Federal Court of India; (2) responsibility of the Executive 
(Ministers) to the legislature which shall be wholly elected; (3) 
adult franchise; (4) joint electorates with reserved seats for 
Harijans, women, important minorities, tribal and excluded 
areas and labour; (5) independent judiciary; (6) fixed privy purse; 
(7) in the case of Rulers of integral or singular States or heads 
of groups of States, the privy purse should not exceed the salary 
of a Provincial Governor or President in a free India or 5 per 
cent of their owm States, whichever less; (8) no Crown lands; 
(9) abolition of Jagirs, Thikanas and Zamindaries and other 
intermediate feudal interests on the basis of equitable compensa¬ 
tion for them; and (10) separation of Judiciary from the Exe¬ 
cutive. 17 These principles were endorsed by the AISPC in its 
Gwalior Conference. 


Partition Plan 

As the Muslim League, even after joining the Interim Govern¬ 
ment, refused to join the Constituent Assembly and continued to 
insist on its demand for Pakistan and to employ disruptive 
tactics, the Congress leaders agreed to the partition of 
India. On June 3, 1947, Lord Mountbatten on behalf of the 
British Government announced that, long before June 1948, the 
Dominions of India and Pakistan would be established and that 
the question of Indian States would be dealt with in the light of 

the Cabinet Mission’s memorandum of May 12, 1946. 13 Next day 

in a press conference it was also declared by Lord Mountbatten 
that the British Government would relinquish power by August 
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15, 1947, and the British Paramountcy would also lapse on that 
day. 15 

Reaction of the Country to the Plan 

These announcements stirred India considerably. While the 
Muslim League was jubilant, a large section of the Congress 
was unhappy and, with considerable difficulty, Congress leader¬ 
ship was able to secure the necessary endorsement of the All 
India Congress Committee. It was much more difficult to con¬ 
vince people that partition could not be avoided and was the only 
possible solution of political deadlock under the circumstances. 

The partition plan drew the inevitable reactions from Indian 
States. Hindus and Sikhs constituted more than three-fourths of 
their population and they were almost as much resentful as their 
compatriots in British India. They wished to build up a strong 
Centre capable of facing Pakistan which may not be friendly to 
the Indian Dominion. Muslims of Indian States were divided in 
their opinion. They were unhappy over the possibility of any con¬ 
flict between India and Pakistan, but while on the one hand some 
nationalist Muslims believed in joining hands with India, others 
like the Ittehad-ul-Muslimeen of Hyderabad dreamt of indepen¬ 
dence. 20 

Rulers of the States were equally divided. Some of them con¬ 
tinued to favoui independence after the transfer of power with¬ 
out bothering about geographical and economic compulsions and 
implications of such a move 21 and many still hoped to form a 
Third State—a Statistan. 22 A great majority became increasingly 
conscious of the need of accession. 

Even amongst those who were convinced that geographical con¬ 
ditions required them to join either India or Pakistan, there were 
considerable differences. While the politically conscious amongst 

15 Menon, V. P., The Story of the Integration of the Indian States (Calcutta, 
Orient Longmans, 1956), 84. 

20 Munshi, K. M., The End of An Era (Bombay, Bharatiya Vidya Bliavan, 
1957), 38-9. 

21 Bhopal, Hyderabad, Travancorc, etc. were some of those States who 
thought in such terms. 

“The Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, through his confederation scheme which 
has been discussed earlier, wanted to have such a Third State. The idea of 
having a greater Hyderabad also was mooted by some people during this 
period. 
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Indian Union with a strong Centre at Delhi, others like Jodhpur 
and Junagadh seemed prepared to be lured to Pakistan by 
Jinnah. 23 Where geographical situation permitted option to join 
either of the two Dominions, religious sentiments and the will of 
the people played no. less a significant role in determining the 
Rulers’ attitude. Thus, the Maharaja of Patiala refused 
Jinnah’s offers, 21 and the Maharaja Kumar of Jaisalmer was led 
to say to Jinnah that lrs State might join Pakistan in case 
the latter promised that, if there was any Muslim uprising in 
his State against Hindus, he would side with the Hindus. When 
there was a conflict between his religious feelings and the peo¬ 
ple’s will, the Nawab of Junagadh decided in favour of the former 
and joined Pakistan; but the Maharaja of Jodhpur, who had 
seemed receptive to allurements of Jinnah to join Pakistan, 
ultimately consented to join the Indian Dominion under the 
pressure of the will of the people, including Jagirdars and Thakurs 
of his State who refused to link themselves to a Muslim State. 85 

Differences amongst the Rulers of the States almost wrecked 
the Chamber of Princes and made it impossible for them to func¬ 
tion collectively in those momentous days. Soon after the June 
declaration, the Nawab of Bhopal along with some of his friends 
left the Chamber of Princes, stating that his State did not “wish 
to remain associated in any manner whatsoever with the Chamber 
of Princes or any of its subordinate organisations” and that it 
would “negotiate direct with the successor Governments of 
British India in regard to its interests, and its future political 
relationship with Pakistan and Hindustan.” 26 

The resignation of the members of the Standing Committee and 
the Chancellor caused an unprecedented crisis for the Chamber 
of Princes and, in fact, threatened its very existence. With the 
Bhopal group out of the Chamber, it was left for the Patiala- 
Bikaner group to decide whether the Chamber had outlived its 
utility. This group was of the opinion that it was necessary to keep 

23 According to Menon’s version, the Ruler of Jodhpur was given a 
blank paper duly signed by Jinn a in which he asked the Ruler to fill in 
any concessions he wanted. Menon, n. 19, 116-7. 

M His Highness the Maharaja of Patiala, “I remember ...,” The Tribune 
(Ambala), July 19, 1959. 


a8 Menon, n. 19, 116-7. 
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the Chamber alive till the transfer of power had taken place as it 
would be helpful in many ways. For one thing, the Chamber had 
in its possession valuable records and documents which would be 
needed for the entry of the States into the Constituent Assembly. 
Furthermore, the Chamber would be of great assistance in nego¬ 
tiations between the Princes and the Constituent Assembly. 
Above all, as the process of election of States’ representatives 
to Constituent Assembly in the case of groups of States was to be 
determined by the Chamber, its dissolution at this stage would 
necessarily delay the whole process. 27 

Accordingly, the Maharaja of Patiala, then Pro-Chancellor, 
took over the Chancellorship. It was, however, decided by the 
Standing Committee that the Chamber would be wound up as 
soon as Paramountcy lapsed. 28 There was, however, a section of 
the Rulers who still felt that a strong and effective organisation 
in place of the Chamber was necessary. 

For this purpose, the States entitled to separate representation 
in the Constituent Assembly, known as viable States, with the 
exception of a few States like Bhopal, Travancore and Hydera¬ 
bad, began discussions to form an organisation succeeding the 
Chamber. However, the apprehension of smaller States which 
thought that they were neglected by this group and had no pros¬ 
pects in the future polity of India as well as the “crystallisation of 
group alignments” prevented fruitful results from these dis¬ 
cussions. Though the constitution was drawn up, nothing con¬ 
crete emerged. 29 

The June Declaration had its own impact on the AISPC 
and Praja Mandals associated with it. Their reactions to the 
situation were almost similar to those of the Indian National 
Congress. Like the latter, the former accepted partition as a 
bitter pill and felt convinced that the partition demanded all 
the more a strong Centre at Delhi, the immediate accession of the 
States to the Indian Dominion and its reorganisation into viable 
federal units. The AISPC consented to merge its identity with the 
Congress and the latter recognised the Praja Mandals associated 
with the AISPC as its branches. This integration of the popular 

”Patiala Archives, Chamber Section (hereinafter referred to as PA. CH.) 
Ill ( b) 83 of 1947. 

™lbid. 29 Menon, n. D, 85. 
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movements in the States with the Congress strengthened the bond 
of unity and enabled Congress leaders to promote accession of 
the States to the Indian Dominion. 

Thus, the partition plan had far-reaching effects on the whole of 
India. It caused considerable political and emotional disintegra¬ 
tion in British India and threatened the country with chaos. 
But, on the other hand, it strengthened the idea that there should 
be a strong Centre at Delhi and generated a strong feeling in a 
large section of the Rulers and peoples of the States in favour of 
integration. This upsurge was of great help to the Congress leaders. 
It enabled them better to solve many problems with regard to the 
States in ten weeks and bring some order out of chaos, which was 
threatened by the lapse of Paramountcy and a large number of 
agreements with the States. 

Fate of Paramountcy 

With the withdrawal of the British within ten weeks after the 
announcement of the partition plan, several problems—legal, 
constitutional and political—were bound to crop up and tax the 
ingenuity of the constitutional experts, political leaders and 
Rulers. So far as the States were concerned, the fundamental 
among these was the fate of Paramountcy after the transfer of 
power. A great deal of controversy raged around it. Obviously, 
the British did not wish it to be transferred to the successor 
governments. But the question was whether Paramountcy should 
end by a Parliamentary legislation or by an executive declaration 
of the British Government. It was also to be decided whether 
Paramountcy should lapse on the transfer of power to successor 
governments or may be allowed to lapse earlier. But by far the 
most important question was whether, even after the relinquish¬ 
ment of Paramountcy by the British, the Indian Government could 
claim certain paramountcy over the States by virtue of its actual 
political position in the country and, if this was not possible, how 
they were to be tied in a bond necessary for peace and harmony. 

These questions had to be dealt with in the context of the pro¬ 
visions of the Cabinet Mission memorandum of May 12, 1946, 
which made it clear that Paramountcy would lapse on the transfer 
of power and would revert to the States. While such a situation 
was obviously favourable to the States, it would appear that 
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some of their statesmen like Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer were 
inclined to fear that the lapse of Paramountcy along with the 
transfer of power would not be as helpful to the Princes as it 
would perhaps be if it was allowed to lapse and revert to the 
Princes earlier. Such a course, maintained Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer, would enable the States to negotiate on equal terms with 
the successor governments. At the same time, it would enhance 
the bargaining position of those who did not wish to join either 
Dominion. On the contrary, some of the Princes thought that 
Paramountcy should last till the transfer of power. 30 

Paramountcy in Congress 

The very concept of the lapse of Paramountcy was, however, 
inadmissible to the Congress. It became particularly repugnant 
after Rulers of Bhopal, 31 Hyderabad. 30 and Travancore 33 declared 
that, after the lapse of Paramountcy, their States would be inde¬ 
pendent and sovereign. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, provoked by 
statements like these, declared in a meeting of the AICC on June 
15 that, though Paramountcy as vested in the Crown might lapse 
or “return to the States,” there was a “certain inherent para¬ 
mountcy in the Government of India which cannot lapse—an 
inherent paramountcy in the dominant state in India which must 
remain because of the very reasons of geography, history, defence, 
etc.” 34 According to him, for those who would join the Union 
as equal partners either in groups or otherwise, the question 
of Paramountcy would not arise, but for those States who would 
not join, the question would inevitably arise because “they can¬ 
not live in void” 35 and they must come to some arrangement 
with the Union. This relationship would be “not one of equality 
but slightly lower.” “The relationship between the tw’o,” he felt, 
would be that of “a certain suzerain power exercising a certain 
measure of paramountcy and a certain other State having auto¬ 
nomy but within the limitations of paramountcy and ‘-uzerainty.’’^ 
Pandit Nehru categorically said that these “arrangements cannot 

30 Menon, n. 19, 80. 31 Ibid., 84. 

33 Nation, 6 June 1947; and Times of India, 13 June 19-r7. 

33 Hindustan Times, 13 June 1947. 

°'Poplai, S. L., India, 1947-50, Vol. I (Bombay, Oxford University Press, 
1959), 168. 

35 Ibid. 33 Ibid., 169. 
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possibly admit of the right of a State to any contact with any 
foreign State,” as “we cannot permit anything to happen in 
India in any State which affects fundamentally the security of 
India, either in relation to defence arrangements or in relation 
to contact with foreign powers.” 37 Finally, he maintained that 
the independence of any such State was not to be recognised by 
India, and that the recognition of such independence by any 
foreign power would be considered an “unfriendly act.” 38 

The All India Congress Committee, in the same session, 
passed a lengthy resolution repudiating the claim of any State to 
declare independence and to live in isolation, from the rest of 
India. It also maintained that the relationship between the 
Government of India and the States would not be “exhausted by 
the lapse of Paramounlcy. The lapse does not lead to the indepen¬ 
dence of the States.” 38 

The AISPC, which by this time had almost identified itself with 
the Congress, affirmed its stand in the matter. 10 In Hyderabad, 
the State Congress challenged Nizam’s declarations in favour of 
independence. 11 The Travancore State Congress demanded refer¬ 
endum on the issue and threatened to launch satyagraha, if the 
Ruler of the State did not choose to accede to the Indian Union. 13 

Jinnah, however, contested the views of Pandit Nehru and 
the resolution adopted by the All India Congress Committee. 
In a statement, he unequivocally declared that constitutionally 
and legally the States would be independent sovereign States on 
the termination of Paramountcy and that they would be free to 
adopt any course they liked. If they wanted to, they could remain 
independent, he felt, and “neither the British Government nor the 
British Parliament, nor any other power or body could compel 
the States to do anything contrary to their free will and accord 
nor had they any power or sanction of any kind to do so.” He 
was further of the opinion that the “Cabinet Mission’s memoran¬ 
dum did not in any way limit their choice to the extent that they 
had no option except to join one or the other Constituent Assem- 



”Ibid. 

38 Hindu (Madras), 17 June 1947. 
38 Hindustan Times, 13 June 1947. 
i0 Times of India, 26 June 1947. 

11 Leader, 29 June 1947. 

4, Menon, n. 19, 91. 
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bly-” 43 Further, in his correspondence with Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer, he agreed to have diplomatic relations with Travancore 
after the transfer of power. 41 


Paramountcy and the British Government 
Jinnah’s stand was basically that of the British Government 
in so far as they were both agreed that Paramountcy reverted 
to the States after the transfer of power, leaving them free to 
take any course of action they liked in their relationship with the 
Dominion Governments. However, Lord Mountbatten made it 
clear that, after the transfer of power, though the States were 
free to enter either Constituent Assembly or make such other 
airangements 4 - as they deemed necessary, yet they could not 
enter the Commonwealth separately as Dominions.” 45 This 
stand of the British Government, which was reiterated consis¬ 
tently 47 till the transfer of power, limited considerably the freedom 
of choice before the States and discouraged to a great extent a 
certain section of the Rulers including the Nawab of Bhopal, Jam 
Sahib of Nawanagar and Ruler of Indore who intended to execute 
independent treaties with the Dominion Governments and desired 
the recognition of their independent status by Britain as well as 
the U.S. 48 


Constitutional Aspect 


While these were the political implications of the lapse of Para¬ 
mountcy, its constitutional aspect came into focus in the course 

43 Leader , 27 June 1947. The Dewan of Travancore also declared his inten¬ 
tion to appoint a trade agent in Pakistan. 

■"Mountbatten, n. 18, 39. i5 Ibid. 

45 The Under-Secretary of State for India, Hartley Shaweross, emphatically 
maintained in a speech that the British Government would not recognise 
“any State as a separate international entity,” and Prime Minister Attlee, 
speaking on the Independence Bill, hoped that “no irrevocable decision to 
stay out prematurely” will be taken. Parliamentary Debates, House of 
Commons, Vol. 439, 1946-475, 23 June-\l July 1947 (London, His Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1947) Col. 2452, Hindu, 16 July 1947. 

"The U.S. Government declined to recognise any State as independent and 
the U.S. Ambassador to India made a statement in Delhi that the problem of 
States was an “internal problem” of India. Hindustan Times, 8 July 1947. 

48 Menon, n . 19, 101. 
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of the drafting of the Indian Independence Bill. The British 
Government wished to terminate Paramountcy and agreements 
through a provision in the Indian Independence Bill. V. P. 
Menon, the Constitutional Adviser of the Indian Government, 
on the contrary, was of the opinion that, since ‘-the exercise of 
Paramountcy was not based on any legislation by Parliament, its 
withdrawal need not be by means of parliamentary legislation.’’ 
He also felt that “there were several important agreements which 
had been entered into for the common benefit of the States and 
British India where Paramountcy did not enter,” and that “the 
mutual rights and obligations of parties under agreements could 
not be regarded as lapsing on the withdrawal of Paramountcy.” 4 * 
The Secretary of State decided to stand by his opinion and sug¬ 
gested that sub-clause (b) of Section 7 of the Bill should be as 
follows: 



(b)... the suzerainty of His Majesty over the Indian States lapses, and with it, 
all treaties and agreements in force at the date of the passing of this Act bet¬ 
ween His Majesty and the Rulers of Indian States, all functions exercisable 
by His Majesty at that date towards Indian States or the Rulers thereof, and 
all powers, rights, authority or jurisdiction exercisable by His Majesty at 
that date in or in relation to Indian States by treaty, grant, usage, sufferance 
or otherwise. 60 

When the draft of the Independence Bill was shown to the 
Congress and the Muslim League leaders, Jinnah had no 
comments to offer on the aforesaid provision. But the Congress 
leaders strongly protested against the complete abrogation of the 
treaties and agreements with the States on the ground that it 
would result in “administrative chaos of the gravest kind.” 61 
They maintained that negotiations with a “large number of States 
would necessarily be a long and laborious task” and wished it 
to be provided in the Bill that, “until new arrangements are 
completed, the existing relations and arrangements between His 
Majesty’s Government and any Indian Ruler in all matters of 
common concern shall continue as between the two Dominion 
Governments and the State concerned.” 62 


"Indian Independence Bill (Indian Reprint) (Delhi, Government of Irdia 
Press, 1947) Clause 7(b). 

61 Menon, n. 19, 104. 


’•"Ibid., 104-5. 
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Lord Mountbatten felt that “the unconditional lapse of treaties 
and agreements would hit the States equally hard” and recom¬ 
mended that the aforesaid proviso be added with some “time 
limit, say 31 March 1948” for its operation. 53 

The Secretary of State was opposed to the inclusion of the pro¬ 
posed provision in the Bill on the grounds that it would be 
hardly legal for the British Parliament to place obligations on 
Indian States without their consent, and hardly proper for the 
British Government to fix different dates for relinquishing power 
in British India and terminating Paramountcy over the States. 51 
Ultimately he agreed to insert the following proviso at the end of 
that clause: 


Provided that, notwithstanding anything in paragraph (b) or paragraph (c) of 
this sub-section, effect shall, as nearly as may be continued to be given to the 
provisions of any such agreement as is therein referred to which relate to cus¬ 
toms, transit and communications, posts and telegraphs or other like matters, 
until the provisions in question are denounced by the Ruler of the Indian 
State or person having authority in the tribal areas on the one hand, or by 
the Dominion or Province or other parts thereof concerned on the other 
hand, or are superseded by subsequent agreement. 55 


Congress leaders also regretted that there was no specific pro¬ 
vision in the Bill for the accession of the States and wished a spe¬ 
cific provision for the purpose in Clause 2 of the Bill. The 
Secretary of State consented to insert at the end of Clause 2 that, 
“without prejudice to the generalisation of the provisions of sub¬ 
section (3) of this section, nothing in this section shall be con¬ 
strued as preventing the accession of Indian States to either of the 
New Dominions.” 55 

L The Political Department 57 

The opposed additions to Clause 2 and Clause 7 did not satisfy 
the Congress leaders, nor were they happy over the attitude of 
the Political Department which seemed to be at that time more 

“Ibid., 105. 51 ibid. r 

55 Indian hidpcndence Act (Indian Reprint) (Delhi, Government o India 
Press, 1947) Clause 7. ™lbid., Clause 2. 

"The material under this heading is drawn from V.P. Menon’s book, The 
Story of the Integration of Indian States, 79-9a. 



interested in devising measures for its liquidation than in solving 
problems which were to arise out of the lapse of Paramountcy. 
Even before Lord Mountbatten’s Declaration of June 1947, a 
conference of Residents and Political Officers was held in the 
second week of April 1947 to consider steps for the contraction 
and lapse of Paramountcy which included the withdrawal of Poli¬ 
tical Agents and Residents from the States, the handing over of 
cantonment areas and the Crown Representative’s Forces to the 
various States, and the ultimate winding up of the main duties 
of the Political Department. The Department had also begun to 
destroy its records. All this alarmed the Congress leaders. On 
June 11, the Standing Committee of AISPC demanded that either 
the Political Department and its agencies should be handed over 
to the new Government of India or a new Central Department 
should be created immediately to discharge the functions of the 
Political Department. 

The question was raised by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru in a 
meeting of party leaders held on June 13, 1947. 

While agreeing with Lord Mountbatten that the Political 
Department would automatically close down with the lapse of 
Paramountcy, Pandit Nehru pointed out that all the other func¬ 
tions of the Political Department with the exception of Para¬ 
mountcy would be required to be dealt with by the Government 
of India. This led to a discussion about the precise nature of 
extra-Paramountcy functions of the Department as well as the 
formation of a machinery for dealing with matters of common 
concern between the States and the successor governments. 
Lord Mountbatten in this context brought forward two alter¬ 
natives 58 suggesting that the States should be given the option 
of “(«) dealing with local representatives of the successor govern¬ 
ments, or (b) appointing representatives of the States at the head¬ 
quarters of the Successor Government.” These alternatives, Lord 
Mountbatten felt, should be put before the States. He also 
stated that he had discussed at London the taking over of the 
Residencies in the various States by the successor governments, 
but he had been instructed that this was to be done only if the 
States agreed. He was supported by Sir Conrad in his views 

S9 The details of these proposals were already circulated to the members of 
the committee in the form of a note. 
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3nd said that, as the States were not likely to agree to have Agents 
of the Government of India, “each State or a group of States 
should appoint a representative, or representatives, to be located 
at the headquarters of the appropriate Government.” 

Pandit Nehru questioned not only the competence of His 
Majesty’s Government to give a ruling on this subject without 
consulting the Indian Government but also the practicability of 
the suggestion. He insisted that the representatives of the Govern¬ 
ment ot India should continue as before. Referring to the fear 
expressed by Lord Mountbatten and Sir Conrad Corfield that the 
continuance of the present arrangement might be opposed by the 
Princes, Pandit Nehru said that any opposition “to the policy of 
the Central Government. .. would be considered as an unfriend¬ 
ly act and all the privileges which such State enjoyed would 
cease. 

Recognising the need as well as the right of each of the two 
new Governments to set up new departments to deal with 
matters concerning the States, Lord Mountbatten suggested that 
a new Department could be brought into being but that this 
Department should not be called Political Department. Finally, it 
was decided to set up a “State Department” to deal with matters 
concerning the States. It was to be divided into two sections, 
one of which was to be headed by a Congress leader and the 
other by a Muslim League leader. 


<SL 


Position and Functions of the Proposed Department 
As no States’ representative was invited to this meeting it 
created considerable apprehension and dissatisfaction in the minds 
of the Rulers. The Chancellor sent telegrams to the Viceroy 
expressing their fears. In reply, the Viceroy sent the Chancellor 
a copy of the proceedings of this meeting and Pandit Nehru in a 
separate letter assured the Maharaja that the formation of such a 
Department was only “an attempt to avoid the void that would 
be created by the ending of the Political Department.” 59 It was 
only a machinery to be used by the Government of India to trans¬ 
act its own “business with greater efficiency.” 69 It had nothing to 
do with the final settlements and the States’ interests were not to 
be affected by it at all.* 1 In this conference, it was also agreed 


“Appendix XIV. 
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that, while ephemeral records and documents might be destroyed 
by the Residents, the Crown Representative’s records might be 
weeded and sorted out with the assistance of experts appointed 
for the purpose by the Member for Education in the Interim 
Government. 62 

Sardar Patel's Statement 

The State Department came into being on June 27, 1947, with 
Sardar Patel and Abdur Rab Nishtar as heads of its two 
sections. V. P. Menon who was to play a prominent role in 
securing the integration of the States with the Indian Union was 
appointed by the Sardar as the Secretary of his section. 

On the advice of V. P. Menon, Sardar Patel issued, on July 
5, a statement explaining that, apart from defence, external affairs 
and communications, the States would have “an autonomous 
existence” in the new Union. It was not the intention of the 
Government, he maintained, to interfere in the domestic affairs of 
the States. Referring to the lapse of Paramountcy after the transfer 
of power, he hoped that it would not be the desire of the Rulers 
to utilise “this freedom from domination” in such a manner 
as would be injurious to the common interests of India, which 
might militate against the ultimate Paramountcy of popular 
interests and welfare or result in the abandonment of that mutually 
useful friendship that had developed between British India and 
the Indian States during the last century. 63 

Sardar Patel’s statement was enthusiastically welcomed by 
States like Bikaner and Alwar whieh promised him all co¬ 
operation. 61 

Task Confronting the States Department 

The problems confronting the States Department soon after its 
inception were twofold. First, it had to weld the 652 States with 
the political structure of the Dominion and, secondly, to find a 
method of implementing various agreements—commercial, 

6, In this conference, there was also a heated discussion between Jinnah 
and Nehru on the question of Indian States after the lapse of Paramountcy. 
Their points of view have already been dealt with. 

"Patti, V., On Indian Problems (Delhi, Publications Division, 1949) 3. 
u Leader, July 11, 1947. 
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'•nomic and financial—between the Indian States and the British 
Government after the Paramountcy had lapsed. It was also to 
find some sort of a substitute to fill up the vacuum that would 
be created by the dissolution of Residencies and withdrawal of 
Political Agents and Political Officers. 

As regards the question of the future relationship of the States 
with the successor government, it was thought that some sort of 
an Instrument of Accession, based more or less on the model of 
the draft Instrument of Accession of 1935, might be prepared. 

So far as the Princes were concerned, the question of the mode 
of establishing their relationship with a free India was discussed 
by them as early as 1946 in its Constitutional Affairs Secretariat, 
ihe Special Drafting Committee of the Chamber of Princes, in 
its meeting of July 1946, expressed the opinion that individual 
States or groups of States should join the Indian Union through 
formal treaties. 05 But, in January 1947, the Private Secretary of 
the Maharaja of Patiala, in a note, stated: “It is doubtful if it 
will be constitutionally appropriate for the States to accede to the 
Union by executing treaties with the Union. Treaties are agree¬ 
ments between different States. The Union Constitution will 
not represent a treaty between the States and British India 
but it will be a constitution drawn up jointly by the British 
Indian Provinces and Indian States.... As compared with 

treaties, Instrument of Accession offers a more suitable alterna¬ 
tive.” 08 

The difference of opinion among the Princes conformed to a 
pattern; the Bikaner-Patiala Group, willing to join the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, favoured an Instrument of Accession whereas 
the Nawab of Bhopal, who was unwilling to accede, preferred 
treaty agreement. 

Another problem facing the States Department was that of 
working out arrangements for the execution of commercial and 
economic agreements during the interim period between the lapse 
of Paramountcy and the conclusion of fresh or modified agree¬ 
ments. Lord Mountbatten had suggested for the purpose agree¬ 
ment “on a standstill basis with such modifications as were neces¬ 
sitated by the reversion to the States of the rights surrendered 

CH. VII (a) 14 of 1947. 
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by them to the Crown.” 67 A draft formula for a Standstill Agree¬ 
ment was considered in the meeting of the Congress and Muslim 
League leaders, bn June 31, but no final decision could be arrived 
at and it was agreed that the matter should be referred to a meet¬ 
ing of the representatives of States and of British India to be held 
sometime in July. 68 

It was in this context that a meeting of Rulers and States’ 
Ministers was held at Sardar Patel’s residence. It was attended by 
the Rulers of Patiala and Gwalior, Sir B. L. Mitter of Baroda, 
K. M. Panikkar of Bikaner and Hari Sharrna of Patiala. Sardar 
Patel urged that the States which had joined the Constituent 
Assembly should forthwith.accede to India on three subjects and 
pointed out that such a course would enable them to have a direct 
voice in shaping the policies of the Central Government. The 
States delegation while favouring Sardar’s plea emphasised that 
the matter required careful consideration and cautious approach 
and necessitated informal discussions between the Rulers and 
their Advisers on the point. 60 

Soon after this meeting, the States Department issued the 
agenda for the Conference of Rulers to be held on July 25, 1947. 
It included “(1) Accession of the States on ‘defence,’ ‘external 
affairs’ and ‘communications’; (2) Standstill Agreement; 
(3) Advisory Council for the States Department; (4) Channels 
of correspondence and representation of Central Government in 
the States.” 70 



On July 24, Menon and Sardar Patel met another delega¬ 
tion of the States’ Rulers and Ministers. This, along with many 
members of the first delegation, also included Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudaliar (Mysore), Sir C. S. Venkatachari (Jodhpur) and the 
Rulers of Nawanagar and Bikaner. This meeting, while on the 
one hand was a prelude to the bigger meeting of the Rulers to 
be held the next day, on the other made it obvious that many 
States had broken from the Bhopal group and were prepared to 
come into the Indian Union. 71 The States Department had 


“’Lord Mountbatten’s talk with the Princes on June 4, 1947. In that con¬ 
ference, Ramaswamy Mudaliar of Mysore also pointed out that some such 
agreement “was as essential from the point of view of the two new Dominions 
as from that of States.” Menon, n. 19, 81. 

63 Ibid., 85-90. 

33 Ibid., 107. 70 Ibid. 71 Ibid., 108. 
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already produced a draft Instrument of Accession and revised the 
original draft of the Standstill Agreement prepared by the Politi¬ 
cal Department. These agreements had already been circulated 
among the Princes at an informal meeting of the Chamber on 
July 21-22, 1947. 



Lord Mountbatlens Advice 

It was against this background that the Rulers met in a special 
session of the Chamber on July 25, 1947, where Lord Mountbatten 
addressed them for the last time in his capacity as Crown Repre¬ 
sentative. He advised the Rulers to accede to the appropriate 
Dominion with regard to these three subjects and explained to the 
Rulers that they had nothing to lose by accepting these docu¬ 
ments which reserved defence, external affairs and communica¬ 
tions to the successor governments, as they had not dealt with 
these subjects before. He assured them that their accession on 
these three subjects would involve no financial liability and that 
in other matters there would be no encroachment on their sove¬ 
reignty. Finally, he appealed to them to join either Union before 
August 15, 1947.” 

In order to expedite work, the Negotiating Committee of the 
States was divided into two sub-committees to deal respectively 
with the Standstill Agreements and the Instrument of Accession.” 
A joint meeting of these sub-committees was held in Bikaner 
House on July 31, 1947, and prepared the draft of Instrument of 
Accession and Standstill Agreements which were approved by the 
General Conference of the Chamber of Princes on August 1, 
1947.” 

Instruments of Accession 

The Instruments of Accession were not uniform for all the 
States. In the case of 140 Rulers who were members of the Cham¬ 
ber of Princes, the Instrument of Accession provided the secession 
of only defence, external affairs and communications. 7 * In the 
case of the estates and taluks of Gujarat which were attached to 
the adjoining bigger States but which desired their position to be 

’’-PA. CH. VII (a) 38 of 1947. ’’’Ibid. 

71 PA. CH. VII (a) 32 of 1947. 

75 White Paper on Indian States (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1950) 

156-8, 165-8. 
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reverted after the lapse of Paramountcy, another Instrument of 
Accession was drafted which vested all the residuary powers and 
jurisdiction in the Central Government. 76 Subsequently an ordi¬ 
nance termed as the “Extra-Provisional Jurisdiction Ordinance"’ 
was promulgated for the exercise of powers and jurisdiction 
acquired by the Government of India in these areas. 77 In the case 
of a number of intermediary States which were higher in status 
than the estates and taluks of Kathanwar and enjoyed “wide but 
not quite full powers,” another Instrument of Accession was 
signed with the object of ensuring that they did not enjoy more 
powers than they had before August 15, 1947. 78 

Standstill Agreement 

The Standstill Agreement, however, was identical in all cases. 
It stated that “all agreements and administrative arrangements 
as to matters of common concern now existing between the Crown 
and any Indian States” 78 specified in the Schedule should continue 
unless “new arrangements in this behalf are made.” The Agree¬ 
ment excluded the exercise of any Paramountcy functions by the 
Central Government. 80 The States Department further assured 
the Chancellor that “all the personal privileges of the Rulers as 
at present existing, whether covered by the Standstill Agreement 
or not, would be respected by the Dominion Government.” 81 

The Instrument of Accession 

With this began a series of meetings—formal as well as in¬ 
formal—in which the Viceroy persuaded the Rulers to join either 
Union as early as possible. Some of the Rulers were inclined to 
execute Standstill Agreements and then wait and see, as far as the 
Instrument of Accession was concerned. It was, however, made 
clear to such Rulers in a Conference on August 1, 1947, that the 
Government of India had decided to execute Standstill Agree¬ 
ments with only those who had already signed thejnstrument of 
Accession. 83 


™Ibid. 

"Menon, n. 49, 110. 


n Ibid. 


78 White Paper on Indian States, n. 75, 173-4. 
**Ibid. 

8l PA. CH. VII (a) 21 of 1947. 
n PA. CH. VII (a) 32 of 1947. 
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The States Department then began negotiations with all the 
States for their accession. While it was easiest to deal with States 
which were convinced of the inevitability of accession, it was most 
difficult to tackle those who had declared that they would be 
independent after the transfer of power or for some reason or 
other favoured accession to Pakistan. When the States Depart¬ 
ment invited Travancore to attend the Conference of Rulers of 
July 25, 1947, its Dewan, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer, promptly 
replied that there was no point in his attending the meeting as it 
had decided not to accede to India. He, however, responded to 
Lord Mountbatten’s invitation and came to Delhi. In his dis¬ 
cussions with V. P. Menon (July 20) and Lord Mountbatten 
(July 21), 83 all the important points advantageous to the 
Travancore State were explained to him. Ultimately, he 
promised to take to the Maharaja the draft Instrument of 
Accession and a letter from Lord Mountbatten. Almost soon 
after his return to Travancore, an assault was made on his person 
and in the meantime the Maharaja of Travancore telegraphically 
informed the Indian Government of his acceptance of both 
the Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement. 84 As 
pointed out earlier, Jodhpur could also be ultimately persuaded 
to execute the Standstill Agreement and the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion with the Indian Dominion. 85 

Bhopal-Indore Group and the Instrument of Accession 

Bhopal-Indore group did attempt to negotiate with foreign 
powers with a view to getting international recognition to their 
States as independent and sovereign States but, after the accession 
of Travancore along with many States and in view of the strong 
public reaction to their declaration, it realised that it would not 
survive for long outside these Dominions. Bhopal ultimately 
acceded to India. Gradually, even the '‘last-ditchers” like Dholpur, 
Indore, Bharatpur, Bilaspur and Nabha signed the Instrument of 
Accession with the Indian Union. 88 

Some Rulers signed the Instrument of Accession and forward ed 
it with covering letters which laid down conditions subject to 
which the accession had been signed. The Government of India 

88 Hindustan Times , 22 July 1947.J 
i4 Menon, n. 19,116. 85 Infra, 325. 

“Ibid., 120 . 
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insisted that the accession of the States could be accepted only 
unconditionally, and ultimately they complied with this. 87 

States on the Eve of Independence 

Thus, before August 15, 1947, all the States except Junagadh, 
two small States under the Muslim Rulers of Kathiawar, Kashmir 
and Hyderabad, had acceded either to India or Pakistan Domi¬ 
nion. In view of the peculiar problems and special position of 
Hyderabad and Kashmir, the offer of accession was kept open to 
them even after August 15, 1947. Kashmir announced its willing¬ 
ness to negotiate a Standstill Agreement with both India and 
Pakistan on August 12, 1947, and three days later an agree¬ 
ment with Pakistan was signed. The Maharaja’s offer to sign a 
Standstill Agreement stood with India and it was neither accept¬ 
ed nor rejected by the Government of India. 83 In the case of 
Hyderabad, however, no agreement was reached by the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Nizam and, on August 12, 1947. Lord 
Mountbatten informed the Nizam that the offer of accession 
would remain open for Hyderabad for a further period of two 

The Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreement bet¬ 
ween the Government of India and the Rulers constituted the 
basis of relationship between the Indian States and the successor 
government in British India. Although they implied the main¬ 
tenance of status quo ante, it was a point in favour of the successor 
government in view of the claims put up by a vocal section of the 
Princes that, with the withdrawal of the British power, Para- 
mountcy would revert to them. By conceding the three subjects 
of defence, foreign relations and communications, the Princes 


wjbid. 

"However, after the raid of Pakistanis on Kashmir, the Maharaja, with the 
concurrence of thePresident of National Confe rence, Sheikh Abdullah, signed 
the Instrument of Accession with India on October 26,1947. White Paper 
o„ Jammu and Kashmir (Delhi, Government of India Press, 1948) 2-3. 

"In Hyderabad, the public opinion was divided While the majority favoured 
unity with the Indian Union, a strong minority under the leadership of Kasim 
Rizvi continued to dream of an independent Muslim State of Hydciabad and 
was’aggreasively M* » «■= Indian Union Tbe d “«“ S h f 

powerful minority had to be overcome b, policeact,on Jl* “ 

consented to accede to the Indian Union. White Paper on Hyderabad (De.hi, 
Government of India Press, 1948) 1-40. 
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virtually accepted the substitution of the British Government by 
the Indian Government on the same terms. With the accession 
of the States to the successor governments, the fundamental unity 
of the country was accomplished. India had become one federa¬ 
tion with the Provinces and States as integral parts. The Standstill 
Agreements had provided the basis for retaining intact many 
administrative arrangements which had been built up over a 
century and thus averted the administrative chaos which other¬ 
wise was bound to threaten the country. The appointment of 
Regional Commissioners in Rajkot, Kolhapur, Rajputana, 
Central India, Baghelkhand, Bundelkhand and the Eastern 
States took place, who assumed the various administrative func¬ 
tions of the Political Department and the various Residencies. 

Thus, as Lord Mountbatten aptly said in the Constituent 
Assembly on August 15, 1947, with the accession of the States, a 
“unified political structure” was established in India. 1 he stage 
was now set for the final phases of integration which, in reality, 
was a logical sequence of the events traced hitherto. 


CHAPTER XI 



CONCLUSION 

The accession of Indian States to the one or the other Dominion 
in 1950 was the final phase of the process of the integration of the 
States. To be sure, integration was not implicit in the Instrument 
of Accession but, by acceding, the Indian States established a 
type of relationship which, given the character of the Indian 
Government, could not but result in integration. Technically, 
the Instrument of Accession sought to maintain the status quo, 
but. as in the past, the successor government was not obliged to 
uphold the status of the States. As a result, some of the obvious 
incongruities inherent in the States’ system made it imposible for 
it to continue. 

The most conspicuous incongruity was that a great majority 
of States were viable neither in terms of territory nor revenue re¬ 
sources and were hardly in a position to provide to their people an 
administration fit to discharge even the elementary functions of a 
government. Indeed, most of them had hardly any historical claim 
to semi-sovereign status and existed as such only because the 
British Government provided, for its own purposes, a status to 
these States. Such States could hardly have a base to stand 
upon when the British withdrew. 

So far as the bigger States were concerned, the situation was 
slightly different. Some of them like Mysore, Hyderabad and 
Travancore were administratively viable and in course of time did 
develop an administrative structure which was comparable in 
some respects with the Provinces of British India. These States 
were able to—and did—exercise such semi-sovereign functions 
as the British had permitted them under the treaties. But, by their 
very nature, the States’ structure was such that they could hardly 
embody the aspirations of the people who were increasingly being 
influenced by the national movement in British India. As a 
result, even these States did not have the support of the masses 
and could not, therefore, withstand the removal of the prop of 
British power. 

Geopolitical and economic factors too militated against the 
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exclusiveness of the States. The development of communications 
and commerce emphasised the unified nature of the country and 
the whole of India came to be treated as one administrative unit 
in many matters. Currency and coinage, communications and 
tariffs had to be brought under a centralised administration, 
overriding considerations of the autonomy of the States. 
Some co-ordination between Provinces and States also became 
increasingly necessary to deal satisfactorily even with the pro¬ 
blem of internal peace and security. The impact of British Para- 
mountcy and of the Indian nationalist movement also worked for 
the unification of States with the rest of India. Exigencies of 
imperialism required the British authorities to discard their policy 
of keeping States isolated from one another and from British 
India, and to promote some sort of co-ordination between States 
and Provinces. Tired of their isolation and of increasing encroach¬ 
ment on their rights and interference in their affairs by the 
Political Department under the cover of Paramountcy, the 
Princes were also inclined to seek a solution of their difficulties in 
constitutional arrangements with British India. 

Stress on Unification 

The relationship between the Princely States and British India 
during the period 1919-47 was influenced to a large extent by the 
pressures exerted by these various factors; and the constitutional 
proposals which evolved were often a compromise between con¬ 
flicting aims of the British Government, the Princely order and 
the nationalist movement. 

In this context, a striking feature of the constitutional develop¬ 
ment during the period was the stress on the union of both the 
Indias as the only solution for India’s problems. The concept of 
a Union or United States of India as enunciated by the Rulers 
like Alwar. Bikaner and Baroda, a ‘sisterhood of States, a 
‘Federation’ and a ‘Council of Greater India’ as propounded in 
the reports of official and non-official committees and commis¬ 
sions, consistently maintained the need for constitutiona m i er ~ 
relationship between the States and the rest of India. The con ict 
of interests, however, on the part of the parties concerne t e 
Princes, the Paramount Power and the political partis in imsn 
India—made its realisation well-nigh impossible. 
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/ Thus, for instance, in putting forward the idea, the British 
Government desired a scheme to sustain a conservative group 
which, with its dependence on Paramount Power, was bound to 
follow the imperial policy and along with the nominated members 
would be numerically strong enough to neutralise Congress 
aims. On their part, the Princes believed in the initial stages that 
their entry into federation might, among other things, mean a 
release from the clutches of the Political Department, but they 
soon realised that what the Congress had envisaged as a federa¬ 
tion was likely to result in a questioning of the right of the 
States’ system to exist. But they also knew that they could 
neither combat public opinion which favoured the federal idea, 
nor remain isolated from constitutional developments in British 
India. Under such circumstances, the type of federation they 
were willing to accept was such as would maintain their powers 
inviolate. The various conditions which they put forward as 
indispensable would have inevitably negated federal principles. 
To illustrate, their insistence on investing the Crown with powers 
to safeguard their treaty rights could only mean the creation 
of a supra-federal authority which obviously challenged the 
sovereignty of the federal authority. Such an authority also 
meant retention of the Crown as a permanent feature which was 
an anathema to the Congress and other political parties demand¬ 
ing complete independence. Moreover, the federation in the 
framework of a Dominion and in relation to the ultimate object¬ 
ives was thought of by the Congress and the Princes as conflict¬ 
ing aims. While, to the Congress, it was only a means for the 
achievement of full independence and for the establishment of a 
society based on the Karachi Resolution of 1931, to the Princes, 
it was a strategic move to get away from the dictates of the 
Political Department in certain matters and also secure as many 
favourable terms from British India as they could without losing 
their rights dealing with internal autonomy. Further, the Congress 
regarded federal authority as the means for the maintenance of 
certain fundamental rights; the Princes made a denial of these very 
rights a condition precedent to their entry into the federation. On 
this question, the Princes held out resolutely from the time the 
Nehru Committee of 1928 made its proposals for the federal struc¬ 
ture of India to the deliberations in the Constituent Assembly 
wherein an influential section of the Princes took a strong 
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Objection to the inclusion of fundamental rights in the Constitu¬ 
tion of the Indian Union. 

Though in the First Round Table Conference both Bikaner and 
Patiala favoured federal unity between States and British India, 
Patiala soon backed out, condemned the idea of federation 
and, along with Dholpur and others, evolved a scheme of con¬ 
federation with a loose association with the Indian Union. Even 
those who were opposed to the idea of confederation and favoured 
direct accession of States with the Indian Union were not satis¬ 
fied with the federal provisions of 1935 Act. They seemed to be 
more interested in bargaining for more rights and concessions 
than in the realisation of federation. Though none was satisfied 
with the British attitude with regard to Paramountcy, all wished 
it to be retained as a protection against the nationalist forces and 
wanted to take full advantage of the British declaration that the 
constitution of the Federation of India must precede the establish¬ 
ment of responsible government at the Centre. 

The outbreak of the Second World War caused the suspension 
of the inconclusive federal negotiations but war-time exigencies 
strengthened the trends towards integration. The bigger States, 
which had all along kept aloof, came closer to British India by 
participating in the deliberations and discussions of various coun¬ 
cils and government departments. Moreover, the intensive tempo 
of the nationalist movement in British India combined with 
political awakening in the States highlighted the incapacity of 
the smaller States to handle the situation by themselves. Co¬ 
operative grouping and attachment schemes resulted. The co¬ 
operative grouping brought closer the smaller States in adminis¬ 
trative and judicial matters, and was the nucleus for the “federation 
of smaller States with a centralised administration.” The 
Attachment Act of 1944 went further and, despite the intense 
opposition from them, wiped olf the smaller States as distinct 
political entities. This was feared by the Princes to be the “begin¬ 
ning of the end" of the States' system. Some ol the Princes came 
out with a confederation scheme of States, thereby attempting to 
save the smaller States from total extinction, but it did not 
fructify because of the non-participation of bigger States m such 
a scheme, absence of geographical contiguity, administrative 
non-viability and opposition of the States’ people. 
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Change in Rulers’ Attitude 



The political conditions of the post-War era destroyed whatever 
possibilities there were of the Princes achieving their objectives. 
The national movement had so developed that it appeared to be 
only a matter of time for it to realise its objective of full indepen¬ 
dence. The British Government, embroiled as it was in post-War 
problems of domestic and international politics, had lost its 
capacity to keep its hold on India, and found no reason to be 
eager to protect the position of the Princes in Indian polity. The 
position of “vantage,” as had been frankly maintained by the 
Rulertof Bikaner, had been lost to the Princes. Consequently, the 
situation called for a “reorientation of their policy.” To sustain 
themselves and safeguard what they could under the circumstances, 
the Princes thought of rallying support of another source of 
political power—the people. In a number of conferences and com¬ 
mittees, the idea was mooted by the Princes and constitutional 
reforms were introduced and administrative system was modern¬ 
ised in a number of States. But, against the background of the 
rising strength of the States’ People’s Movement which now had 
not only the blessings but full political support of the Congress, 
these attempts failed to satisfy the States’ people. They wanted 
many more reforms and demanded a constitutional and political 
union with British India. 

The prospect of the partition of India, however, provided the 
Princes with an opportunity for manoeuvre. Ihe Nawab of 
Bhopal and the Jam Sahib of Nawanagar, as Chancellors of the 
Chamber of Princes, pleaded with Sir Stafford Cripps in 1942 
and the Cabinet Mission in 1946 respectively that, if there could 
be two Indias, there was no reason why a third India composed 
of Indian States could not be recognised. Hyderabad in its discus¬ 
sions with the Cabinet Mission had already expressed its desire to 
assume independence, demanded retrocession of the territories 
ceded to East India Company and added a new claim for a free 
outlet to the sea. In this, the Rulers were considerably en¬ 
couraged by the Cripps’ proposals which allowed the Princes 
also to secede and promised the lapse of Paramountcy in respect 
of only such States as chose to join the federation. Consequently, 
the Princes hoped that they might be allowed not only to exist as 
independent political units but also the protection of the Para- 
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Power. Though the Cabinet Mission made it clear that the 
British Government would not be prepared to shoulder the obliga¬ 
tion of their protection and that British Paramountcy would 
lapse in case of all States after India achieved its independence, 
many Princes, encouraged by the attitude of conservative leaders 
of Great Britain, hoped for British protection in some form or the 
other. Immediately after the British Prime Minister’s declaration 
in favour of the partition of India as desired by the Muslim 
League, Bhopal and some other States resigned from the Chamber 
of Princes on the plea that, after the lapse of Paramountcy, the 
States would have an independent status. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Aiyer, on behalf of Travancore, took the same stand. Some of the 
Princes mooted the idea of an independent “Statistan” of certain 
States. 

Jinnah blessed these moves and assured the Rulers concerned 
that Pakistan would gladly recognise their independent status. 
Sir Winston Churchill, then leader of the Opposition in the 
British Parliament, also seemed to be favourably disposed. 
But these moves failed to be realised for various reasons. The 
proposed union of States was only a wild-goose chase. Many 
important States of Rajasthan, Kathiawar and Central India 
refused to join it. It lacked physical contiguity, and a State with 
its territories interspersed with territories of the Indian Union 
was hardly a practical proposition. 

Moreover, an independent polity needed for its existence con¬ 
siderable internal cohesion and the continuous support of a 
powerful foreign power prepared to risk friendship with the Indian 
Union. While Pakistan’s interference could hardly be welcomed 
by the overwhelming majority of the people of the States 
concerned, the British Labour Government was not prepared to 
commit Great Britain to sustain any Indian State or Union of 
States at the cost of friendship of the Indian Union. The British 
Government refused to recognise any Indian State other than 
Pakistan and the Indian Union as a Dominion or an independent 
State or to lend military support to it in its conflicts. 
Nor did the peoples of the States concerned have emotional 
cohesion for independent entity. The people ol the proposed 
union of States lacked such social, cultural and economic cohe¬ 
sion as might entitle them to claim a distinct entity foi them¬ 
selves and lead them to stand united against the Indian Union s 
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interference. As a matter of fact, almost all politically conscious 
citizens of these States favoured their constitutional unity with 
the Indian Union. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Aiyer’s moves hardly 
commanded much support in the Travancore State. In Hyderabad, 
public opinion was divided. While the majority favoured unity 
with the Indian Union and was opposed to the idea of the inde¬ 
pendent State of Hyderabad, a strong minority continued to 
dream of independent Hyderabad even after Britain’s refusal to 
accord recognition and was aggressively hostile to the Indian 
Union and those friendly to it. The hostile designs of such a 
powerful authority had to be overcome by police action before 
the Nizam consented to accede to the Indian Union. 

Thus, with the exception of Hyderabad, States’ accession to 
the Indian Union was brought about peacefully through nego¬ 
tiations under the pressure of public opinion and compulsions of 
the situation. The Nawab of Junagadh wished accession with 
Pakistan, but people desired accession with the Indian Union 
and ultimately their will prevailed. The Maharaja of Kashmir 
wanted Standstill Agreements with both Pakistan and Indian 
Union, but, when Pakistanis raided Kashmir, the Maharaja, with 
the full concurrence of the National Conference, signed Kashmir s 
accession to the Indian Union. 


End of a System 


The Instrument of Accession and the Standstill Agreements filled 
the void created by the lapse of Paramountcy and, thus, averted 
an administrative chaos which was bound to occur, had there not 
been such an arrangement. This arrangement created only a 
“tenuous constitutional relationship” between the Indian Union 
and the States. It did not enable the Indian Union to discharge 
effectively its responsibility as the Central Government of India 
vis-a-vis the States. The Central Government had to reckon with 
the people’s demand for responsible government and had also to 
build up the economic stability and consolidate the political 
unity of a partitioned country. 

This presupposed the evolution of a constitutional relationship 
which did not exist in the Paramount Power’s relationship with 
the States. The relationship between the Paramount Power and 
the States was determined primarily on the basis of power. When 
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e successor governments took over political power from the 
British, they claimed, even when they did not legally acquire, 
Paramountcy over the States as inherent in their actual political 
strength. Despite the lapse of Paramountcy under the Indian 
Independence Act of 1947, power relationship between the suc¬ 
cessor government and the States virtually remained as it had been 
earlier. The successor government was in a position to secure 
subordination of the Princely States as the British Government 
had done. What was radically different in this situation was the 
difference in objectives between the British and Indian Govern¬ 
ments. Whereas the British Government was primarily concerned 
in asserting its Paramountcy in the interests of the Crown, the 
successor government was concerned with ensuring that aspira¬ 
tions of the people, on whose support they had achieved power, 
were realised. Under these circumstances, therefore, while it was 
in the interests of the British to permit internal autonomy and 
have the support of the Princes, the successor government could 
not afford to permit status quo ante to continue and alienate the 
people of the States. This of course would have meant a renun¬ 
ciation of their obligations to the people of these States. 

The necessity for the successor government to follow a course 
directly opposed to the one that had been followed by the British 
came from the seething discontent of the people. Expectations of 
democratic reforms ran high and radical alterations were de¬ 
manded in the administrative structure of the States. There were 
in fact political upheavals in the smaller States of Orissa, necessitat¬ 
ing the intervention of the Central Governement at the request of 
the Ruler. Faced with this choice between supporting the interests 
of the Rulers and those of the people, the Central Government 


could have no hesitation in taking a stand with the people. In 
cases where an open breach did not occur between the people and 
the States, some of the Rulers themselves came forward, and 
agreed to the merger or the formation of unions of their respect¬ 
ive States. Whether this integration and merger were voluntary or 
not has been questioned often. It would appear that the Ru e.s, 
in view of the compulsive political factors and public opinion, 
could have no option but to respond to the will of the peop v an 

retain as much power and position as they could. 

These political conditions thus hastened the end oi a system 
which had survived from one age into another. 
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In Retrospect 


In retrospect, it might safely be said that, had the British so 
wished, the States’ system could have been ended and the people 
of the Indian States could have been spared the agonies of the 
maladministration of their Rulers much earlier. But, though the 
British Government tightened its hold over the States considerably 
and the British Paramountcy could be made to be felt much more 
than any other Power, including the Mughals, it was deemed ad¬ 
visable by the Paramount Power to keep those States aloof and 
use them as a counterpoise to the nationalist forces. While the 
Paramount Power increasingly interfered in the internal affairs 
of the States and justified this interference on many grounds, such 
as the interests of the people, better administration of the States, 
peace and tranquillity of India and so on, and occasionally advised 
the Rulers to move with the times and introduce constitutional re¬ 
forms in the States, the British Government consistently stuck to 
the treaty rights of the Rulers when the States’ people demanded 
redress of their grievances. It was then invariably maintained 
that, the States being autonomous in their internal affairs, the 
British Government could not interfere therein. But when people’s 
struggle threatened to be effective, then on the plea of Paramount 
Power’s obligation to sustain the authority of the State, the 
British authorities in India rendered to the Rulers necessary 
support. The British, thus, upheld an outworn regime which 
would otherwise have collapsed of itself, upheld it in direct viola¬ 
tion of the democratic faith of which it professed to be the cham¬ 
pion throughout the world. They kept it solely for the purpose of 
retaining their grip on India. Inured against the impact of the 
people’s will by the assurance of the British support to their 
authority, the Princes, barring some exceptions, felt no need to 
develop a modern system of administration in the States and were 
invariably inclined to crush, with a heavy hand, political awaken¬ 
ing amongst their people. Thus, in most of the States, the auto¬ 
cratic ways of the Princes compelled their people to lead a life of 
isolation, stagnation, ignorance and apathy under an outmoded 
administrative structure. 

These very circumstances, however, provided a climate for the 
development of the people’s movement in the States. Ihe auto¬ 
cratic nature of the Rulers in most States gave the movement 
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issues to fight for, but it was a fight against heavy odds. Often, the 
movement had to struggle not only against the ruthless attitude 
of the Rulers but also against the apathy of the people. Even so, as 
time passed by, the tempo of the States’ people’s movement in¬ 
creased with the growing tempo of the nationalist movement. No 
artificial barriers could keep back the States’ people from 
developing in an increasing measure the desire and the will for 
democratic freedom and identity of political objectives. In the 
face of this, the Princes’ belated realisation of the need to secure 
people’s support for their stand in relation to the rest of India or 
for their attempt to exist as distinct political entities failed to 
have any effective impact on the course of events. A situation was 
reached where no concession, however major it might have b:en 
for the Princes, could effect a compromise. A radical transforma¬ 
tion of the system alone could meet the demands of the people 
and ensure them the fundamental rights necessary for a creative 
life. 
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appendix I 

REPRESENTATION OF ‘LESSER STATES’ 

IN 

THE CHAMBER OF PRINCES* 

Statement showing the Recommendations made by the Committee 
of Princes for the Grant of Representation in the Chamber of 
Princes to “Lesser States ” 





Approxi¬ 

No. 



Area 


mate 

of 

Re¬ 

Names of States 

in 

Popula¬ 

Annual 

Repre¬ 

marks 

Sq. Miles 

tion 

Revenue 

senta¬ 




(Rs.) 

tives 



Bombay 

I. Kathiwar States: 

Seventeen 3rd and 
4th Class States: 
Lakhtar, Sayla, 
Chuda, Vala, Jasdan, 
Manavadar, Thana- 
Devli Vadia, Lathi, 
Muli, Bajana, Virpur, 
Malia, Kotda-Sagani, 


Jctpur, Bilk ha, Patdi 

1,949 

198,865 

1,947,000 1 

II. Northern States: 

Pol, Kadana, Tharad 

1,525 

73,950 

y 

171,895 j 

JIT. Central States: 

Bhor, Akalkot, 
Aundh, Phalton, 

Jath, Surgana 

3,662 

452,483 

1,804,194 > 

IV. Southern States: 

Miraj (Senior), M.iraj 
(Junior), Jamkhandi, 
Kurundwad (Senior), 
Namdurg, Savanur 

3,483 

310,041 

1,791,754 

Madras 

Sandur 

167 

13,526 

81,614 

Punjab 

Plains States: 

Pataudi, Kalsia, 

D ujana 

320 

100,010 

510,509 


Progs C. of p. 1921-28,9-10. 
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II. Simla Hill States: 
Baghai, Baghat, 
Balsan, Bashahr, 
Bhajji, Bija, Darkuti, 
Dhami, Jubbal, 

Keonthal, Kothar, 
Kumharsain, Kuni- 
har, Mailog, Mangal, 
Nalagarh, Sangri, 
Taroch 

Biiiar and Orissa 
Orissa States: 

Patna, Kalahandi, 
Sonpur, Bamra, 

Rairakhol 

Gangpur, Bonai, 

Mayurbhanj, Keon- 
jhar, Dhenkanal, 

Baud, Khandpara, 
Daspalla, Nayagarh, 
Talcher, Nilgiri. 
Hindol, Athmallik, 
Ranpur, Narsingpur, 
Athgarh, Pal Lahara, 
Baramoa, Tigiria 

Chota Nagpur States: 
Seraikela and Khar- 
sawan 

Central Provinces 

Bastar, Ranker, 
Surguja, Udaipur, 
Jashpur, Raigarh, 
Sarangarb, Makrai 

Sakti, Kawardha, 
Khairagarh, Korea, 

Nandgaon, Cbhui- 

khadan, Changbhakar 
Central India 

(a) Gwalior States: 

Khaniadhana 

(b) Bundelkhand States: 

Sarila, Beri, Bihat, 
Garauli, Gaurihar, f 
Banka-Pahri, Bijna 
Dhurwai, Tori, Fatch- 
pur, Jigni, 


y 


5,153 300,000 1,200,000 J 


9,871 1,300,000 1,440,000 


18,777 2,640,000 5,390,000 


31,081 2,109,121 3,640,583 



2 


1 


2 


2 
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(c) Baghelkhand States: 

Nagod, Baraundha, 
Jaso, Kothi, 

Sohavval, 

Bhaisaundha, 

Pahra, Paldeo, 
Tarson, Kamta, 
Rajaula 

(d) Bhopal States: 

Kurwai and ^ 

Muhainmadgarh 

(e) Malwa States: 

Piploda, Panth 
Piploda 

(/) Southern States: 

Jobat, 

Kathiawara, 

Mathwar, Ratanmal, 
Jammia, Nimkhera 
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2,483 331,374 1,247.000 
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CHAMBER OF PRINCES 
Members of the Standing Committee—A Chart f 


Salute 

21 

19 

17 

15 

13 

11 

9 

Total 

February 

1921 

Gwalior 


Cutch 

Patiala 

Bikaner* 


Nawanagar 

Jhalawar 

Palanpur 

— 

7 

November 

1921 

Gwalior 


Bikaner* 

Cutch 

Patiala 

Alwar 

Nawanagar 

Palanpur 

— 

7 

February 

1923 

Gwalior 


Patiala 

Bikaner* 

Cutch 

Dholpur 

Alwar 

Nawanagar 


— 

7 

November 

1924 

Gwalior 

— 

Patiala 

Bikaner* 

Alwar 

Dholpur 

Nawanagar 

— 

Sangli 

7 

January 

1926 

— 

Kashmir 

Bikaner 

Patiala* 

Alwar 

Dholpur 

Nawanagar 

— 

Sangli 

7 

November 

1926 

— 

Bhopal 

Kashmir 

Patiala* 

Cutch 

Bikaner 

Alwar 

Nawanagar 

— 

■— 

7 


f Progs. C of P. 1921-37. 
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February 

— Bhopal 

Patiala* 

Alwar 

1928 

Kashmir 

Bikaner 

Cutch 



February 

1929 


Kashmir** Patiala* 
Bhopal Bikaner 
Cutch 


February 

1930 


Kashmir** Patiala* 
Bhopal Bikaner 


Alwar 

Dholpur 


March — Bhopal* Patiala** 

J931 Cutch** 

Bikaner 


Alwar 

Dholpur 


Navvanagar 


Nawanagar 


Nawanagar 


Nawanagar 




7 plus 6 Substitute 
Members—Dhol¬ 
pur, Jodhpur, 
Kapurthala, 
Palanpur, Panna 
and Sangli 


Sangli (7 plus 6) 13 Substi¬ 
tute Members— 
Dholpur, Jodh¬ 
pur, Porbandar, 
Rewa, Sawant- 
wadi, Sitamau 


13 (7 plus 6) Substi¬ 
tute Members— 
Sangli, Jodhpur, 
Rewa, Panna, 
Sitamau, Wankaner 


12 (7 plus 5) Substi¬ 
tute Members — 
Porbandar, Sangli, 
Dungarpur, 
Malerkotla and 
Rewa 












March — 

1932 

Bhopal Cutch** 
Bikaner 
Patiala 

Dholpur 

Alwar 

Dungarpur 

Nawanagar 

Jhalawar 

Panna 

Sangli 

11 

March _ 

1933 

— Bikaner 

Bahawalpur 

Patiala 

Alwar 

Dholpur 1 '* 

Dungarpur 

Rampur 

Jhalawar 

Panna 

Wankaner 

Sangli 

11 

January _ 

1935 

— Bikaner 

Bahawalpur 

Patiala* 

Dewas (Jr.) 
Dungarpur 
Dholpur 

Jhalawar 

Panna 

Mandi 

Sangli 

Wankaner 

11 (including Chan¬ 
cellor and Pro- 
Chancellor) 

February — 

1937 

— Bahawalpur 

Bikaner 
Jodhpur 
Patiala* 

Dungarpur 

Nawanagar : ‘*Bilaspur 
Mandi 

Wankaner 

Sachin 

Sangli 



March 1939—46 

Since March 1939, as the Standing Committee of the reorganised Chamber was on a regional basis, there were no elections. 
♦Chancellor. **Pro-Chancellor. 
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CODIFICATION OF POLITICAL PRACTICE* 

In response to enquiries made by the Government of India, Darbars have 
made the following representations on the subject of the encroachment of 
political practice on the dignity and prerogatives of the States. 

L That the prerogative of the Ruler to coin money for use in his State 
should not be disallowed. 

2. That Government interferes unwarrantably with the exploitation of 
States’ resources by industrial schemes. 

3. That Government officers entertain unwarrantably complaints from the 
subjects, musfidars, jagirdars, servants, etc., of the States. 

4. The Government exercise unwarrantable interference in States on behalf 
of British subjects and alleged British subjects, and that they have unwarrant¬ 
ably withdrawn from Darbars the right to exercise jurisdiction over European 
British subjects and servants of British Government, e.g., postal employees 
in State territories. 

5. That Government interferes unwarrantably in matters of jurisdiction 
and construction of railways and tramways within State limits and denies the 
Slate's sovereignty over ceded lands (also as regards construction of 
telegraph and telephone lines). 

6. That Government interferes unwarrantably with the exercise of mining 
rights by the States. 

7. That Government has no right to prohibit the cultivation of opium or 
impose restrictions. 

8. That Government places unwarrantable restrictions on the importation 
of arms for the use of State forces. 

9. That the jurisdictional powers of many Bombay States are improperlv 
limited by Government. 

10. That Government unwarrantably restricts the manufacture and 
export of salt by Darbars. 

11. That Government wrongfully deprives the Darbars of Postal and Tele¬ 
graph revenues. 

12. That the procedure adopted by the Political Officers in the matter of 
the execution of commissions, for the examination of witnesses in criminal 
cases issued by the courts of British India, is prejudicial to the interests and 
privileges of States. 

13. That the provisions of the Indian Extradition Act, 1903, should not be 
extended to Slates without the consent of their Rulers. 

14. That there should be no restrictions of the employment of Europeans 
even for domestic purposes in States. 

* Committee appointed by the Conference oj Ruling Princes ana Chiefs to 
examine the Question of Codification of Political Practice . November 1919 
(Delhi, Superintendent, Government Printing Press, 1919) 5. 
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15. That strict reciprocity is not observed in the execution of decrees. 

16. That Darbars should be permitted to exercise civil and criminal 
jurisdiction over State subjects and other suzerain right in cantonment areas. 

17. That restrictions are improperly imposed on the possession, purchase 
and importation of arms and ammunition for the personal use of Rulers of 
States. 


18. That the British Government ought not to select a successor to a 
Ruler in default of direct lineal heirs. 

19. That the sanction of Government should not be required to the pur¬ 
chase by Darbars of immovable property in British India. 

20. That improper restrictions are imposed on Ruler’s movements in res¬ 
pect of travelling generally, and visits to hill stations in British India in parti¬ 
cular. 


21. That ceremonies have been curtailed so as to detract from the dignity 
and privileges of Rulers. 

22. That Darbar s suzerain rights in railway lands over which jurisdiction 
has been ceded is wrongfully disregarded by Government. 

23. That reciprocity should be accorded in the matter of surrender of 
deserters. 


misTfy 
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SUBJECTS DISCUSSED IN THE STANDING 
COMMITTEE OF THE CHAMBER OF 
PRINCES (1921-34)* 

1. Questions relating to the honour, dignity and ceremonials of Princes. 

2. Matters relating to the reorganisation of the Indian States Forces and 
other allied subjects. 

3. Radio Broadcasting in British India and its application to Indian 
States. 

4. Restrictions imposed on the possession, purchase and importation of 
arms and ammunitions for the personal use of Rulers of the States. 

5. Representation of the States on the Railway Board, the Rates Advisory 
Board, and the Tariff Board. 

6. Construction of dams in Indian States. 

7. Revision of the Rules for the Administration of Indian Peoples' Famine 
Trust. 

8. Provision of a school at Satara for Junior Officers of the Indian States 
Forces. 

9. Air navigation in Indian States. 

10. Dealings between Indian States and capitalists and financial agents. 

11. Powers to be given to Councils of Administration of Indian States to 
offer troops to Government in emergency in the absence of the Ruler from 
* he State. 

12. The privilege of exercising censorship over telegrams. 

13. Acquisition of non-residential property in British India by Ruling 
Princes and Chiefs. 

14. Settlement of boundary disputes between Indian States. 

15. Jurisdiction over railway lands. 

16. Application of the principles regarding assessment of, compensation 
arrived at in respect of tramways, cases of compensation when road railways 
are constructed. 

17. Codification of international law. 

18. Marking of weights on heavy packages transported by vessels. 

19. International conventions on the treatment of foreigners. 

20. The Protocol on Arbitration (clauses and the convention on the 
execution of foreign arbitral awards). 

21. Seating arrangements at investitures. 

22. Education and training of minor Princes. 

23. Road development* 

24. Relief to subjects of Indian States for the payment of double income- 
tax. 


•Panikkar, K. M., The Indian Princes in Council (London, Humphrey 
Milford, 1936) 36-41. 
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Mints and coinage in Indian States. 

Construction of tramways in Indian States. 

Extension of the Fugitive Offenders’ Act, 1881, to Indian States and 
administered areas. 

28. Division of reparation payments due from Germany between British 
India and the Indian States. 

29. Procedure for consulting the Standing Committee and the Chamber 
before the resolutions are passed. 

30. Question of amending Section 45 of the Code of Civil Procedure 1908 
(V of 1908) to enable Civil and Revenue Courts in British India to send their 
decrees for execution to the Courts of the Indian States. 

31. Question of giving publicity to the proceedings of the Chamber of 
Princes. 

32. Question of Jinking inter-State telephones. 

33. Employment of Europeans etc. in Indian States. 

34. Assessment of compensation for lands required in British India and 
in Indian States for irrigation purposes etc. 

35. Reciprocity between British India and Indian States as regards the 
recognition of previous convictions awarded by Courts of States or of British 
India. 


36. Contribution made by the Indian States and other Rulers towards 
charities and other public causes of benefit to India, in times both of peace 
and of war. 

37. Leadership of the Indian delegation to the League of Nations. 


APPENDIX V 


Resolutions adopted by the Government of India in regard to 
the Matters arising out of the Codifications of Political 
Practice * 

1. Acquisition of residential property by Ruling Princes and Chiefs in 
British India, December 19, 1932. FPD No. 2563/1163, Internal, 1922. 

2. Grant of prospecting licences and mining leases by Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs in their territories, July 12, 1923. FPD No. 1130/4615, Internal, 1923. 

3. Construction and maintenance of telephone system in Indian States, 
October 1, 1923. FPD No. 524, Internal, 1923. 

4. Construction and maintenance of Railways in Indian States, December 
5, 1923. FPD No. 202, Internal, 1923. 

5. Construction and maintenance of telegraph system in Indian States, 
December 6, 1923. FPD No. 42, Internal, 1923. 

6. Assessment of compensation for lands required in British India and 
Indian States respectively for railway purposes, March 30, 1926. FPD 
No. 493, Internal, 1926. 

7. Wireless telegraphy and telephony in Indian States, May 27, 1926, 

FPD No. 46, Internal, 1926. ^ 

8. Employment in Indian States of European British subjects, September 
7, 1929. FPD No. 164, Political, 1929. 

9. Dealings between Indian States and capitalists and financial agents, 
May 30, 1930. FPD No. 170, Reforms, 1929. 

10. Construction of tramways other than purely urban tramways in 
Indian States, June 19, 1930. FPD No. 4941/24, Reforms, 1930. 


No. 9, Special Secret, 1930. 
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COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY AND THE STATES* 

Cases in which the British Government offered the Appointment of 
a Commission of Enquiry to the Rulers 

Indore —Early in 1926 the Maharaja Tukeji Rao of Indore was offered 
a Commission of Enquiry to investigate the question of his connection with 
the conspiracy by certain officials of the State to kidnap Mumtaz Begum, 
His Highness’ favourite dancing girl, culminating in the murder of Sheikh 
Abdul Qadir Bawla in Bombay. His Highness, however, declined the offer 
and proposed to abdicate provided the enquiry was abandoned. This was 
accepted by the Government of India. 

Bharatpur —Recently the Government of India, as the result of the indebted¬ 
ness of the State due to the extravagance of the Maharaja and general mal¬ 
administration in the State, offered a Commission of Enquiry to the Maha¬ 
raja. The offer was refused by His Highness, who left the administration 
entirely in the hands of His Excellency the Viceroy. His Highness has been 
advised to entertain a European Dewan selected by the Government of India, 
and to delegate to him full powers of administration, and to abstain from 
issuing orders direct, except in the case of minor departments. 

Nabha —In 1922 there were serious allegations of oppression and methodical 
perpetration of injustice by the Maharaja of Nabha under the cover of legal 
forms. A Special Commissioner was appointed to enquire into these allega¬ 
tions, and, as a result of his report. His Highness the Maharaja of Nabha 
was permitted to sever his connection with the State on certain terms. The 
following are the more important of these conditions: 

(1) The administration of the State will be handed to the Government 
of India, and the Maharaja will formally abdicate in favour of his son when 
the latter comes of age; 

(2) The Maharaja will in future reside outside the State on an allowance 
from the State; 

(3) That the Nabha State will pay a substantial sum to the Patiala 
Durbar by way of compensation; 

(4) His Highness’ visit to certain specified places will require the previous 
permission of the Government of India; and 

(5) That the Maharaja will remain subject to the obligation of loyalty 
and obedience to the British Crown and the Government of India. 

These conditions were subject to annulment or modification in event of 
failure to fulfil any obligation. 


♦Indian States Committee, Oral Evidence recorded before the Committee 
(for official use) 104-6 (extracts). 
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POSITION OF INDIAN STATES 

Legal Opinion of the Joint Counsel on the Position of Indian States vis-a-vis 
British Government , and the Comments of the Indian States ’ Committee 
centre as well as the Nehru Committee on it 

Legal Opinion of. the Counsel 

The main conclusions of the memorandum submitted by the joint counsel 
to the Indian States Committee were as follows: 

1. The relationship between the Crown and the various States (which 
were originally independent) was legal, importing definite rights and obliga¬ 
tions on both sides.’ 

2. The Indian States possessed all original sovereign powers, except in 
so far as any had been transferred to the Crown. Thus, ‘the complete sove¬ 
reignty of the State is divided between the State and the Crown’ with the 
States having residuary jurisdiction. 

3. This transfer had been effected by the consent of the States concerned, 
and in no other way. 

4. The consent of a State to transfer sovereign rights to the Crown was 
individual to that State, and the actual agreement made by the State must 
be investigated to see what rights and obligations had been created. 

5. Such agreement appeared normally in a treaty or other formal engage¬ 
ment. An agreement to transfer sovereign powers was, however, capable of 
being made informally. In such cases the onus was on the transferer, viz. 
the Crown, to prove the agreement. 

6. The relationship of the Crown as Paramount Power and the State was- 
one involving mutual rights and obligations. In this context Paramountcy 
was not a factor creating rights or obligations but ‘merely a name for a certain 
set of rights when vested by consent in another sovereign State.’ Conse¬ 
quently Paramountcy gave to the Crown definite rights and imposed upon it 
definite duties in respect of certain matters like foreign affairs, internal and 
external security etc. It, therefore, did not confer upon the Crown any 
authority or discretion to do acts which were not necessary for the exercise 
of such rights and the performance of such duties. 

7. The mutual rights and obligations created by treaty and agreement were 
between the State and the British Crown, i.e. the King in his British or, it 
may be, in his Imperial capacity, and not with the King in the light of any 
one of his dominions. 

Finally, “the British Crown has this in common with a corporation that by 
its nature it must act through individuals; but where it has undertaken 0 fic¬ 
tions and duties which have been entrusted to it by the other contracting pai > 
in reliance on its special characteristic and reputation, it must carr> °u t lose 
obligations and duties by persons under its control; and cannot delegate 
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performance to independent persons nor assign to others the burden of 
its obligations or the benefits of its rights. So the British Crown cannot 
require the Indian States to transfer the loyalty, which they have undertaken 
to show to the British Crown, to any third party, nor can it, without their 
consent, hand over to persons, who are in law or fact independent of the con¬ 
trol of the British Crown, the conduct of the States’ foreign relations, nor the 
maintenance of their external or internal security.” 

While agreeing with the joint counsel that the relationship of the States 
was with the British Crown and not with the Government of India, the 
Butler Committee refuted their basic assumptions regarding the sovereignty 
of the States. It maintained that, historically, the States were not independent 
and sovereign when they came into contact with the British Power. ‘In 
fact, none of the States ever held international status. Nearly all of them 
were subordinate or tributary to the Moghul empire, Maratha supremacy 
or the Sikh kingdom, and dependant on them.’ Further, while agreeing 
with the counsel that the treaties between the Paramount Power and the 
States should not be read as a whole, the Butler Committee refused to accept 
the argument of the Joint Opinion that only agreements between the States 
and British Government were the source for determining their relationship. 
According to the Committee, th»s relationship was not a mere contractual 
relationship, resting on treaties made more than a century ago but was the 
product of change and growth, depending on treaties, engagements and 
sanads supplemented by usage, sufferance and political practice. Thus the 
theory of limited Paramountcy agreement as enunciated at the joint counsel 
was unsupported by evidence. Nor was the contention of the counsel regard¬ 
ing Paramountcy giving to the Crown definite rights and obligations in 
regard to certain matters only was correct unless these matters, according to 
the Committee, “are made to cover all those acts which the Crown ... has 
considered necessary for imperial purposes, for the good government of 
India as a whole, the good government of individual States, the suppression 
of barbarous practices, the saving of human life and for dealing with cases 
in which rulers have proved unfit for their position.” 

This all-pervasive nature of Paramountcy prompted the Butler Committee 
to conclude that Paramountcy was indefinable as it had to adapt itself in 
accordance with the circumstances and situations developing in the States 
and outside. 

While elucidating the limitations on the sovereign powers of the Princes, 
the Indian States Committee reminded the Princes that the Princes should not 
resent the Paramountcy of the Paramount Power, for, if it provided checks 
on their powers it also protected them against ‘the danger of destruction’ 
from within as well as without. It was in this context that the Paramount 
Power was prepared to retain them under its protective umbrella by agreeing 
to their demand that the relationship of the States with the Paramount Power 
could not be substituted by the relationship with a new government in British 
India responsible to an Indian legislature without their consent. 
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The conclusion of the Butler Committee as well as of the joint counsel of 
Indian States having direct relationship with the Crown and not with the 
Government of India was challenged by the British India. Commenting on 
this, the Nehru Committee report maintained that this proposition was “un¬ 
tenable historically and legally.” In actual practice it w f as the Government 
of India and not the Crown with which the Rulers came into direct contact 
and the Political Secretary of the Government of India practically discharged 
all the functions pertaining to Indian States as there was no separate member 
in charge of political portfolio. Further, in the theory of “personal relation¬ 
ship and personal confidence and the consequent duty of paramount power 
remaining in India to discharge its obligations/' the British Indian statesmen 
envisaged an attempt on the part of Paramountcy to keep the tw'o Indias sepa¬ 
rate from each other and to nullify their demand of ‘dominion status’ for the 
whole of India. They therefore requested the Princes not to be led by 
legal ingenuities but by broader considerations of national interests. They 
also warned the Rulers that such theories were “fraught with mischievous 
possibilities which could only lead to disaster” in future. 
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CONFEDERATION SCHEME* 


Memorandum by His Highness the Maharaja of Indore, His 
Highness the Maharaj Rana of Dholpur , Nawab Liaqat 
Hayat Khan and Sir Prabhashankar Pattani 


The future constitution of India has been the subject of close examination 
by many able and eminent authorities, and as it was considered necessary to 
bring about a union between British India and the Indian States for determin¬ 
ing the policies in regard to subjects of common concern, and execution and 
administration thereof, various methods for bringing about that unity have 
been explored, and proposals formulated during the past few years. At the 
Round Table Conference held last year, however, the suggestion to bring 
about such a union on the Federal basis took more definite shape and the 
deliberations of the Conference proceeded on the basis that the future consti¬ 
tution of India should be of a Federal type embracing both British India and 
the Indian States. The precise form and structure of the new Federal Govern¬ 
ment, as rightly stated inter alia by the Prime Minister in the declaration 
made by him on behalf of His Majesty’s Government on January 19th, 
1931, was to be determined after further discussion with the Princes and repre- 

The Conference has resumed its work and the Federal Structure Committee 
is now engaged in formulating the precise form and structure of the new con¬ 
stitution in all the minute details. This must naturally require working out 
and evolving a scheme that might be acceptable to the various interests 


concerned. 

To secure the support and adherence to it, the constitution must take due 
note of all the various standpoints on the several details and provide for them 
adequately; failing that, it would not have the necessary support, and. conse¬ 
quently, would not work successfully, and if it is pushed through under pres¬ 
sure, it is likely to do more harm than good. 

The Federal Structure Committee outlined, after their deliberations last year, 
a scheme for the proposed future Federal Constitution for India. Details 
on important points were left over for further consideration last year and they 
are being taken up now. As I was not then a member of the Round Table 
Conference, and had no occasion to communicate my views to the Indian 
States’ Delegation or the Conference, I consider it advisable for me to express 
my views at this stage on the several important points at issue, and take this 
opportunity of placing them on record for consideration. 

In introducing the scheme hereafter stated, I shall add one observation 
viz.: that the future constitution for all India on the Federal basis will have 


^Indian Round Tabic Conference (Second Session), Proceedings of 
Federal Structure Committee and Minorities Committee (London, His Majesty’s 
Stationery Office, 1932) 518-9. 
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be on the basis suited to the peculiar conditions in the country, and not 


on the basis of the constitutions of a Federal type existing in other coun¬ 
tries. If no two of those constitutions are exactly alike, there is greater rea¬ 
son and justification for India with her peculiar conditions and a large variety 
of interests (e.g., non-autonomous Provinces and Sovereign Indian States) 
to evolve our own scheme and a constitution which would be suited to, and 
satisfy the requirements of, the several interests, and varying and peculiar 
conditions and sentiments of the people and their Princes. 

In my opinion, the main features of the constitution should proceed on the 
following lines: 

1. Federated British Indian Provinces, i.e., British India and the States col¬ 


lectively. 


The States will, with the assent of the Crown, constitute themselves into an 
Electoral College which may be given any suitable name, i.e., all the States 
will make one group or unit for the purpose of electing their quota of repre¬ 
sentatives to the Federal Legislature. 

2. Federation to be for purposes of specified matters of common interest 
only. 

3. Functions. Policy and Legislation in regard to, and administration 
of, certain specified subjects, as detailed in Annex A. 

Note : The Federal Legislature will lay down policy and enactjlaws relat¬ 
ing to the subjects enumerated in Annex A. 

The States will, then, automatically pass the Federal Laws asJState Laws 
and they will then come into force within the territories of the[States. 

In the event of failure on the part of any State to carry out the policy and 
laws passed, the Confederation of States will use its influence and bring round 
the defaulting State through its representative; but even if that fails, which 
is not likely, the Federal Government will take necessary action through the 
Crown. 

4. Structure and Composition of the Federal Government, (a) Legislature . 
There should be preferably only one Chamber, to which representatives could 
be sent by States through the Electoral College referred to above. The 
representation of the Indian States should be 50 per cent. If it is bicameral, 
the States should have 50 per cent representation in the Upper Chamber 
and on population basis in the Lower Chamber. 

(b) Execution. (1) The States need not insist on a fixed number of repre¬ 
sentatives in the Federal Executive. (2) The Executive will ibe responsible 
to the Legislature. 


5. Method of Election of States Representatives. The States wi!! constitute 
themselves into a Confederation for the purpose of Federation with British 
India. This will serve as an Electoral College for electing their representatives 
to the Federal legislature. The Confederation will be composed of repre- 



sentaiives of Sovereign States and of groups of the remaining States. 

Major States may be allotted a fixed number of seats to ensure t 
vidual representation, and some regional distribution I may a so u 
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weight. The details will be settled by the States themselves. 

The representatives constituting the quota of the States will represent 
the States collectively and they will include among them representatives of 
major States for whom seats will be reserved. 

6. Federal Finance . Federal finance will be found from indirect taxation 
only, so far as m least the States are concerned. 

7. Supreme Court and Arbitration Courts. There should be a Court to 
deal with constitutional questions only. In case the volume of work does 
not justify the constitution of a permanent Court, provision should be made 
for the constitution of a Court each time as the occasion arises but the quali¬ 
fications of the eligible personnel and the method of its constitution shall 
have to be specifically and definitely laid down in the constitution. 

For disputes between the Crown and the Indian States, provision should be 
made that they shall be settled by an Impartial Court of Arbitration, dis¬ 
tinctly separate from the Federal Court, the constitution of which should also 
be defined beforehand. The Arbitration Court should also decide disputes 
between a State or States and Provinces inter se , or between a State or States 
and Central Government of British India. Neither the Federal Court nor 
the Court of Arbitration shall exercise jurisdiction as the highest Court of 
Appeal. 



ANNEXURE A 


No. 

in 

Devolution 

Rules 


Subject 


5. (a) Railways 


(b) Aircraft and all matters 
connected therewith. 

(c) Inland Waterways, etc. 


6. Shipping and Navigation, etc. 

7. Lighthouses, etc. 

8. Port Quarantine and Marine 

Hospitals. 

9. Ports 

10. Posts, telegraphs, telephones, 

including wireless installations. 


Federal, for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. Administration to be Fede¬ 
ral only for through lines. 

Do 

Federal, for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion in respect of inland water¬ 
ways, affecting more than one 
component State. 

Federal, for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Federal, for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Federal as far as international 
requirements are concerned. 

No special opinion. 

Posts, telegraphs, trunk tele¬ 
phones and wireless installations 
to be Federal, but with such quali- 
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11. Customs 


Salt 

12. Currency and Coinage 


14. 

Savings Bank 

15. 

Indian Audit Dept. 

21. 

Control of Cultivation and 
manufacture of opium. Sale of 
opium for export. 

22. 

Stores and Stationery required 
for Imperial Departments. 

24. 

Geological Survey of India 

26. 

Botanical Survey of India 

27. 

Inventions and Designs 

28. 

Copyright 

29. 

Emigration from and immigra¬ 
tion into British India. 

31. 

Central Police Organisation 

35. 

Survey of India 

38. 

Meteorology 

39. 

Census Statistics 

40. 

All-India Services 

44. 

Immovable property, etc. 

45. 

Public Services Commission 


fications as may be necessary for 
the purposes of adjustment with 
the States in matters of detail. 

1. Maritime Customs: Federal, 
subject to special rights and 
obligations under treaties, agree¬ 
ments and engagements with the 
Maritime States. 

2. On external frontiers of India: 
Federal, subject to special case of 
Kashmir. 

Federal subject to the existing 
rights of the Indian States. 
Federal, subject to adjustment, 
with the States concerned, of such 
rights as are not already conceded 
by them. 

Post Office Savings Bank: Federal 
for Policy and Legislation. 

Federal Audit to be Federal. 
Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

For Federal Departments to be 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Emigration from and immigration 
into India: Federal for Policy and 
Legislation. 

Federal Police to be Federal. 
Federal. 

Federal. 

Federal for Policy and Legisla¬ 
tion. 

Federal Services should be Federal. 
Immovable property acquired and 
maintained at the cost of Federal 
Government should be Federal. 
Federal for the purposes of Fede¬ 
ral Services. 


Note • The remaining subjects should not be federalised. 
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APPENDIX IX 

PRINCES AND THE FEDERATION* _ 

Resolution passed by a Meeting of Indian Princes and 
Representatives held at Bombay on the 25 th February , 1935. 

The Princes and the representatives of the States present at this meeting 
have examined the Government of India Bill and the draft Instrument of 
Accession and read and considered the Report made by the Committee of 
Ministers presided over by Sir A. Hyderi which has recently dealt with some 
of the important provisions of the said Bill and draft Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion. They have also considered the opinions of legal advisers and experts 
whose views have been obtained thereon. While reserving to themselves the 
right to offer further observations and criticisms in due course, the Princes 
and the representatives of the States present at this meeting fully endorse the 
observations and criticisms contained in the Report submitted by the Com¬ 
mittee of Ministers to the extent that the Committee have been able to deal 
with the matters in question. 

This meeting desires to emphasise that in many respects the Bill and the 
Instrument of Accession depart from the agreements arrived at during the 
meetings of representatives of the States with members of His Majesty’s 
Government, and regrets to note that the Bill and the Instrument of Acces¬ 
sion do not secure those vital interests and fundamental requisites of the 
States on which they have throughout laid great emphasis. 

This meeting is of the definite opinion that in their present form, and with¬ 
out satisfactory modification and alteration on fundamental points, the Bill 
and Instrument of Accession cannot be regarded as acceptable to Indian States. 


•Views of Indian States: Correspondence relating to a Meeting of States’ 
Rulers held at Bombay to discuss the Government of India BUI and a Provisional 
Draft Ins,rumen of Accession (Delhi, Government of I„ dla Press, 1933) 11. 
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Lord Irwin's Note on the General Principles of Administration 
in the States* 


I. The function of the government may be described as the task, firstly, of 
ensuring to the individuals comprising the society the opportunity of develop¬ 
ing themselves as human beings, and secondly, of moulding them into a com¬ 
pact and contented stale. The discharge of this double function involves the 
necessity of finding and maintaining the due balance between the rights of the 
individual and those of the State to which he belongs. 

II. The life of a community depends upon being regulated not by the 
arbitrary will of individuals but by Law, which should expressly or tacitly be 
based upon and represent the general will of the community. 

This is equally true of Autocracy, Oligarchy, and Democracy. 

And the efforts of Rulers therefore, whether they be one or many, should 
be directed to the establishment of Reign of Law. 

III. The application of these principle supplies among other needs: 

(a) Protection of individual life, liberty, and property, etc. 

(b) The provision of adequate machinery for the adjustment ot 
disputes among individuals. 

(c) The provision of adequate machinery of justice i.e., proper code 
of law, law court, appeals, etc. 

(d) The recognition of the equality of all members of the State 
before the law. 

IV. These things depend upon: 

(1) An administration conducted in accordance with law. 

(2) An efficient and uncorrupt police force. 

(3) An efficient judicial system, strong in.personnel, who are secure 
from arbitrary interference by the executive and are secure in the 
tenure of their office so long as they do their duty. 


V. The fundamental principle of State in I implies that government must 
follow definite principles in: 

(a) the collection of revenue from its subjects. 

( b) the expenditure of revenue so collected. 

VI. Revenue: Taxation should be: 


(a) as light as possible. 

( b ) easy of collection. . ...... 

; . . hr ab e to forecast his liability, 

(o) certain i.e. the tax-payer should dc auu. j 

(d) proportionate to the means of tax-pa\ei to pa) 


*FPD No. 727, Political, 1927 (extracts). 
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VII. Expenditure: From this it follows that the proportion of revenues 
allotted to the personal expenditure of one ruler should be as moderate as will 
suffice to maintain his position and dignity, in order that as large a proportion 
as possible may be available for the development of the life of the community 
and its individual citizens. The civil list of an enlightened modern ruler is 
formally fixed at either a definite sum or a definite percentage of the total 
income of the state. 

. VIII. Under the general head of development fall: 



Education. 
Health. 
Agriculture. 
Housing, etc. 


The devolution of many such subjects and local bodies make for good 
government. 

IX. Government must be, by the nature of its task, responsible and not 
irresponsible in character. 

In democracy, it is responsible to a wide electorate. 

X. Every government should have some machinery by which it can inform 
itself of the needs and desires of its subjects and by which these can make their 
voice heard. 

These machinery need not be strictly representative (or elective) in cha¬ 
racter, but its essential requisite is that it should maintain a close connec¬ 
tion between government and governed. 

XI. There are other matters, such as religious toleration, the encouragement 
of mutual confidence and harmony between the employee and employed, in 
which government may not be able to make effective use of law, but in which 
it is nonetheless bound to direct its influence towards the preservation of 
friendly and neighbourly relation between the different component parts of 
the single unit of the state, 

XII. Perhaps the principal necessity for a ruler is that he should be able to 
choose wise counsellors and, having chosen them, he should trust them. 
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CO-OPERATIVE GROUPING* 

The attitudes of the Princes on the question of co-operative groupinghasbeen 
authoritatively stated in our reply to His Excellency’s opening address during 
the last Chamber session. We recognise the desirability of taking suitable 
action, where needed, to ensure efficiency' of administration and we feel that 
this can be done on a voluntary basis without impinging on the sovereignty 
of the States concerned. As such we should like to elucidate certain points 
which appear to require further consideration. 

(a) What is the criterion or the basis under which States are invited to co¬ 
operate for certain administrative purposes? 

( b ) With regard to the proposed scheme of joint police force, the following 
points need clarification— 

(1) That the extent to which the police force would discharge the func¬ 
tion of the Paramount Power in protecting the State concerned, that part 
of expenditure should be borne by the Paramount Power as has been done 
in Neemuch. 

(2) Is there any objection to associate a committee of Rulers or ministers 
with the presidents to advise the Resident with regard to the functioning 
and control of the joint police force? 

(c) What would be the inter-relation of the local and joint police force when 
both are operating in the same sphere of action? Who will control them? 

(d) What is the object of the proposed Intelligence Scheme and how is it 
intended to work? 

( e) What is the objection to the proposal that the States so desiring may 
arrange either with their adjoining important States or with retired judges to 
high court or retired senior district or session judges to come to the State for 
a certain number of days during the month or in the quarter, to dispose of 
those appeals, which would ordinarily go to a high court in British India? 

The Princes feel that, since the objective in view' can be achieved through 
cordial advice and on a voluntary basis, this should be encouraged in prefer¬ 
ence to imposing any scheme without regard to the special condition of the 
States concerned. 


FPD No. 34 (3), Political Secret, 1940, 16. 
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attachment of states act* 

An Act to render Legal the Attachment of Certain Indian States 
to other Indian States 

1. Attachment of States. (1) At the instance or with the consent of His- 
Majesty’s Representative for the exercise of the functions of the Crown in 
■ts relations with Indian States, any Indian State not mentioned in Divisions 
1 to XVI of the Table of Seats appended to Part II of the First Schedule to 
the Government of India Act, 1935 (26 Geo. V & I Edw. VIII, c. 2) (as in 
force at the passing of this Act), being a State included in the Western India 
States Agency or the Gujarat States Agency on the 25th day of August 1943 
may be attached to any other Indian State and, in connexion with the attach- 
ment, provision may be made for 

(a) the exercise by, or transfer to, courts and officers of the last-men¬ 
tioned Indian State, with or without limitations or conditions, of any 
powers or jurisdiction in or in relation to the first-mentioned Indian State 
which were or could have been exercised by or on behalf of the Crown 
therein before the attachment; 

(b) the relinquishment, as a consequence of the attachment, of any such 
powers or jurisdiction of the Crown as aforesaid; 

(c) the tiansfer of cases pending at the date of the attachment before 
courts or officers of the Crown; and this subsection shall have effect not¬ 
withstanding anything in the Foreign Jursidiction Act, 1890 (53 & 54 
Viet., c. 37), the Government of India Act, 1935 (26 Geo. V & 1 Edw. 
Mil, c. 2), any other Act for the time being in force, or any Letters Patent, 
Order in Council or other instrument. 

(2) ihis section shall be deemed always to have had effect: 

Provided that His Majesty’s Representative for the exercise of the func- 
tioj if the Crown in its relations with Indian States may give such direc¬ 
tions, if any, as he thinks proper for rendering valid or lawful anything done 
or omitted before the passing of this Act which would otherwise be invalid or 
unlawful by virtue of the provisions of this section. 

2. Short title . This Act may be cited as the India (Attachment of States) 
Act, 1944. 


*Gwyer, M., and Appadorai, A., ed , Speeches and Documents on Indian 
Constitution 1921-47, Vol. II (London, Oxford University Press, 762 . 3 
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FUTURE GOVERNMENT OF GREATER INDIA: 
QUESTIONS POSED BY THE RULERS* 


General 

We are prepared to discuss and negotiate the future Government of Greater 
India. You can count upon our whole-hearted co-operation and goodwill 
and if necessary, even sacrifice as we consider necessary for the immediate 
attainment by India of her full stature. 


Constitution-Making Body 


I. What will be the composition of the proposed constitution-making body 
and what will be its functions? The question of procedure will, of course, 
have to be settled later. 

If. Is it to discuss the future Government of British India or its compo¬ 
nent units? If so, we cannot be expected to participate in it just as we would 
not like British Indian interference in our internal arrangements. 

III. Whatever the form and functions of the proposed body, we take it 
as understood, 

(a) that it will not be free to discuss questions relating to the conti¬ 
nuance of monarchical form of Government of ruling dynasty in each 

State; 

(b) that its decision affecting the States will be subject to ratification by 

them. 

IV. We are glad to endorse the statement of Secretary of State in regard 
to representation of the State subjects in these discussions. The question 
of association of non-official element in the States with the co-operation of 
the Slates on the court-making body is a question for the decision of the 
Rulers and State Governments concerned. 

Interim Arrangements 

I. Whether interim arrangements contemplated are for the Government 
of British India alone or for the whole of India? 

II. Would the functions of Governor-General and the Crown Represcn- 
tative continue to be separate and will they be discharged by two separate 

persons or one person? , • 

III. What would be the position regarding Paramountcy dunng the inte im 

period? 


*PA. CH. VII ( a ) 16 of 1957. 
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IV. Separate machinery will have to be devised for, 



(a) matters exclusively concerning States in the sphere of Paramountcy; 

(b) matters of common concern with British India. 


V. Is it proposed to pursue the interim arrangements even if there is no 
settlement in regard to bigger issues? 

VI. Will the British Government in the interim period be responsible to 
the legislature or to Governor-General? 

General Question 

I. Is India to be absolutely independent or will she have some connection 
with the Crown? 

II. What will be the position of States in an independent India? Would 
they be free to negotiate separate treaties with (a) Government of Britain 
(b) British India? 

III. If there is complete independence, will Britain be prepared to defend 
India? If so, on what terms? 

IV. In the proposed treaty between Government of Britain and the future 
India Government or Governments, do you propose making any provision 
in regard to treaty obligation to the States? 

V. In case British India decides on more than one India, we presume that 
the discretion of the States will be unfettered to join one or the other or to 
stand aloof or to have a confederation of States which may so desire. 


Note II 


I 

(a) The States will not hamper nor stand in the way of complete self- 
government or independence being granted by the British Government to 
India. 

(b) In a free India, whatever the form of government, there will be no room 
for Paramountcy. The relations between the new Indian Government and the 
States will be regulated on the basis of mutual agreement or treaties. 

(c) In any treaties that are made or sought to be made between both the 
present British Government and the new Government of India, the Indian 
States should be fully and adequately consulted. 


II 


(a) The monarchical form of government and the continuance of the ruling 
dynasty in each State should not be affected by the new scheme. 

(b) The Indian States will exercise full rights of internal administration 
but will be willing to arrive at an agreement with British India for the purpose 

a Central authority charged with the formulation of policies and with the 
administration of subjects of common interest like defence, external affairs 
communications, sea customs, tariffs. The Central authority should 
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preferably be a body representing the new government in British India and 
the government of States, the representation to be in such manners as may 
be decided upon by mutual consultation and agreement. 
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III 


The States, as such, do not propose to take part in question relating to the 
internal administration of the provinces in British India or in the discussions 
relating to Pakistan, Sikhistan, Dravidstan etc. Persons appearing before 
the Cabinet Delegation, of course, are entitled to express their personal view 
without committing the States as such. 

IV 

With regard to internal administration of the States, there will be no dicta¬ 
tion or interference either by the British Government or by the new govern¬ 
ment except that steps should be taken for the attainment of a definite stan¬ 
dard of association of the people with the government, to be arranged for by 
the States themselves with due advertence to local circumstances. A remov¬ 
able executive on the model of British Parliament should not be regarded 
as either essential or necessarily suited to the conditions of India. 
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JAWAHARLAL NEHRU'S LETTER TO 
PATIALA MAH RAJA A* 


Delhi , 
26th June , 1947 . 

Thanks for your letter of June 23rd which I have just received. The ques¬ 
tion of having some States Department of the Government of India has long 
been under consideration. This was felt essential in order to avoid the void 
that was being created by the ending of the Political Department. Cases 
have come to my notice where a certain amount of chaos was already creep¬ 
ing in.... 

2. At first, it was proposed by the Political Department to get the various 
States to correspond directly with the different departments of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. This was not a feasible proposition and led to delay and lack 
of uniformity. 

3. Thereupon we pointed out these difficulties and said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India could not function in this way without less of efficiency and 
without injuring the administrative apparatus. It was essential that there 
should be some common channel through which communications between 
the States and Government of India could pass. Thereupon it was suggested 
that the States Department should be opened which should serve as such 
a common channel. The Viceroy put fonvard his proposal and we accepted 
it. A department has already been started and is functioning under the Home 
Minister Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. Mr. V. P. Menon is acting as secretary 
of this department. It is working in co-operation with the Political Depart¬ 
ment and gradually all the Government of India work of the Political Depart¬ 
ment will be transferred to it. 

4. This was done not only at our instance but to meet the desire of some 
States. You will appreciate that this procedure is advantageous both to the 
Government of India and the States. It has nothing to do with any final 
settlements arrived at and it does not afreet the States’ interests in any way. 
It i in fact merely a procedure for the Government of India to transact its 
business with greater speed and efficiency. 

5. you must be aware that a proposal has been made for a “standstill” 
agreement between the Government of India and the States till such time 
as new arrangements between them have been made. The Political Depart¬ 
ment’s draft for such a “standstill agreement” has presumably been sent to 
you. We have sent another draft which is in some way an amendment of the 
other draft.... 


JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


''Patiala Archives , Chamber Section, VII ip) 31 of 1947 (extracts). 
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DOCUMENTS—UNPUBLISHED—OFFICIAL—FOREIGN 

AND POLITICAL DEPARTMENT* 

1860-1945 


Honours conferred on the Maharaja of Benares. Political despatch from 
Secretary of State to Government of India, No. 2, 12 January I860. 

Political Despatch from the Secretary of State to Governor-General in Coun¬ 
cil, No. 31, 2 March 1860. 

Announcement to Bundelkhand Chiefs of the privilege of adoption. Letter 
of Secretary of State to Governor-General of India in Council. No 19 
8 March 1860. ' ; 

Political despatch to the Secretary of State from the Government of India. 
No. 25, 12 March 1860. 


II 

Adoption Sanads and right of succession to Princes. Political despatch of 
Lord Canning to Sir C. Wood, the then Secretary of State. No 43 A 
30 April 1860. 

Rewards conferred on the Chief of Rajputana and their subordinates for the 
services during the mutiny. No. 607-52, Part A, April 1860. 

Minute by Sir Barte Fare on the subject of adoption as affecting the succes¬ 
sion in native States (June 19, 1860). No. 261, Part A. June I860. 

Political Despatch of the Secretary of State to Government of India, No. 
109, 22 August 1860. 

Holkar State Affairs. Proceedings (hereinafter referred to as Progs.) No. 
115-18, Part A, January 1861. 

Concessions given to native States. No. 390-3, Part A, June 1S6J. 

Report of good feelings expressed by the Maharaja of Benares. Political 
despatch to the Secretary of Slate. No. 104, 8 July 1861. 

Sirohi Affairs. No. 142-4, Part A, December 1861. 

Sanads conferred upon certain Chiefs in Bengal conferring on them the right 
of adoption. No. 376-82, Political A, March 1862. 

Jhabua Affairs. No. 33-6, Judicial A, May 1865. 

Return of the native States under British management whether the parties 
are minors or from any other cause. Progs., No. 143-55, June 1865. 

Liquidation of the debt of Sirohi State. Progs., No. 122, July 1865. 

Political despatch of the Governor-General to the Secretary of State, March 
1866. 


* TIlc 1 - c ords pertaining to this Department are available till 1938 in the 
National Archives of India and since 1938 in the Archives of the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, 
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Settlement of boundary disputes between Bastar and Jaipur. Progs., No. 

157-70, Political B, April 1868. 

Kapurthala Case. Progs., No. 179-83, December 1868. 

Alirajpur Affairs. No. 49-55, Political A, April 1869. 

Misconduct of the Chief of Jangira. Progs., No. 132-46, October 1869. 
Proposals to fine Kotah State. Progs., No. 55, January 1870. 

Gross oppression by Khairgarh Chief. Progs., No. 179-80. January 1870. 
Proposal to fine Kotah State. No. 282, General, May 1870. 
Maladministration of Panna State. Progs., No. 288-92, June 1870. 

Secretary of States’ Despatch to Government of India regarding the affairs 
in Patna. Progs., No. 191, September 1870. 

Alwar Affairs. Progs., No. 148-83, October 1870. 

Maladministration of the State of Panna. Progs., No. 21-4, November 
1870. 


Disputed succession of Chamba State. Progs.. No. 85, May 1871. 

Lawa Affairs. No. 500-75, July 1871. 

Despatch of Secretary of State to Government of India on Marwar Affairs. 
Progs., No. 188, July 1872. 

Despatch of Secretary of State on Sindhia’s territorial exchange with Nizam. 
Progs., No. 67, May 1873. 

Boundary dispute between the State of Patiala and Dholpur. Progs., 
No. 463-4, July 1873. 

Khairgarh State taken under British Management. Progs., No. 224, February 
1874. 

Boundary dispute between Dhar and Indore. No. 210-6, Political A, Septem¬ 
ber 1874. 

Deposition of Sakti Chief. Progs., No. 94-9, July 1875. 

Baroda Affairs. Progs., No. 9-86, July 1875. 

Military ranks conferred on Sindhia and Maharaja of Kashmir. Progs., 
Part I, No. 27-33, December 1877. 

Imperial Assemblage of India. Progs., Part II, No. 286-496, December 

1877. 

Boundary disputes. Progs., No. 121-44. April 1878. 

Disturbances in Suket and deposition of Raja. Progs., No. 312-20, May 

1878. 

Offer of the troops by Maharaja of Kapurthala for Imperial Defence. No. 
63-6, Political B, July 1878. 

Table of Salutes of native Princes and Chiefs. No. 149-86, October 1883. 
interference of Maharaja Holkar in a family dispute between the Maharaj 
Panna and his younger brother. Progs., No. 4S-9, Secret I, April 1884. 
Pudukottai Affairs. No. 83-5, Political A, April 1884. 

Restoration of Gwalior fo< i and cantonment of Morer to Maharaja of Sindhia. 
No. 94-6, Secret I, March 1886. 

Maladministration of Porbander State. No. 173-9, Internal A, May 1886 . 
Porbander affairs. No. 132-5, Internal A, November 1886. 

Deprivation of powers of the Ruler of Porbander. Progs., No. 133-14, 
February 1887. 
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Progs., No. 14-16, 


No. 49-58, 
No. 172-4, 


List of native Chiefs arranged in order of precedence. 

Secret, July 1887. 

Pr ° mo !‘ Q ° n , 8iven t0 the Maharaj of Cooch Behar in the British Army. 
No. 198, Internal A, Oclober 1887. 

Devvas Affairs. Progs., No. 43-9, K. W. Internal A, August 1888. 

Despatch from the Secretary of State regarding Manipur. No 113-15 
Secret E, October 1891. ’ 

Akalkot Affairs. No. 242-8, Internal A, October 1891. 

Maladministration of the Slate of Nagod in Baghelkhand. 

Internal A, April 1893. 

Restoration of administrative powers to ihe Raja of Makrai. 

Internal A, September 1893. 

Jhalawar Affairs. No. 10-13, Secret Internal, March 1896. 

Proposal of the Nawab of Bahawalpur to remove his eldest son from the line 
of succession, negatived. No. 11-31, Secret 1, January 1898. 

Akalkot. Question of disputed succession. No. 190-1, Internal, July 1898 
Bharatpur Affairs. Progs., No. 284-97, Internal, August 1899. 

Formation of the Imperial Cadet Corps with a view to providing military 
rank and employment to a limited number of young men of princely or 
aristocratic birth. No. 1-24, Secret 1, December 1901. 

Panna Affairs. No. 101-30, Internal A, June 1902. 

Grant of Honorary rank to H. H. the Nawab of Rampur in the Army. No 
66-72, Internal, November 1902. 

Military honours confered on native chiefs at Delhi on the occasion of 
Coronation Durbar. No. 4-62, Political A, February 1903. 
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No. 172, Political Secret, 


Opposition from the Talukdars against Attachment Scheme. No. 260, 
Political, 1945. 

Confederation of Deccan States. No. 275, Political Secret, 1945. 
Co-operative measures in Indian States. No. 305, Political Secret, 1945. 
Attachment Scheme. No. 306, Political Secret, 1945. 

Chamber of Princes and Attachment Scheme. No. 340, Political Secret, 
1945. 

Representation by the Princes' delegation on the Attachment Scheme. No. 
540, Political Secret, 1945. 

PART 1 : 1 


Patiala Archives—Chamber Section 


Section II (a) 

Informal Meetings 

Agenda and memorandum of the Chamber Session of March 1940. II (a) 
66 of 1940. 

Correspondence regarding the proceedings of the Chamber of Princes Session 
of March 1940. II (a) 67 of 1940. 

Correspondence regarding the Chamber Session to be held in March 1941. 
II (a) 68 of 1941. 

Agenda and memoranda of the Chamber Session of March 1941. II (a) 69 
of 1941. 

Coriespondence regarding the holding of the Chamber Session in March 1942. 
II (a) 70 of 1942. 

Correspondence regarding the holding of Chamber Session in October 1943 
II (a) 74 of 1943. 

Agenda and proceedings of the formal Chamber Session held at New Delhi 
on 14-15 October 1943. II (a) 75 of 1943. 

Correspond iice regarding the holding of Chamber Session on 5-6 December 
1944. II (a) 76 of 1944. 

Agenda and memoranda regarding the Chamber Session in March 1944 
II (a) 77 of 1944. 

Agenda and proceedings of the Chamber Session in January 1946. II (a) 78 
of 1946. 

Correspondence regarding the Chamber Session to be held on 17-18 January 
1946. II (a) 79 of 1946. 


Section II (b) 

Chamber Meetings—Formal 

Informal meeting of the Princes prior to the meetings of the Conference of 
November 1917. II (b) 1 of 1917. 

Miscellaneous correspondence regarding conference and proceedings of the 
intormal meetings. II (b) 2 of 1918. 
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Proceedings of the informal meeting of the Princes held at Delhi on the 5th 
of February 1921. II (b) 5 of 1921. 

Correspondence regarding informal meeting in October and November 1919. 
II (b) 4 of 1919. 

Correspondence regarding the holding of the informal meeting of the Princes 
in November 1926. II (b) 5 of 1926. 

Agenda regarding informal meeting of the Princes in November 1926. II (b) 
6 of 1926. 

Proceedings of the informal meeting of November 1926. II (b) 7 of 1926. 
Correspondence regarding the informal meeting of the Princes and Ministers 
in Patiala in November 1926. II (b) 8 of 1926. 

Agenda regarding informal meeting of Princes and Ministers held at Patiala 
in February 1927. II (b) 9 of 1927. 

Informal meeting of Princes and Ministers at Patiala in February 1927. 
Miscellaneous. II (b) 10 of 1927. 

Correspondence regarding the holding of the informal meeting in February 
1927. II (b) 11 of 1927. 

Agenda regarding informal meeting of Princes and Ministers in December 

1927. 11(b) 12 of 1927. 

Agenda and vvorkcard of the Chamber of Princes, February 1929, II (b) 17 of 

1928. 

Notes received from Dharampur State. II (b) 18 of 1928. 

Correspondence regarding informal meeting of the Chamber Session to be 
held at Delhi in March 1931. 2 Vols. II (b) 19 of 1930. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes. 
II (b) 20 of 1931. 

Summary of the proceedings of the informal meetings of the Standing Com¬ 
mittee held at Bikaner House in Delhi on 25th March 1933. II (b) 21 of 
1933. 




Informal proceedings of the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
in February 1930. II (b) 22 of 1929. 

Agenda and vvorkcard of the informal meeting of the Chamber of Princes to 
be held in March 1933. II (b) 23 of 1933. 

Age i'jda of the informal meeting of the Chamber of Princes in January 1926. 
II (b) 24 of 1926. 

Notes received from Nawanagar State. II (b) 25 of 1928. 

Agenda for the informal meetings of the Ruling Princes in Delhi in November 
1924. II (b) 29 of 1924. 

Correspondence regarding the informal meetings of the Chamber of Prince3 
on 14th January (1934) and following days. JI (b) 30 of 1934. 

Notifications issued by the Chancellor’s Office in connection with the holding 
of meetings during the Chamber session in 1935. II (b) 31 of 1935. 

Set of papers relating to the informal Conference of the Princes and Ministers 
to be held at New Delhi on the 20tn of February 1937 and the following 
days. 2 Vols. II (b) 32 of 1937-38# 

Correspondence regarding the proceedings of the informal meeting of the 
Chamber in February 1937. II (b) 33-4 of 1937. 
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Informal Conference of Princes and Ministers on the 28th November 1938 
and following days at Bombay. II (b) 35 of 1938. 

Correspondence regarding the informal Conference of Ruling Frinces and 
Ministers to be held in March 1938. II (b) 36 of 1939. 

Points for the Princes’ meeting to be held in camera on 10-12 March 1939. 
II (b) 37 of 1939. 

Set of agenda, memoranda of the informal meeting of the Princes and Minis¬ 
ters held on 11 and 12 March 1939. II (b) 38 of 1939. 

Informal Conference of Ruling Princes and representatives to be held at Bom¬ 
bay on 10-13 January 1939. II (b) 39 of 1939. 

Informal Conference to be held in Delhi in March 1940. II (b) 40 of 1940. 

Agenda and memoranda of the Conference to be held in March 1940. II (b) 
41 of 1940. 



Correspondence regarding General Conference of Rulers and representatives ^ 
to be held on the 16th of March 1941 at New Delhi. II (b) 42 of 1944. 

Agenda and memoranda of the General Conference to be held in March 
1941. II (b) 43 of 1941. 

Agenda and memoranda of the General Conference to be held in March 1942. 
II (b) 45 of 1942. 

Agenda and memoranda of the General Conference to be held in Delhi on 
13th October 1943. II (b) 46 of 1943. 

Conference regarding agenda of the informal conference of the Rulers on 17th 
January 1944. II (b) 47 of 1944. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the General Conference ol the 
Rulers and Representatives held in Delhi on 29th and 30th January 1 94/. 
II (b) 48 of 1947. 

General Conference of Rulers and Representatives held at Bombay on 2nd 
April 1947. II (b) 49 of 1947. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the General Conference at Bombay 
in April 1947. II (b) 50 of 1947. 


SECi iON III (A) 


Informal Meetings of the Standing Committee 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the formal meeting of the Standing 
Committee on 1 October 1945. Ill (a) 89 of 1945. 

Correspondence regarding the meeting of the Standing Committee in March 
1946. Ill (a) 90 of 1946. 

Agenda and proceedings of the formal meetings of the Standing Committee 
held in March 1946. Ill (a) 91 of 1946. 


Section III (a) 

informal Meetings of Standing Committees 

Agenda and proceedings of the Standing Committees in January .6. . II (b) 

70 of 1946. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committee held in March 1946. Ill (b) 

71 of 1946. 
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Correspondence regarding the informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
to consider the situation arising out of the arrival of the Cabinet Mission. 
Ill (b) 72 of 1946. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committees held in Bombay in June 1946. 
Ill (b) 73 of 1946. 

Correspondence regarding the meetings of the Standing Committees and 
General Conference in November 1946. Ill (b) 76 of 1946. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the informal meeting of the Standing 
Committee held on 21 November 1946. Ill (b) 77 of 1946. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committee in January 1947. Ill (b) 78 of 
1947. 


Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the Standing Committee meeting 
held in January 1947. Ill (b) 79 of 1947. 

Correspondence, agenda and proceedings of the informal meeting of the 
Standing Committee held in February 1947. Ill (b) 80 of 1947. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the Standing Committee held at 
Bombay. Ill (b) 81 of 1947. 

Proceedings of the informal meeting of the Standing Committees held at Delhi 
on 7-10 February 1947. Ill (b) 82 of 1947. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committee held on 4 June 1947 at Delhi. 
Ill (b) 83 of 1947. 

Informal meeting of the Standing Committee held in July 1947. Ill (b) 84 


of 1947. 


Section III (c) 


Miscellaneous 

Conference of Ruling Princes and Chiefs held at Bombay in April 1928. 
111(c) 11 of 1928. 

Informal meeting of Princes and Chiefs in Bombay in April 1928. 111 (c) 
16 of 1928. 

Agenda, workcard, etc. of the Special Conference of Rulers at Bombay. 
Ill (C) 18 of 1929. 

Informal Conference and dinner with Sir John Simon and party in March 
1929. Ill (C) 20 of 1929. 

Proceedings of the Informal Conference held at Bombay in June 1929. 
Ill (C) 24 of 1929. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the informal meeting held in Simla 
in July 1930. Ill (C) 27 of 1929. 

Informal meeting of Princes and Ministers held in New Delhi. Ill (C) 29 of 
1931. 

Proceedings of the informal meeting of the Standing Committee held in 
August 1931. Ill (C) 31 of 1933. 

Agenda and memoranda of the informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
in January 1933. Ill (C) 44 of 1933. 

Agenda and memoranda of the informal meeting of the Standing Committee 
in January 1933. Ill (C) 44 of 1933. 

Private meeting convened by His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal at Bombay 
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on 22 and 23 May 1934, regarding the Chamber of Princes. Ill (Q 48 of 

1934. t 1(m 

Meeting of Ministers’ Standing Committee at Bombay on 15 December U-4. 

HI (C) 49 of 1934. 

Private meeting of the Princes in January 1935. Ill (C) 53 of 1935. 

Press telegrams and comments on the resolution passed by the Bombay 
Conference in February 1935 and the Government of India Bill. HI (C) 
61 of 1935-37. 

Proposed meeting of the Rulers of the Central India and other regencies to 
be convened by H. H. the Ruler of Sholapur at Bombay in September 
and October 1940, to consider how best to save empire in the war. Ill (C) 
63 of 1940. 

Informal consultations with H.E. the Commander-in-Chief. Ill (C) 65 of 

1941. ... 

Conference regarding the meeting of a delegation of the Princes with His 
Excellency the Crown Representative to discuss the “Attachment Scheme ’ 
and other matters on 15th and 16th September 1944. Ill (C) 69 of 1944. 
Meeting of the few Princes and Ministers of the Special Committee of Rulers 
at Bombay on 1-4 May 1945. Ill (C) 71 oi 194.^. 

Agenda and memoranda of the meetings held in Bombay on May 1945. 
Ill (C) 72 of 1945. 

Correspondence, agenda and proceedings of the meeting of the Special Com¬ 
mittee of Rulers held at Bombay in July 1945. Ill (C) 73 of 1945. 
Correspondence regarding the meeting of the delegation of the Princes with 
the Crown Representative. Ill (C) 74 of 1945. 

Section III (d) 


Miscellaneous . 

Correspondence regarding the appointment of Standing Committee ol Minis¬ 
ters in 1932. Ill (d) 3 of 1932. 

Correspondence regarding the constitution of the Standing Committee of 
Ministers subject to the approval of the Rulcis concerned to then Minis¬ 
ters serving on the Committee. Ill (d) 4 of 1935. 

Reconstitution of Ministers’ informal committee. Ill (d) 5 of 1936. 
Correspondence regarding appointment of a Standing Committee of Minis¬ 
ters. 2 Vols. Ill (d) 6 of 1937. 

Correspondence regarding the appointment of a Committee of military ex¬ 
perts of Indian States. 2 Vols. HI (d) 8 of 1937. 

Correspondence regarding the appointment of Federal finance CommitRe 
under the chairmanship of H. H. the Nawab of Bhopal. HI Ml 9 oi W i. 
Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of Special Committee ot Ministeis e 
at Simla in September 1937. Ill (d) 10 of 1937. 

Appointment of Ministers’ Standing Committee foi • . ,,,,j 

Report made by the Standing Committee of Ministers held m bebrua.y 1938 

HI (d) 12 of 1938. , ... , , 

Proceedings of the Standing Committee of Ministers held at Bombay in 

November 1938. III (d) 13 of 1939. 
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Correspondence regarding election of the Ministers’ Committee. Ill (d) 14 
of 1939. 

Correspondence with the States Committee of Ministers. Ill (d) 15 of 1940-41. 
Correspondence regarding election of the Committee of Ministers. 1942-44. 
Ill (d) 16 of 1944. 

Proceedings of the meeting of the Ministers’ Committee held in September 

1942. Ill (d) 17 of 1942. 

Agenda, memoranda and proceedings of the meeting of Ministers’ Committee 
held in April 1943. Ill (d) 18 of 1943. 

Conference regarding election of the Ministers’ Committee. Ill (d) 19 of 

1943. 

Election of the Ministers’ Committee. Ill (d) 20 of 1945. 

Correspondence regarding Ministers’ Committee’s agenda. Ill (d) 21 of 
1946. ' 

Section IV (b) 


Federation and Confederation ,. 

Memorandum on the position of the smaller States in regard to all-India 
federation and proceedings of the meeting held at Taj Mahal Hotel on 
March 1931. IV (b) 1 of 1931. 

Confederation meeting in Simla. IV (b) 3 of 1932. 

Representation of States inter se. IV (b) 4 ot 1932. 

Forms in connection with the Federal Legislature received from the various 
Princes. IV (b) 5 of 1932. 

Signed declaration forms. IV (b) 6 of 1931. 

Proposed joint circular regarding Delhi Pact. IV (b) 7 of 1932. 

Correspondence regarding H. H. the Maharaja of Patiala’s proposed visit to 
Raiputana. IV (b) 8 of 1931. 

Meetings of the Confederation group on 21-23 March 1933. IV (b) 9 of 19 - 

Agenda, workcard and memorandum of the formal meeting of the Chamber 
of Princes. IV (b) 10 of 1933. 

Confederation Scheme. IV (b) 11 of 1933. 

Correspondence regarding the informal meeting held in Delhi from -Mh 
January to 14th February 1932 on Confederation Scheme. IV (b) 12 ol 
1931. 

Informal meeting held at 6 Aurangzeb Road between the members of the 
Confederation-Federation group held at Delhi on Jlth March 193- 


IV (b) 13 of 1931. flMI 

Correspondence regarding anti-federation scheme IV (b) 14 of 1931. 

Explanation of financ.al and fiscal questions relat.ng to federation. 1\ (b) 

15 ofl931. ,, _ lnJ1 

Extra grant for federation work IV £ of‘ 193 l. 

Federation Supplementary Scheme. IV • fbl 18 of 1031 
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Correspondence regarding Confederation and equal individual representation. 
IV (b) 24 of 1931. 

Correspondence inviting acceptance by the Princes of the Supplementary 
proposals. IV (b) 25 of 1931. 


Correspondence regarding essential minimum safeguards. IV (b) 26 of 1933. 
Set of papers containing resolutions, safeguards, sin* qua non and other 
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